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Church  Directory. 


“  The  Old  Flret  ”  Church. 

Rev.  Howard  Dottield,  D.D.  Pastor. 

Fifth  Avenue,  Eleventh  and  Twelfth  Streets. 
Services  at  11  A.M.  and  8  P.M. 

Maintains  a  Lecture  Oonrse  thronich  the  Winter. 


Caryl  Colkman,  President.  Russell  Sturgis  Foot.  Vice-l’res. 

Church  Glass  and  Decorating  Company  of  New  York 

AMERICAN  MOSAIC  GLASS  WINDOWS.  ENGLISH  STAINED  GLASS  WINDOWS 
FROM  THE  STUDIOS  OF  JOHN  HARDMAN  &  CO.,  BIRMINGHAM  &  LONDON. 

Numbers  3., 5  and  7  WEST  29TH  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


Alexander  Chapel  of  Fifth  Avenne  Church. 

Rev.  Hugh  Pritchard,  Pastor. 

9  King  Street,  between  Macdongal  and  Congress. 
Franklin  Literary  Society,  Wednesday,  8  PJd. ;  Free 
Reading  Room  Library,  <n>en  day  and  evening;  Singing 
Class  for  Adnlta,  Thursday,  9  P.M.;  Seaside  Summer 
Home  at  Branchport,  N.  J. 


Madison  Square  Church. 

Rev.  C.  H.  Parkhcrst,  D.D.  Pastor. 

Madison  Square  and  Sith  Street. 

Bible-SchooU  10  A.M. 

Sunday  Services,  11  AM.  and  8  P.M. 

Wednesday  Prayer-Meeting,  8  P.M. 

Maintains  Madimm  Square  Church  Hmtee  and  Mission,  384 
Third  Avenne. 


Chinese  Mission  and  School. 

Huie  Kin,  Missionary. 

S3  Fifth  Avenue. 

Sabbath-School,  8.30  P.M.;  Service  in  Chinese,  4.15  P.M.; 
Bible  Class,  7  P.M. 

Brick  Church. 

Rev.  Henry  van  Dyke,  D.D. 

Fifth  Avenue,  comer  Thirty-seventh  Street. 
Sabbath-School,  9.45  A.M. 

Sunday  Service,  11  A.M.  and  4.30  P.M. 

Maintains  Free  Kindergarten,  Sewing  School  and 
Boys’  Club,  228  West  Thirty-fifth  Street. 


Chu  rch  of  Sea  and  I.and. 

Rev.  John  Hopkins  Denison,  Pastor. 

Corner  Market  and  Henry  Streets. 

Carries  on  a  very  great  variety  of  admirable  religious 
and  social  work  in  a  neighborhood  which  urgently 
needs  it. 

North  Church. 

Rev.  S.  B.  Rossiter,  D.D.  Pastor. 

Ninth  Avenue  and  3l8t  Street. 

Carries  on  a  great  variety  of  religions  and  social  work. 

Park  Church. 

Rev.  Anson  P.  Attbrburt,  D.D.  Pastor. 
Amsterdam  Avenue  and  86U1  Street. 

Maintains  the  Phelps  Settlement,  314  East  35th  Street. 


New  York  Presbyterian  Church. 

Rev.  Duncan  J.  McMillan,  D.D.  Pastor. 

Seventh  Avenue  and  128th  Street. 

Sunday  Services,  11  A.M.  and  7.43  P.M. 

Junior  Association.  10.30  A.M. 

Sunday-School,  8  P.M. 

Young  People's  Association,  7  P.M. 

Prayer-meeting,  8  P.M. 

French  Evangelical  Church. 

Rev.  Henri  L.  Grandlibnard,  Pastor. 

120  West  16th  Street. 

Maintains  Evangelical  Home  for  Young  French 
Women. 

Washington  Heights  Church. 

Rev.  John  C.  Bliss,  D.D.  Pastor. 

Amsterdam  Avenue  and  135th  Street. 

Sunday  Services :  11  A.M.  and  8  P.M. 

Prayer- Meeting,  Wednesday,  8  P.M. 

Fourth  Presbyterian  Church. 

Rev.  J.  WiLBUH  Chapman,  D.D. 

West  End  Avenue  and  9l8t  Street. 

Services  at  11  A.M.  and  8  P.M. 

Sunday-School  at  3  P.M. 

Madison  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church. 

Rev.  Howard  Aonew  Johnston,  D.D.  Pastor. 
Madison  Avenue,  corner  33d  Street. 

Services  at  11  A.M.  and  8  P.M. 

Sundi^-School.  9.43  A.M. 

Y.  P.  8.  C.  E.  Prayer-Meeting,  8  P.M. 

Midweek  Service,  Wednesday,  8  P.M. 


Emmanuel  Chapel  of  University  Place  Church, 

Rev.  J.  C.  Parmer. 

737  Sixth  Street. 

Industrial  School,  Saturday,  10.80  A.M.,  Sewing  and 
Cooking  for  Girls;  Designing  for  Boys. 

Christ’s  Mission. 

142  West  Twenty-first  St.,  between  6th  and  7th  Aves. 

James  A.  O'Connor,  Pastor. 

Services  every  Sunday  evening  at  7.45. 

Everybody  welcome. 


pL  EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  CHURCH. 

MEMORIALS,  SUPPLIES, 

raUets,  Lecturns,  Pulpits,  Pews,  Fonts,  etc.  Churchly 
Designs,  standard  and  original.  TIssot’s  Stained 
Glass  Windows  and  Paintings. 

Decorators  and  Furnishers, 

Tie  Coi  Sons  &  Backley  Co 

70  FIFTH  AVENUE.  •  NEW  YORK  CITY 


ART. 

Free  Exhibitions. 

Metropolitan  Art  Museum. 

Central  Park  East  and  82d  Street. 

Open  Tuesday.  Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Saturday, 
and  Monday  Evenings  from  8  to  10. 

Wunderlich  Gallery,  868  Broadway. 

Water  Colors  and  Pastels. 

SCHAUs’s  Free  Art  Gallery. 
ad  Fifth  Avenue. 


Benevolences. 


The  King’s  Daughters*  House, 
48  Henry  Street. 

McAuIey  Water  Street  Mission, 
316  Water  Street. 

St.  Bartholomew’s  Mission,  , 
211  East  42d  Street. 

University  Settlement, 

26  Delancey  Street. 

Hartley  House, 

418  West  46th  Street. 


St.  Barnabas  House, 
306  Mulberry  Street. 


Thirteenth  Street  Church. 

145  West  Thirteenth  Street. 

Sunday  Services,  10.30  A.M.  and  7.45.P.  M. 
Sunday-School,  2.30  P.M. 

Brotherhood  Andrew  and  Philip,  10  A.M. 

Young  People’s  Meeting,  6  55  P.M. 

Midweek  Prayer-Meeting,  Wednesday,  8  P.M. 

West  Church. 

Rev.  Anthony  H.  Evans,  D.D.  Pastor. 

31  West  42d  Street. 

Sunday  Services,  11  A.M.  and  8  P.M. 

Sunday-School,  9.45  A.M' 

Maintains  Church  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  Boulevard  and 
West  66th  Street. 

Church  of  the  Covenant. 

Rev.  George  S.  'Webster,  Pastor. 

306-310  East  42d  Street. 

Services  at  11  A.M.  and  8  P.M. 

Faith  Chuich. 

Rev.  James  H.  Hoadley,  D.D.  Pastor. 

339  West  48th  Street. 

Services  at  10.45  A.M.  and  7.45  P.M. 

Fourteenth  Street  Church. 

Rev.  Fred  S.  Richards,  D.D.  Pastor. 

Fourteenth  Street  and  Second  Avenne. 

Maintains  Men’s  Association,  Young  Men’s  Assoc  ia- 
tion.  Young  Women’s  Association,  Women’s  Missionary 
and  Church  Aid  Society. 


riiiversity  Place  Church. 

Rev.  George  Alexander.  D.D.  Pastor. 

University  Place  and  Elast  10th  Street. 

Services  at  11  A.M.  and  8  P.M. ;  Wednesday,  8  P.M. 
Sunday-i^booL,  9.45  A.M. 

-Maintains  Bethlehem  Chapel,  196  Bleecker  Street,  and 
h'.inanuel  Chapel,  735  Sixth  Street. 


The  Free  Educational 
Opportunities  of  New  York 


LECTURES. 

Young  'Women’s  Christian  Association, 

7  East  15th  Street,  between  Fifth  Avenne  and  Broadway. 

Bible  Instruction  and  Service  of  Song,  in  the  Hall, 
every  Sunday  at  3  P.M.  Song  Service  and  Bible  Lesson 
Tueways  at  8  P.M. 


NATURAL  SCIENCE. 

American  Museum  of  Natural  History. 

Central  Park  West  and  Seventy-seventh  Street. 
Dally  except  Sunday  and  Monday,  9-6.  Afternoons 
of  Holidays. 


LIBRARIES  AND  READING  ROOMS. 

New  York  Public  Libraries. —  Astor,  40  Lafayette 
Place,  near  Astor  Place,  open  daily,  except  Snndays, 
from  9  A.M.  to  5  P.M.— Lenox,  890-5  Fifth  Avenue,  from 
10  A.M.  to  5  P.M.  daily  except  Sundays. 


New  York  Free  Circulating  Library.— Free  Libraries 
at  49  Bond  Street  near  the  Bowery ;  135  Second  Avenue 
near  8th  Street;  226  West  43d  Street;  2.51  West  13th  Street; 
18  East  125th  Street ;  bW  West  2od  Street :  308  West  100th 
Street;  361  West  69tU  Street;  1533  Second  Avenue ;  215 
East  Mth  Street;  from  9  A.M.  to  9  P.M.  week  days,  Sun¬ 
day  from  4  to  9  P.M. 


Young  Women’s  Christian  Association  Library  and 
Reading  Rooms.  7  East  Fifteenth  Street.— Free  to  self- 
supporting  women  or  those  who  are  studying  for  self-sup¬ 
port.  9  A.M.  to  9  P.M. daily  except  Sunday. 


MU.siC. 

Y.  W.  C.  A.,  7  East  Fifteenth  Street. 

Classes  in  Choir  Music.  Free  to  self-supporting  women 
and  those  studying  for  self-support. 

Damrosch  Method  of  Sight-Singing. 

Fridays  7.30  to  9.30  P.M. 


Industrial  Christian  Alliance, 

170  Bleecker  Street. 

Union  Settlement  AsHociatiou. 

337  East  104th  Street. 

East  Side  House  Settlement  of  New  York, 
Foot  of  East  67th  Street. 

Riverside  Association, 

259  West  69th  Street. 

College  Settlement, 

95  Rivington  Street. 

Nurses’  Settlement, 

359  Henry  Street. 

Snnnyside  Day  Nursery, 

51  Prospect  Place,  between  43d  and  43d  Streets, 

Wayside  Day  Nursery. 

314-316  EAst  30th  Street. 

Wilson  Industrial  School  for  Girls  and  Mission, 
135  St.  Mark’s  Place,  cor.  8th  Street  and  Avenue  A. 

Five  Points  House  of  ludustry, 

155  Worth  Street. 

American  Female  Guardian  Society  and  Home 
for  the  Friendless, 

39  EAst  29th  Street. 

Messiah  Home  for  Little  Childien, 

145  East  15th  Street. 


West  End  Presbyterian  Church. 


Rev.  John  Baloom  Shaw,  D.D.  Minister. 
Amsterdam  Avenne  and  105th  Street. 


Public  Worship,  11  A.M.  and  8  P.M. 
Sunday-School,  3  P.M. 

Brotherhood  Meeting,  9  P.  M. 

Y.  P.  S.  C.  E..  7  P.M. 

Wednesday  Midweek  Service.  8  P.M. 


COOPER  UNION  FOR  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF 
SCIENCE  AND  ART. 

Free  Art  .School  for  women,  daily,  9  A.M.  to  4  P.M. 
Free  Niglit  School  of  Science  for  men  and  women. 
Free  Night  School  of  Art  for  men. 

E'ree  Reading  Room  and  Library  (oia-n  dally!  8  A.M. 
to  9  P.M. 


Gospel  Mission  to  the  Tombs. 

Evangelistic  and  Unsectarian. 

Rev.  Roderio  Terry  D.D.,  President. 

George  E.  Sterry,  Treasurer.  79  Pine  Street. 

Rev.  .1.  J.  Munho.  Chaplain,  holds 
Several  Lord’s  day  services  and  visits,  from  cell  to  cell, 
the  (25,000)  twenty-five  thousand  prisoners  wbo  yearly 
pass  through  the  Tombs. 

E'nnds  are  needed  for  this  good  work. 
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DISCIPLINE. 

Rosamond  Taylor. 

A  sunlit  sky  of  gold  and  red ; 

Birds’  ceaseless  singing  thro’  the  hours, 

A  gentle  breeze  on  golden  head. 

The  fragrance  of  unfading  flowers, 

A  steady  journey,  great  good  done. 

Thro’  scented  pathways,  void  of  strife, 

A  golden  honor,  glory  won. 

And  so  it  is  youth  dreams  of  life. 

A  sudden  finding  of  one’s  joy, 

A  note  struck  quickly,  strangely  sweet, 

An  hour  or  two  without  alloy, 

When  joyously  the  two  hearts  meet. 

A  sigh,  a  tear,  a  sadder  tone 
Thrills  thro’  the  cadence  from  above. 

And  joy  is  nevermore  alone. 

And  so  it  is  life  offers  love. 

A  seeking  fra  pearl  ’mid  sands ; 

A  struggling  for  a  gain  ’mid  loss ; 

A  transient  clapping  of  men’s  hands ; 

The  burden  of  a  heavy  cross. 

A  fighting  for  a  world’s  applause ; 

The  lifting  of  an  unknown  name ; 

A  summit  gained,  an  endless  pause. 

And  so  it  is  life  offers  fame. 

And,  seeking  thus,  ’mid  smiles  and  tears. 

Where  joy  and  sorrow  strangely  blend. 

The  meaning  of  the  puzzled  years. 

We  hopefully  our  short  lives  spend. 

When,  at  the  end,  we  gain  no  prize. 

Still,  just  because  we’ve  toiled  and  striven. 

We  dream,  and  softly  shut  our  eyes. 

To  dream  and  hope  for  all-in  Heaven. 

All  Roimd  the  Horizon 

War  at  last  between  Great  Britain  and 
Transvaal!  It  is  like  a  modern  David  and 
Goliath ;  the  plnnky  little  Sonth  African  Re- 
public  with  her  forty  thousand  against  the 
greatest  power  of  the  world.  But  the  compari¬ 
son  ends  there,  for  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to 
the  outcome,  though  the  war  may  not  be  as 
short  as  many  think.  The  rainy  season  is  on 
at  present ;  and  for  the  next  two  months  there 
will  be  heavy  rains  in  South  Africa,  which 
will  compel  the  British  forces  to  act  principally 
on  the  defensive.  At  such  a  time  the  veldt  is 
impassable  for  heavy  wagons,  for  there  are  no 
made  roads.  Troops  are  helpless  when  their 
wagons  are  stuck  at  a  drift,  and  many  of  the 
disasters  of  the  British  in  former  wars  have 
occurred  under  such  circumstances.  So  Eng¬ 
land  will  probably  content  herself  with  prepara¬ 
tions  until  the  end  of  the  rains,  when  she  will 
be  prepared  to  strike  the  decisive  blow. 

Although  war  news  is  always  hazy,  there 
seems  no  doubt  that  during  the  past  week  all 
the  aggression  has  come  from  the  Boers.  They 
have  crossed  the  frontier  of  Natal,  occupied 
Newcastle,  a  border  town,  and  are  now  proba¬ 
bly  besieging  Kimberley  where  three  thousand 
British  soldiers  are  stationed.  Two  British 
armored  trains  have  been  blown  up  by  the 
Burghers  and  telegraph  wires  cut  in  many 
places.  The  Orange  Free  State  has  joined  the 
Transvaal,  while  many  of  the  natives  on  the 
borders  are  becoming  restless.  The  English 
forces  are  well  posted  along  the  boundaries 
and,  acting  strictly  on  the  defensive,  ought  to 


keep  the  enemy  from  anything  more  than  a 
few  predatory  raids. 

Popular  sympathy  with  the  Boers  has  been 
shown  in  many  ways  on  the  Continent,  espe¬ 
cially  in  Germany  and  France,  where  the  bit¬ 
terest  editorials  are  published.  A  few  cases  of 
anti-British  demonstration  have  occurred  in 
the  United  States ;  but  happily  the  strong  com¬ 
mon  sense  and  good  judgment  of  the  country 
at  large  has  prevented  much  unpleasantness. 
It  is  no  time  for  bursts  of  eloquence  from  the 
clever  orators  who  are  more  than  willing  to 
take  a  turn  at  twisting  the  lion’s  tail. 

While  many  may  mourn  the  fact  that  a  need¬ 
less  war  has  broken  out,  now  that  the  fighting 
has  actually  begun  there  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  not  hope  Great  Britain  may  bring  it  to 
a  speedy  close.  Though  a  temporary  wrong 
has  been  done,  an  ultimate  right  will  be  the 
result.  For  modem  civilization  will  supplant 
the  old  patriarchal  pastoral  state.  To  quote 
Mr.  Kipling,  England’s  vindication  will  be  “a 
new  and  regenerate  Transvaal,  governed  under 
equal  laws,  framed  in  open  council  by  free 
men,  neither  corrapted  nor  coerced,  represent¬ 
ing  every  interest  in  the  land.  ’  ’ 

With  its  hands  occupied  with  a  serious  war. 
Great  Britain  is  probably  greatly  relieved  that 
a  temporary  understanding  has  been  arrived  at 
with  regard  to  Alaska’s  boundary.  That  ter. 
ritory  in  its  first  political  convention  has  ex¬ 
pressed  uncompromising  opposition  to  a  sur¬ 
render  of  land  or  a  lease  of  a  seaport  to  Great 
Britain.  What  the  final  settlement  will  be  is 
still  a  matter  of  uncertainty.  The  United 
States  refuses  to  submit  to  arbitration  on  any¬ 
thing  but  the  literal  interpretation  of  the 
treaties,  while  Canada  is  equally  determined 
to  force  a  compromise. 

After  eight  unsuccessful  attempts  the  first 
of  the  series  of  international  races  between 
the  Columbia  and  the  Shamrock  resulted  in  a 
victory  for  the  American  yacht.  A  decisive 
victory,  too,  for  the  challenger  was  beaten  by 
half  a  mile ;  while  at  no  time  in  the  race  was 
the  result  in  doubt.  With  a  stiff  breeze  and  a 
sea  on,  it  appears  that  the  English  boat  is  not 
the  Columbia’s  equal ;  but  with  a  light  wind, 
judging  from  past  results,  it  is  anybody’s  race. 
Given  the  usual  October  weather  one  should 
be  inclined  to  predicate  that  the  cup  does  not 
return  to  England  with  the  plucky  little  yacht 
and  her  gallant  owner. 

Even  in  an  off  year,  politics  in  the  United 
States  are  of  the  keenest  interest  and  impor¬ 
tant  to  the  average  American  observer.  Demo¬ 
crats  and  Republicans  are  working  hard  in  the 
campaigns  of  the  several  states.  The  Presi¬ 
dent’s  semi- political  trip  through  the  West  is 
expected  to  produce  great  results.  By  the  New 
Yorker,  outside  politics  are  lost  sight  of  in 
contemplation  of  the  municipal  struggle  about 
to  take  place  here.  There  are  signs  of  en¬ 


couragement  to  both  parties.  The  Republicans 
rejoice  that  the  registration  is  smaller  than 
usual  in  the  Democratic  strongholds;  Tam¬ 
many  that  there  is  opposition  enough  to  give  it 
a  fighting  chance  to  gain  the  Assem-ly.  T~at 
remarkable  Republican,  Charles  Adler,  who 
has  four  times  carried  one  of  the  strongest 
Democratic  down- town  districts,  has  been 
forced  out  of  the  fight.  And  Mr.  Croker  ex¬ 
pects  to  repay  Chairman  Mazet  for  the  many 
bad  quarter  hours  that  gentleman  has  caused 
him,  by  a  crushing  defeat  in  the  Nineteenth. 
But  despite  anti -Tammany  fusion  and  Demo¬ 
cratic  aspirations,  it  is  pretty  evident  that  the 
results  will  be  far  from  startling.  The  old 
division  of  honors  will  probably  re-occur ;  to 
the  Republicans  the  state,  to  the  Democrats 
the  city. 

The  Mazet  investigation  still  grinds  on.  A 
final  adjournment  has  not  yet  been  considered. 
The  work  of  the  committee  last  week  was 
directed  towards  exposing  the  power  given  by 
certain  laws  enacted  by  the  city  authorities 
and  the  benefits  they  bring  those  authorities. 
Speculation  by  Tammany  politicians  in  real 
estate  to  be  benefited  by  "public  improve¬ 
ment’’  acts  was  one  of  the  abuses  shown. 

It  seems  remarkable  that  so  little  public  in¬ 
terest  should  be  shown  in  the  Mazet  investiga¬ 
tions,  especially  so  near  election  day.  For 
they  have  certainly  exposed  many  questionable 
transactions.  Public  plundering  is  conducted 
upon  more  skillful  lines  than  in  the  old  days 
of  Tweed ;  but  that  the  plunder  is  a  whit  the 
less  is  to  be  doubted.  Perhaps  it  is  the  con¬ 
viction  that  it  is  rather  the  system  than  the 
party  that  is  to  blame  that  prevents  the  tri¬ 
umph  of  a  righteous  indignation  at  the  polls. 
Honest  men  may  doubt  that  Plattism  in  New 
York  City  would  be  such  a  vast  improvement 
over  Crokerism.  And  then  to  a  business  man 
or  corporation  the  Democrat  organization  may 
seem  the  cheaper.  Certainly  if  reports  are 
true.  Republican  demands  upon  the  State  Leg¬ 
islature  are  of  a  character  rather  discouraging 
to  the  conscientious  reformer.  Some  even  go 
so  far  as  to  say  that  the  Mazet  Committee 
might  find  work  at  Albany  after  their  labors 
in  New  York  are  done. 

Once  again  the  hope  of  rapid  transit  begins 
to  smile  upon  our  far-away  fellow  citizens  of 
Washington  Heights  and  the  Bronx.  The  Cor¬ 
poration  Council  has  signed  the  contract  as 
amended  by  the  Rapid  Transit  Commissioners, 
and  has  accompanied  the  returned  document 
with  a  letter  in  which  he  strongly  urges  the 
"absolute  necessity  of  a  prompt  construction 
of  the  sections  of  the  road  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  city,  ’’  that  is,  from  Fifty  ninth  street  north. 
"It  is  only  fair,’’  he  adds,  "to  the  tax-payers 
upon  whom  it  has  been  necessary  to  place  a 
very  heavy  burden  in  order  to  construct  this 
road,  that  prompt  means  should  be  taken  to 
build  the  northern  sections  of  the  road  as 
promptly  as  possible.’’ 
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Those  who  are  interested  in  the  plans  thns 
at  last  adopted  may  find  them  in  the  office  of 
the  engineer  of  the  Commission,  Mr.  W.  B. 
Parsons,  22  William  street.  The  most  liyely 
interest  will  no  donbt  be  concentrated  in  the 
tnnnel,  that  “hole  in  the  ground,”  so  much 
held  np  to  opprobrinm  by  certain  parties.  It 
will  surprise  many  to  learn  that  far  from 
plunging  down  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth, 
the  space  between  the  square — not  vaulted — 
steel  top  of  the  tunnel  and  the  street  will  for 
the  most  part  be  only  three  feet,  and  the  sta¬ 
tions  will  seldom  be  more  than  thirteen  feet 
below  the  surface.  The  work  will  be  divided 
into  sections,  mainly  by  way  of  keeping  within 
the  constitutional  debt  limit. 

As  we  go  to  press  news  comes  of  the  acci¬ 
dent  to  the  Shamrock.  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
everybody  grieves,  and  that  none  will  regret 
to  day’s  victory  of  the  cup  defender  more 
deeply  than  her  owner.  We  want  to  win  three 
out  of  the  five  races,  but  not  by  accident.  In 
fact  this  accident  almost  makes  ns  hope  for  the 
ultimate  victory  of  the  Shamrock. 

A  SOTE  OF  WITHDRiWAL. 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  Evangelist: 

Some  of  the  readers  of  The  Evangelist  may 
see  in  the  Herald  and  Presbyter  or  the  Presby 
terian  an  article  by  me  (in  reply  to  Dr.  Ham¬ 
lin's  criticism  of  my  sermon),  which  article  I 
first  offered  to  The  Evangelist,  and  which  The 
Evangelist  declined  to  publish.  In  a  prefatory 
note  in  one  of  these  papers  I  spoke  of  The 
Evangelist’s  action  as  “unjust  to  me.”  if  I 
remember  correctly  the  phrase  I  used.  So  of 
course  I  felt  at  the  time.  But  I  now  know, 
first,  that  no  one  connected  with  The  Evan¬ 
gelist  had  any  thought  of  doing  me  the  slight¬ 
est  injustice,  and  secondly,  that  though 
declining  my  article  the  editorial  staff  were 
moved  by  no  unfriendly  feeling,  and  indeed, 
bad  taken  measures,  afterwards  abandoned  at 
my  request,  which  would  have  made  clear  to 
their  readers  their  friendliness  to  me.  I  ask 
leave,  therefore,  to  withdraw  that  phrase. 
While  1  am  still  compelled  to  believe  that  on 
the  whole  it  would  have  been  better  had  my 
article  been  published  in  the  paper  for  which 
it  was  written,  I  know  enough  of  editorial 
offices  to  know  that  the  editor  necessarily 
occupies  a  point  of  view  different  from  that  of 
the  contributor,  and  can  decline  to  print  an 
article  while,  as  in  this  case,  desirous  to  be 
both  just  and  friendly  to  the  writer. 

Princeton,  Oct.  13, 1899.  JOHX  DeWitt. 

Secretary  A.  W.  Halsey  of  the  Foreign  Board 
is  being  heard  at  Cleveland,  Chicago  and  be¬ 
yond,  with  much  satisfaction.  He  speaks  to 
small  audiences  with  the  same  alacrity  as  to 
large  ones,  the  only  requisites  being  time 
and  opportunity. _ 

With  the  first  Monday  in  November  the 
weekly  meetings  of  the  Presbyterian  Ministers’ 
Association  of  New  York  and  Vicinity  will  be 
transferred  from  the  Fourth  Avenue  Church  to 
the  Foreign  Board  Room,  eighth  floor  of  the 
Presbyterian  Building,  Fifth  avenue  and 
Twentieth  street.  Next  Monday  Dr.  Donald 
Sage  Mackay  speaks  on  How  to  Reach  and 
Keep  our  Men.  _ 

An  interesting  course  of  five  lectures  is  to  be 
given  at  the  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  Seventy- seventh  street  and  Central 
Park  West,  under  the  auspices  of  the  State 
Department  of  Public  Instruction,  by  Prof. 
Albert  S.  Bickmore  on  alternate  Saturday 
mornings,  at  10.30,  beginning  October  21. 
These  lectures  are  for  teachers  of  the  city  and 
state,  and  deal  with  the  geography  and  zoology 
of  our  colonies  and  Alaska.  The  subject  of  the 
opening  lecture  is  The  Philippines.  Tickets 
may  be  obtained  at  the  Museum  or  by  writing 
to  Professor  Bickmore,  at  the  Museum. 
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THE  PEOPLE’S  AMEN. 

Rev.  Theodore  L.  Cuyler. 

In  the  first  book  of  the  Chronicles  we  are 
told  that  when  the  ark  of  the  Lord  was  brought 
back  to  Jerusalem  a  grand  thanksgiving  serv¬ 
ice  was  appointed  by  King  David.  Asaph  led 
the  choir  with  his  cymbals,  and  Benaiah  con¬ 
ducted  the  band  of  trumpeters.  When  the  jubi¬ 
lant  psalm  of  praise  had  been  rehearsed  by  the 
Levites  and  the  choir,  then  all  the  people  said 
Amen. 

If  my  readers  will  turn  to  the  fourth  chapter 
of  the  book  of  Nehemiah  they  will  observe  that 
the  ruined  walls  of  desolate  Jerusalem  were 
rapidly  rebuilt  after  the  captivity.  Why’ 
Simply  because  every  man  did  his  best.  Each 
one  brought  his  contribution  of  wood  or  stone 
to  the  right  spot ;  the  apothecaries  helped  the 
merchsmts,  and  the  merchants  helped  the  gold¬ 
smiths.  ‘  ‘  So  built  we  the  wall,  ’  ’  says  the  sacred 
historian,  “for  the  people  had  a  mind  to  work.” 

In  these  two  passages  from  the  good  old  Book 
lies  the  secret  of  spiritual  success  for  every 
church ;  smd  no  other  success  is  worth  striving 
for.  That  secret  is  that  the  people  must  wor¬ 
ship,  and  the  people  must  work.  In  fact  there 
can  be  no  genuine  worship  in  God’s  house  if 
all  the  praying  is  restricted  to  the  pulpit,  and 
all  the  praising  is  restricted  to  choir  and 
organist.  There  can  be  no  spiritual  growth 
and  enlargement  unless  the  members  of  the 
church  feel  their  responsibility  to  their  cruci¬ 
fied  Lord,  and  are  ceaseless  in  practical  service. 
The  heart  of  the  church  must  be  thoroughly 
alive ;  its  hands  must  be  busy ;  its  voices  must 
unitedly  say  Amen!  The  pastors  and  congre¬ 
gations  in  all  our  towns— after  their  summer 
scatterings — are  just  opening  a  new  campaign ; 
and  we  predict  that  success  or  failure  will 
depend  quite  as  much  upon  the  pew  as  upon 
the  pulpit.  Paul  himself  could  not  build  up  a 
church  unless  the  people  worshiped,  and  un¬ 
less  the  people  worked.  No  revival-blessings 
are  likely  to  come  this  year  where  a  pastor 
prays  and  preaches  in  one  direction,  and  his 
people  are  preaching  and  practicing  in  an 
opposite  direction. 

I  do  not  for  a  moment  underrate  the  pro¬ 
digious  responsibility  of  the  pastor.  He  com¬ 
monly  shapes  the  course,  and  “sets  the  pace” 
for  his  congregation.  If  his  idea  is  to  make 
his  church  something  very  like  to  a  social 
club,  with  little  regard  to  its  high  spiritual 
mission,  then  it  is  more  likely  to  be  a  winner 
of  pew-rents  than  a  winner  of  souls.  His  peo¬ 
ple  will  be  ready  to  throng  any  sort  of  enter¬ 
tainment  from  an  oyster-supper  or  a  tableau- 
party  to  a  sacred  concert  or  a  bazaar.  They 
will  crowd  a  church-sociable,  and  leave  their 
prayer- meeting  to  be  an  ice-house.  To  attract 
the  “young  people”  by  various  devices  will  be 
regarded  as  of  more  consequence  than  to  build 
up  his  hearers  old  and  young  in  personal  godli¬ 
ness,  and  to  lead  sinners  to  Christ  Jesus.  If 
the  pastor  strikes  such  a  key-note,  then  it  is 
not  improbable  that  his  people  will  “say 
A  men, '  ’  especially  if  he  be  a  stirring,  sociable, 
and  popular  man.  But  if  yon  look  at  the  report 
of  that  church  in  the  Minutes  of  the  General 
Assembly,  or  in  the  Year-book  of  any  other 
denomination  you  will  see  a  pitifully  small  list 
of  additions  on  “confession  of  faith.”  The 
fact  that  the  social  is  put  so  far  above  the 
spiritual  in  too  many  churches  is  one  cause 
for  the  lamentable  diminution  of  conversions. 

But  suppose  that  the  pastor  is  what  every 
ambassador  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  ought  to 
be— a  firm  believer  in  the  infallibility  of  the 
everlasting  Word,  a  zealous  lover  of  his  Mas¬ 
ter  and  an  unselfish,  untiring  laborer  for  the 
salvation  of  souls.  He  aims  not  only  to  make 
good  people  better,  but  to  reach  the  wandering 
and  the  impenitent;  he  preaches  faithfully  to 
the  unconverted,  and  like  the  great  Apostle 
he  “ceases  not  to  vnrn  night  and  day  with 


tears.  ”  Is  it  positively  certain  that  this  faith¬ 
ful  and  conscientious  minister  will  reap  a  good 
spiritual  harvest? 

No!  my  good  readers,  no,  he  will  not  unless 
you  and  your  fellow -members  “say  Amen”  to 
his  efforts.  He  can  stand  a  small  salary  better 
than  he  can  stand  a  small  audience  on  a  cold 
Sunday,  or  a  small  prayer-meeting  during  the 
week.  He  delivers  his  Gospel  message  faith¬ 
fully  and  lovingly,  but  he  is  not  one  whit  more 
responsible  for  results  than  yon  and  the  other 
members  of  his  church  are.  It  is  your  church 
as  much  as  it  is  his ;  your  vow  to  serve  Jesus  is 
as  binding  as  his  vow;  the  joy  of  winning 
souls  is  as  open  to  you  as  to  him.  He  is  try¬ 
ing  to  draw  souls  to  Jesus;  I  beg  you,  don't 
draw  the  other  way !  If  one  of  your  family 
or  one  of  your  Sabbath -school  class  comes 
home  from  the  sanctuary  thoughtful  and 
tender,  then  strive  to  deepen  that  impression. 
Draw  with  your  minister.  Follow  np  his 
efforts  with  your  own;  if  by  the  Holy  Spirit’s 
aid  he  has  melted  any  hearts,  then  strike  while 
the  iron  is  hot !  Sup])ose  you  take  the  opposite 
course,  as  too  many  parents  and  Sunday-school 
teachers  do.  Then  the  downward  pull  of  your 
trifling  talk  and  your  foolish  criticisms,  and 
your  worldly  home-life  and  your  too  incon¬ 
sistent  conduct,  are  an  overmatch  for  the  up¬ 
ward  lift  of  his  faithful  preaching.  It  is  hard 
enough  to  draw  sinners  to  Christ  without  pro¬ 
fessed  Christians  blocking  the  road.  Who 
doubts  that  if  all  our  church -members  preached 
Christ  as  faithfully  by  daily  practice  and  by 
personal  efforts  for  the  conversion  of  souls  as 
most  evangelical  ministers  preach  him  in  the 
pulpit,  the  lamentable  droughts  would  give 
place  to  revival- showers  and  glorious  harvests? 

This  paragraph  may  find  its  way  into  some 
churches  whose  thermometer  is  dangerously 
near  freezing-point.  Contributions  of  money 
to  the  Lord’s  treasury  and  of  souls  to  his  serv¬ 
ice  have  fallen  off.  The  church’s  pulse  is 
feeble.  “Zion  mourns.”  That  is  the  stereo¬ 
typed  complaint  in  every  dull  and  dreary 
prayer-meeting.  No  donbt  that  such  “Zions” 
mourn,  and  so  does  the  Holy  Spirit  mourn  over 
their  pitiable  barrenness.  It  is  about  time  to 
lay  aside  mourning,  and  to  put  on  the  whole 
armor  of  God.  Yon  do  not  need  a  new  min¬ 
ister  as  much  as  you  need  new  hearts.  “Look 
to  yourselves. ”  Look  to  God!  Don’t  run  off 
after  some  itinerant  “  revivalist.  ”  Let  every 
church  member  confess  his  or  her  own  sins  to 
the  Master,  and  get  a  fresh  baptism  of  the 
Holy  Spirit. 

I  honestly  believe  that  the  success  or  the 
failure  of  most  of  our  churches  for  the  next 
year  will  mainly  depend  upon  themsehrs.  God 
is  waiting  and  is  wondering  why  his  people 
don’t  ask  for  more  of  the  blessings  he  is  ready 
to  bestow.  If  a  church  has  a  pastor  who  is  at 
all  worthy  of  his  high  calling,  let  them  rally 
around  him,  and  strengthen  his  hands.  Let 
them  seek  God  at  their  family-altars,  and  re¬ 
vive  the  “church  in  the  house.  ”  Let  them 
come  to  church  on  the  Lord’s  day,  not  to  carp 
and  criticise,  or  even  for  their  own  selfish 
enjoyment,  but  to  worship  God,  and  feed  on 
his  Word,  and  grow  in  grace.  When  the  min¬ 
ister  prays  for  spiritual  blessings,  let  the  “peo¬ 
ple  say  Amen”  in  their  hearts.  When  he 
appeals  for  money  for  Christ’s  cause,  let  them 
say  amen  in  their  purses.  Whatever  proposal 
he  makes  for  the  upbuilding  of  the  flock  or  for 
any  benevolent  work,  or  for  the  reaching  of 
impenitent  souls,  let  the  “amen”  be  prompt 
and  thorough !  The  social  will  always  take 
care  of  itself  if  the  spiritual  is  strong  and 
active.  If  the  pastor  takes  bold  ground  against 
popular  sins,  stand  by  him !  The  voice  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  is  “look  to  yourselves!”  A  minis¬ 
ter  of  ten- man  power  cannot  achieve  spiritual 
results  in  a  church  that  has  no  heart  to  wor¬ 
ship.  and  no  “mind  to  work.” 
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THE  SUCCESS  OF  FAILURE. 

Douglas  P.  Putnam  D.D. 

Christ  once  drew  a  parallel  between  his  own 
death  and  the  death  of  a  com  of  wheat.  At 
another  time  he  made  a  remark  which  clearly 
indicates  a  dissimilarity  between  his  death 
and  that  of  the  natural  seed  corn,  "I  lay  down 
my  life  that  I  may  take  it  again.  ”  “I  have 
power  to  lay  it  down  and  I  have  power  to  take 
it  again.  ’  ’  His  death  was  to  be  his  own  choice 
and  voluntary  act,  as  much  so  as  though  not 
accomplished  by  the  hand  of  wicked  men. 

Not  so,  however,  with  the  corn  of  wheat. 
When  it  goes  into  the  ground  to  die,  it  has  no 
choice  in  the  matter.  And  when  it  comes  up 
out  of  the  grave  with  its  renewed  and  multi¬ 
plied  life,  there  is  no  act  of  will  or  effort  on 
its  part.  With  this  exception  the  law  of  life 
through  death,  which  Christ  pointed  out,  was 
identical  for  himself  and  for  the  com  of  wheat. 

It  is  a  question  as  to  how  long  a  time  the 
germ  of  life  can  be  retained  in  a  grain  of 
wheat  or  other  seed  corn.  We  have  all  heard 
the  story  of  the  Egyptian  wheat  and  the  lily 
bulb  which  were  said  to  have  been  folded  up 
in  the  hand  of  the  mummy  and  laid  away  in 
the  dry  atmosphere  of  the  tombs  for  a  thou¬ 
sand  years  and  which,  upon  being  brought  out 
to  the  light  and  placed  under  proper  condi¬ 
tions  of  earth  and  air  and  moisture,  have  grown 
and  produced  ‘  *  after  its  kind,  ’  ’  with  all  the 
yonthfulness  of  first  and  second  year  seed 
com.  Again,  I  have  heard  all  such  statements 
as  to  the  millenial  age  of  vegetable  germs 
called  in  question  as  impossible,  on  the  ground 
that  the  particles  of  matter  would  disintegrate 
with  time  and  the  seed  germ  would  of  neces¬ 
sity  become  devitalized.  Of  course  this  is  a 
question  of  fact  to  be  determined  by  experi¬ 
ment  and  not  by  theory. 

But  of  this  we  can  have  no  doubt ;  as  long  as 
the  grain  of  wheat  lies  in  the  hand  of  the 
mummy,  or  elsewhere,  intact,  unspoiled  and 
undying,  *  ‘  it  abideth  alone,  ’  ’  whether  it  be  for 
a  twelve  month,  or  for  a  millenium.  If  it  is 
ever  to  increase,  or  do  anything  in  the  world, 
if  it  is  ever  to  multiply  and  be  anything  more 
than  it  now  is,  it  must  go  down  into  the 
ground  and  be  despoiled.  It  must  rot  and 
die! 

I  have  sometimes  playfully  thought  to  my¬ 
self  that  when  we  dig  in  the  earth  in  the 
spring-time  to  make  their  little  graves  for  the 
seed  com  and  the  lily  bulb  and  plant  them  out 
of  sight  in  the  dark  and  dismal  ground,  we 
ought  to  get  up  a  funeral  procession  and  play 
the  dead  march  and  carry  black  plumes  and 
wear  crape  and  shed  tears  over  the  spot.  It  is 
so  sad  to  bury  anybody — to  shut  up  anything 
in  a  tomb — where  it  must  be  subject  to  corrup¬ 
tion  and  to  death. 

But,  someone  reminds  me,  this  is  the  way  of 
natnre.  Our  fiower  beds  are  not  graveyards, 
nor  our  corn  fields  burial  places.  If  we  are  to 
have  a  garden  of  flowers  or  a  harvest  of  wheat, 
the  seed  corn  and  the  lily  bulbs  must  go  down 
into  the  ground  and  die  I 

Therefore  instead  of  weeping  when  we  plant 
our  gardens  and  fields,  we  will  throw  away  our 
emblems  of  mourning.  We  will  stop  our 
funeral  dirges  and  we  will  lift  up  our  shouts 
of  gladnesss  and  carry  bright  banners  and  we 
will  rejoice  and  be  glad  because  of  the  multi¬ 
plied  beauty  and  largeness  of  life  that  is  to 
come  at  the  harvest. 

Tes,  and  why  not  have  the  same  confidence 
of  hope  and  faith  at  our  own  burial  and  at  the 
burial  of  our  Christian  friends  and  at  the  fail¬ 
ure  of  any  of  our  plans  and  expectations? 
Christ  applies  the  same  principle  to  himself 
and  to  the  seed  com.  He  teaches  ns  that  the 
same  law  of  life  through  death,  and  of  success 
through  apparent  failure,  rans  through  all  the 
spheres  of  our  moral  and  spiritual  activities. 
The  way  of  life  is  the  way  of  death.  The  way 


of  success  and  high  achievement  in  any  line, 
is  the  way  of  struggle,  of  effort  and  of  waste. 

All  this  is  trae  for  the  individual,  for  insti¬ 
tutions  and  for  society  at  large.  The  blood  of 
the  martyrs  is  the  seed  of  the  Church.  The 
dying,  decaying  leaves  of  the  forest  are  the 
mulching  and  feeding  of  the  growing  trees. 
The  toil  and  sacrifice  and  courageous  defeat  of 
one  generation  is  the  advancement  and  up¬ 
building  of  the  next. 

Forty  years  ago  next  December,  John  Brown 
of  Ossawatomie  was  hanged  at  Charlestown, 
Ya.,  according  to  the  forms  of  law,  for  his 
anti-slavery  raid  at  Harper’s  Ferry.  A  few 
days  later  his  body  was  buried  upon  his  own 
desolate  farm  in  the  Adirondacks  of  New 
York.  So  unpopular  had  been  Brown’s  course 
and  so  intense  was  the  feeling  created  thereby, 
that  when  a  young  clergyman  of  New  England 
appeared  with  a  few  kindred  spirits  of  the 
laity  to  officiate  at  his  burial,  be  was  almost 
ostracized,  and  soon  after  was  compelled 
to  give  up  his  pastorate  because  of  the  part  he 
had  taken  in  this  burial.  Yet  who  does  not 
know  that  in  less  than  five  years  from  that 
time  an  army  of  half  a  million  men  were  sing¬ 
ing  to  the  march  of  their  mighty  tread : 

“John  Brown’s  body  lies  mouldering  in  the  ground. 

But  his  soul  goes  marching  on.  ” 

Since  then  nearly  the  whole  world  has  built 
his  sepulchre.  The  young  clergyman,  the 
Rev.  Joshua  Young,  so  the  public  press  tells 
ns,  is  still  living,  has  recently  celebrated  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  ordination  in  the 
ministry,  honored  and  respected  by  all,  and 
lately  returned  to  that  lonely  grave  in  the 
Adirondacks  to  take  part  in  the  public  cere¬ 
mony  of  laying  by  the  side  of  their  leader  the 
remains  of  the  seven  men  who  were  killed  in 
the  raid  at  Harper’s  Ferry  in  1869. 

Similar,  if  not  so  conspicuous,  instances  of 
the  same  principle  aie  occurring  constantly. 
There  came  into  the  harbor  of  one  of  our 
Atlantic  coast  cities,  one  day  last  spring,  a 
ship  ladened  with  a  most  unusual  and  precious 
freightage.  There  was  no  tariff  high  or  low, 
for  protection  or  for  revenue  only,  on  this 
ship’s  load.  The  whole  nation  gives  welcome 
to  this  cargo,  yet  the  flag  is  at  half  mast  upon 
the  vessel’s  prow.  As  each  box  in  this  con¬ 
signment  is  raised  over  the  vessel’s  side  and 
carefully  lowered  to  the  dock  below,  a  company 
of  soldiers  fire  a  salute.  It  is  the  nation’s  dead, 
more  than  six  hundred  in  this  ship,  being 
brought  back  from  the  islands  of  the  sea  for 
burial  in  their  native  soil.  Some  insist  upon 
saying  that  the  sacrifice  is  too  costly!  that 
every  one  of  these  citizen  soldiery  is  worth 
more  than  an  whole  island  full  of  Cubans  or 
Filipinos.  It  may  be.  But  is  not  this  God’s 
way  of  working  everywhere,  the  good  and  the 
strong  being  made  to  suffer  and  to  waste  in 
order  that  the  weaker  and  more  inferior  may 
have  improvement?  We  cannot  rejoice  over 
the  conflicts  now  going  on,  but  when  the  seed 
of  this  planting  has  grown  and  ripened  into 
the  freedom  and  self-government  of  these  peo¬ 
ples  of  the  island  seas,  we  shall  have  occasion 
for  gladness.  “If  it  die,  it  bringeth  forth  much 
fruit.  ’’ 

When  Christ  himself  died,  there  were  those 
who  regarded  bis  life  as  a  failure,  and  looked 
upon  bis  closed  tomb,  sealed  with  the  seal  of 
the  mightiest  empire  upon  earth,  as  proof  posi¬ 
tive  of  his  utter  failure !  But  the  generations 
have  long  since  learned  to  say  as  the  very 
cbiefest  article  of  Christian  faith,  “I  believe 

IN  THE  RESURRECTION  OF  THE  DEAD.’’  Whether 

“the  dead’’  be  our  Saviour  himself,  our  de¬ 
parted  friends,  or  our  broken  hopes  and  the 
wasted  expectations  of  our  Christian  labors, 
we  may  carry  banners  all  through  life  and  lift 
up  the  shouts  of  cheer,  for  God  will  never 
forget  his  own,  but  bring  it  forth  into  “new¬ 
ness  of  life.  ’  ’ 


“CHIPS  FROM  THE  STUDY-TABLE.” 

John  Inglesant. 

From  George  Adam  Smith’s  recent  biogra¬ 
phy  of  Henry  Drummond  we  learn  that  the 
original  outline  of  Natural  Law  in  the  Spir¬ 
itual  World  was  read  before  a  theological  club 
in  Glasgow  and  condemned  by  all  present,  save 
one.  That  one  voice  encouraged  the  author  to 
write  his  book,  but  when  it  was  offered  for 
publication  it  was  twice  “declined  with 
thanks.’’  There  is  nothing  unprecedented  in 
this:  it  is  only  the  customary  reception  which 
is  given  to  the  world’s  thought-provoking  and 
epoch-making  books.  But  the  incident  serves 
to  punctuate  afresh  the  fact  that  thinking 
which  is  to  help  the  world,  and  advance  the 
bewildered  minds  of  men  to  the  new  positions 
which  are  alone  safe,  cannot  be  expected  to 
possess  any  great  dexterity  in  running  itself 
into  the  matrices  of  contemporary  thought. 

The  theological  club,  too,  or  ministerial 
association,  has  its  limitations  as  a  forum  for 
tentative  ideas.  If  it  meets  on  Monday,  even 
the  cheeriest  fraternal  intercourse  cannot  nul¬ 
lify  the  law  of  action  and  reaction  which  is 
accountable  for  the  proverbial  blueness  of  that 
day  in  the  clerical  calendar.  However  pacific 
the  mood,  physically  the  ministers  are  at 
low- water  mark.  It  is  not  the  opportune  time 
for  submitting  to  their  consideration  the  un¬ 
familiar  and  sometimes  provocative  suggestions 
of  the  newer  thought.  Generally  speaking, 
secular  companionships,  with  their  complete 
change  of  associations,  would  be  more  helpful 
to  the  preacher  while  recuperating  from  his 
Sunday’s  exhaustion,  than  “talking  shop’’  in 
his  own  professional  circle.  Many  of  the  best 
city  pastors  act  on  this  principle  and  leave 
the  Monday  morning  clerical  meeting  to  the 
suburban  brethren,  to  whom  coming  to  the  city, 
of  itself,  is  a  diversion. 

The  “Comparative  Summary”  used  to  be  a 
matter  for  denominational  self-complacency, 
with  its  pleasing  exhibit  of  numerical  growth. 
But  now  it  has  come  to  be  a  target  for  outside 
criticism  because  it  registers  a  steady  declen¬ 
sion.  For  the  past  six  years  respectively  the 
new  members  added  to  our  rolls  footed  up,  in 
even  thousands,  74,  67,  64,  57,  57,  48.  And 
the  net  increase  in  membership  was  40,  26,  20, 
17,  14,  8.  Allowance  being  made  for  the  sep¬ 
arate  notation,  in  the  past  two  years  only,  of 
those  dismissed,  dropped  or  deceased,  the  fact 
still  stares  ns  in  the  face  that  the  Presbyterian 
Church  has  in  these  six  years  suffered  a 
marked  numerical  shrinkage.  If  we  had  had 
a  net  increase  of  membership  corresponding  in 
ratio  to  our  actual  decrease,  we  should  to-day 
number  a  million  and  a  quarter  of  communicants 
instead  of  nine  hundred  and  eighty-three  thou¬ 
sand.  _ 

And  these  have  been  the  years  of  theological 
controversy,  with  forces  either  mobilized  or 
protocolled,  and  they  have  been  years  of  a 
prevalent  exclusiveness.  Now  it  is  true  that 
a  rigorous  partisanship  does  push  forward  the 
early  growth  of  a  denomination,  but  the  essen¬ 
tial  feature  of  later  prosperity  is  comprehen¬ 
siveness.  The  ideal  of  Christian  toleration, 
too,  is  that  divergent  views  shall  be  accorded 
a  recognized  existence,  in  fidelity  to  the  exam¬ 
ple  and  teachings  of  Christ,  irrespective  of 
consequences  and  because  it  is  right.  But  in 
point  of  fact  we  are  forced  into  toleration  by 
reaction  from  the  detrimental  experiences  of 
an  energetic  illiberalism.  We  grow  weary  of 
divisive  movements  because  they  are  discovered 
to  be  intrinsically  un-Christian  and  effectively 
injurious.  And  thus  we  become  tolerant 
through  exigency,  but  we  miss  the  joy  and 
honor  of  that  tolerance  which  roots  itself  in 
principle. 
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WORK  AMONG  THE  .lEWS, 

The  Jewish  Church  is  the  Old  School  branch 
of  the  Messiah  Church  and  the  Christian 
Church  is  the  New  School  branch.  There 
need  not  be  prejudice  and  virulence  of  feeling 
between  these  two  great  branches  of  the 
Messiah  Church.  The  New  School  branch 
preserves  all  the  essential  truths  contained  in 
the  Old  and  has  some  new  and  highly  valuable 
ones  besides. 

1.  The  House  to  House  Mission  seeks  to  intro¬ 
duce  these  truths  into  homes  that  are  without 
them.  This  is  not  an  impertinence  is  it? 
During  the  great  naval  parade  some  of  us  went 
up  on  the  roof  of  a  house  to  see  it.  We  thought 
we  could  get  a  better  view  from  that  elevated 
position.  It  would  not  have  been  considered 
an  impertinence  for  those  on  the  roof  to  have 
called  down  to  those  on  the  sidewalk,  Come  up 
and  see  the  parade  from  this  point!  I  have  yet 
to  learn  that  an  advantage  in  commerce,  in 
philosophy,  in  science,  or  in  religion,  secured 
and  then  offered  to  those  that  have  it  not  is  an 
impertinence,  or  even  a  criticism.  The  House 
to  House  Mission  seeks  to  throw  pictures  of 
new  truths  upon  the  walls  cf  the  home  and  let 
those  truths  do  their  own  blessed  work. 

2.  This  work  is  largely  among  people  who 
have  cut  themselves  loose  from  association 
with  any  church.  The  Jewish  Church  in  New 
York  City  must  face  the  fact  that  the  Protestant 
Church  faces  continually,  that  there  are  great 
multitudes  of  people  who  are  irreligious,  non¬ 
synagogue  goers,  who  have  for  one  cause  or 
other  abandoned  the  faith  of  their  fathers. 
These  people  are  liable  to  fall  between  the  two 
stools  unless  effort  is  made  in  their  behalf.  Is 
it  not  perfectly  legitimate  for  any  one  to  seek 
to  capture  these  unattached  minds  and  lead 
them  toward  new  truth?  Hard  conditions, 
poverty,  inconveniences  help  on  the  work  of 
irreligiousness.  Is  it  not  kindly  to  seek  to  im¬ 
prove  general  conditions? 

The  Jewish  Church  would  certainly  prefer 
to  see  an  Israelite  saved  even  in  the  Christian 
way,  rather  than  not  saved  at  all.  The  House 
to  House  Mission  is  directed  principally  to 
that  vast  number  of  Israelites  who  are  liable 
to  eternal  destruction  if  not  saved  in  the  Chris¬ 
tian  way.  We  ought  to  have  the  “God  speed’’ 
of  the  Jewish  Church  as  well  as  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Church  in  this  work,  and  I  hope  we  shall. 

3.  This  work  is  largely  friendly,  charitable, 
sympathetic  to  poor  people  because  they  are 
poor  and  need  what  we  can  give  them  in  the 
way  of  advice  and  kind  words.  Our  mission¬ 
ary,  Mr.  H.  P  Faust,  has  made  visits  to  thou¬ 
sands  of  families  during  the  summer  months. 
It  is  a  kind  word,  an  offer  of  help,  an  ice 
ticket,  or  milk  ticket  given  and  a  word  about 
Messiah  if  allowed;  if  not  allowed,  he  passes 
on  with  “peace  and  blessing  abide  with  yon.’’ 
He  gives  Hebrew  New  Testaments,  helpful 
tracts  and  books,  to  those  who  will  receive 
them.  He  visits  the  sick  in  the  hospitals.  He 
is  the  wise  friend  and  counsellor  of  foreigners 
who  cannot  speak  our  language,  and  secures  for 
them  their  rights  before  the  law.  During  the 
summer  he  sent  into  the  country  for  a  two 
weeks’  stay  over  seven  hundred  mothers  and 


children.  He  secured  a  day’s  outing  for  nearly 
four  thousand  people.  Indeed  our  missionary 
goes  about  in  the  spirit  of  Job  xxix.  12-16. 

This  work  is  under  the  supervision  of  a  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Presbytery,  of  which  the  Rev.  S.  B. 
Rossiter  D.D.  is  Chairman.  He  receives  all 
moneys  given  for  this  work,  sees  that  all 
legitimate  expenses  are  paid,  and  reports  to 
Presbytery.  He  will  gladly  give  further  in 
formation  concerning  this  vvork  done  in  the 
very  spirit  of  the  Master. 


SPECUL  SEKVICF.S  ON  THE  WEST  SIDE. 

A  valued  friend,  sending  us  certain  items  of 
information,  adds.  Have  you  renJizfil  that  we 
are  in  the  closing  weeks  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury?  Well,  no,  we  have  not.  because  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  ns  that  the  nineteenth  century  closes 
with  the  end  of  the  year  1900.  Nonetheless  do 
we  realize  the  importance  of  every  well  con¬ 
sidered  measure  for  quickening  and  deepening 
the  religions  life  of  this  community  and  espe¬ 
cially  of  our  own  Church,  and  it  is  with  in¬ 
tense  interest  that  we  follow  the  movements 
inaugurated  by  the  pastors  of  the  West  Side 
with  this  end  in  view.  Plans  are  not  yet 
perfected,  but  it  can  now  be  announced  that, 
dividing  the  West  Side  by  Twenty-third  street, 
a  .series  of  services  will  be  held  at  the  same 
time  in  each  section.  During  the  week  begin¬ 
ning  November  12,  in  the  West  Fifty  first  and 
the  Old  First  Churches,  during  that  beginning 
November  19,  in  Faith  (359  West  Forty-eighth 
street)  and  the  University  Place  Churches, 
the  week  following,  beginning  November  26, 
in  the  North  (Thirty-first  street  and  Ninth 
avenue)  and  the  Thirteenth  Street  Churches, 
the  week  following  (December  3  10)  in  Christ 
(Thirty-fifth  street  near  Seventh  avenue)  and 
the  Old  Spring  Street  Churches,  and  in  West¬ 
minster  Church  (West  Twenty-third  street)  on 
the  border  of  both  sections,  during  the  week 
beginning  December  10. 

Leaders  in  this  movement  report  the  people 
most  responsive,  and  say  they  meet  encourage¬ 
ment  at  every  turn.  The  meetings  will  seek 
not  so  much  to  reach  non  church  goers  as  to 
arouse  church  members  and  place  upon 
them  the  responsibility  of  reaching  others. 


THE  WOMAN’S  HOTEL  AGAIN. 

If  half  a  million  dollars  had  been  called  for 
to  build  a  home  for  tramps,  a  hospital  for  the 
sick,  a  reformatory  for  the  erring,  or  a  school 
for  the  defective  or  feeble  minded  it  would 
have  been  promptly  forthcoming.  No  commu¬ 
nity  in  the  world  is  so  quick  as  ours  to  respond 
to  the  call  for  a  benevolent  deed,  when  the 
benevolence  of  the  deed  is  obvious.  But  it  has 
not  yet  become  obvious  that  it  is  a  matter  of 
moment  to  help  a  body  of  people  so  respectable, 
so  courageous,  so  eminently  self  helpful  as  our 
self-supporting  women  of  the  better  class 
The  time  has  as  yet  been  too  short  for  the  best 
among  us  to  realize  how  fundamental  to  the 
public  weal  is  the  welfare  of  this  large  and 
rapidly  growing  body,  which  sprang  into  exist¬ 
ence  barely  a  generation  ago.  But  if  the 
housing  of  the  poor  is  a  matter  of  importance, 
of  far  greater  importance,  individual  for  indi¬ 
vidual,  is  the  mode  of  life  of  the  women  whose 
integrity,  morality  and  manners  closely  affect 
the  educational,  professional  and  business  in¬ 
terests  of  the  community. 

It  took  a  generation  of  agitation  to  convince 
men  snd  women  of  means  that  “philanthropy 
and  five  per  cent.’’  in  the  matter  of  the  hous¬ 
ing  of  the  poor  was  an  object  worthy  their 
attention.  Too  few  of  them  are  even  yet  in¬ 
terested  in  the  building  of  model  tenements, 
or  in  making  decently  habitable  the  other 
tenement  houses  of  this  city.  But  the  interest 
is  growing,  and  the  Building  Commission  not¬ 
withstanding,  we  shall  no  doubt  eventually 


have  better  homes  for  those  who  must  live  in 
tenement  houses.  Let  us  not  wait  for  that 
time  before  taking  up  the  cause  of  a  much 
more  interesting  class,  the  intelligent,  refined 
business  and  professional  women,  who,  as  a 
writer  in  The  Tribune  recently  urged,  “require 
the  same  housing  as  a  business  man  under  like 
circumstances.’’  The  business  man  who  has 
no  home  has  his  club,  and  his  freedom  to  come 
and  go  without  escort  at  all  hours.  The  busi¬ 
ness  woman  needs  at  least  as  much  comfort, 
because,  being  a  woman,  she  has  not  and  does 
not  desire  as  much  freedom  in  the  matter  of 
recreation.  And  only  a  hotel  can  give  needed 
comfort  to  a  woman  who  has  no  home. 

In  her  addresses  before  groups  or  large 
assemblies  of  persons  occupied  with  charitable 
work,  Mrs.  .Josephine  Shaw  Lowell  often  takes 
occasion  to  remind  her  hearers  that  the  very 
poor,  out- of  work,  shiftless  incapable  people 
with  whom  for  the  most  part  they  have  lo 
do  are  in  fact  not  the  most  important  members 
of  society.  Such  a  reminder  is  golden,  coming 
from  a  woman  who  has  devoted  the  whole  of  a 
nobly  beautiful  life  to  the  succor  of  this  class. 
The  really  important  members  of  society,  she 
continually  insists,  are  the  hard-working,  self- 
denying  people  who  ask  no  help,  who  are  able 
to  surmount  some  of  their  own  difficulties  and 
to  endure  in  silence  those  they  cannot  sur¬ 
mount,  and  it  is  these,  she  reiterates,  who  first 
of  all  should  command  the  succor  of  society 
for  those  difficulties  which  they  cannot  sur¬ 
mount  and  ought  not  to  endure.  Such  are  the 
business  and  professional  women  who  have  not 
homes  of  their  own. 

The  presence  of  the  business  woman  among 
us  is  so  recent  that  few  thinking  people  are 
yet  aware  of  the  needs  of  traveling  women  of 
this  class.  The  needs  of  traveling  business 
men  have  well-nigh  revolutionized  hotel  meth¬ 
ods,  in  city  and  country ;  those  of  traveling 
business  women  have  yet  to  be  considered. 
The  Margaret  Louisa  Home  turns  away  from 
fifty  to  a  hundred  applicants  every  day.  How 
important  from  every  point  of  view  that  these 
women,  most  of  them  young,  many  of  them 
inexperienced  in  city  life,  should  have  a  safe, 
dignified  and  convenient  place  of  abode  while 
in  this  city  on  business! 

The  Woman’s  Hotel  scheme  does  not  offer 
brilliant  speculative  opportunities,  but  it  does 
offer  a  safe  investment  and  an  opportunity  to 
do  a  large  and  far-reaching  service  to  the 
whole  community— not  simply  to  the  class 
whose  welfare  it  contemplates.  Of  the  amount 
required  little  more  than  two  thirds  have  as 
yet  been  subscribed.  There  is  need  of  prompt¬ 
ness  in  this  matter.  The  land  in  prospect 
should  be  secured  and  building  begun  before 
winter.  Let  those  who  have  money  to  invest 
in  helping  their  fellows  come  forward  now. 

DISAPPOINTMENT. 

The  disappointment  of  thousands  while  wait¬ 
ing  for  the  wind  to  make  a  yacht  race  is  a 
lesson  in  our  life  and  a  suggestive  study  of 
what  is  often  thought  a  melancholy  mystery. 
Hope  is  next  to  love  the  power  that  moves  the 
world ;  expectation  is  a  large  part  of  human  joy. 
So  it  comes  to  pass  that  much  of  sorrow  is  fail¬ 
ure  in  expectation;  the  keener  pangs  are  a 
hope  that  perishes,  and  our  religion  is  a  hope, 
a  watch  for  something  to  be  and  to  become  the 
best.  It  teaches  the  true  measure  of  values 
and  so  prevents  the  hurts  which  it  also  comes 
to  heal.  For  a  heart  ache  may  be  given  by  a 
trifle,  yet  it  in  itself  is  no  trifle.  Uncover  the 
nerve  and  a  touch  will  be  agony;  reach  for  a 
flower  and  the  sting  of  a  bee  is  like  a  stab  in 
the  heart.  Surprise  is  an  element  of  sorrow. 
You  did  not  expect  to  be  hurt;  how  it  hurts 
the  more!  A  child  sees  a  glinting  thing  that 
has  fallen  on  the  hearth  which  it  eagerly 
grasps.  Oh,  how  it  hurts  to  be  burned  by  sur- 
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rise!  We  are  all  children  at  heart,  easily 
saprrised  and  jnst  as  snrely  burned  when  we 
take  np  live  coals  for  pleasures.  The  sparks 
from  the  anvils  of  daily  life  make  ns  shriek 
when  they  tonch  the  flesh 

It  happens  thus  that  the  great  mass  of  onr 
disappointments  are  onr  secondary  and  indi¬ 
vidual  mothers.  We  set  onr  hearts  on  little 
things  and  they  cause  us  great  pain;  to  lose  a 
game  or  a  race  or  a  record  leaves  nothing 
worth  living  for  for  the  time;  small  defeats  so 
become  great  tragedies.  For  now  we  see 
through  a  glass  darkly;  through  the  mists  mis¬ 
takenly.  And  there  is  no  office  of  religion 
more  practical  than  a  correction  of  the  out¬ 
look  ;  our  clouds  are  gray  or  dun  or  dark  until 
the  sun  glorifies  them  from  behind  the  hills. 
Then  the  larger  things,  the  loftier,  hold  the 
glory  longer.  We  may  wait  for  the  wind  and 
fail  many  days;  but  if  we  “watch  for  the  morn¬ 
ing,  ”  we  never  fail.  For  the  primal  forces 
that  swing  the  stars  are  behind  the  dayspring; 
your  expectation  of  dawn  all  through  the  night 
is  as  sure  of  fulfillment  as  a  longing  for 
heaven.  There  is  assured  triumph,  a  secure 
joy  in  the  chant,  “My  expectation  is  from 
him.”  There  is  no  long  or  large  disappoint¬ 
ment  for  them  that  “watch  for  the  morning.” 

EDITORIAL  >'OTEK. 

Our  readers  will  have  noticed  in  another 
column  a  note  from  Professor  DeWitt  of 
Princeton.  We  ask  their  attention  to  it  and 
especially  to  the  last  part  of  it,  in  which  he 
.says;  “I  know  enough  of  editorial  offices  to 
know  that  the  editor  necessarily  occupies  a 
point  of  view  diif-'rent  from  that  of  the  con¬ 
tributor  and  may  decline  to  print  an  article, 
while,  as  in  this  case,  desirous  to  be  both 
friendly  and  just  to  the  writer.”  These  we 
think  are  golden  words.  We  did  try  to  be  just 
and  friendly  to  Dr.  DeWitt.  He  was  not  sat¬ 
isfied  with  our  action,  and  as  he  had  a  right  to 
do  had  his  reply  to  Dr.  Hamlin  published 
elsewhere.  But  the  important  matter  for  us  is 
that  he  recognizes  the  fact  that  in  it  all  we 
did  our  best  to  be  friendly  and  just.  We 
believe  ourselves  to  be  both.  Our  editorial 
columns  are  our  own.  We  stand  for  something 
we  think  valuable,  and  we  mean  to  continue 
to  stand  for  it.  But  we  are  interested  in  the 
whole  Presbyterian  Church,  and  in  all  its 
tendencies  “Old”  and  “New,”  conservative 
and  liberal.  Every  live  church  has  and  must 
have  both  tendencies,  and  we  have  welcomed 
and  shall  continue  to  welcome  articles  from 
both  sides.  Dr.  DeWitt  has  heretofore  written 
for  The  Evangelist.  Recognizing  that,  though 
our  conduct  does  not  .satisfy  his  judgment,  it 
was  prompted  by  a  friendly  spirit  and  a  just 
spirit,  he  will  write  for  us  again;  and  we  shall 
give  cordial  welcome  to  his  contributions, 
whether  or  not  we  agree  with  him  in  all  par¬ 
ticulars. 


A  practical  difficulty  for  the  Presbyteries  in 
providing  for  vacant  churches  and  unemployed 
ministers  comes  naturally  from  the  power  of 
control  in  our  organization,  which  falls  short 
of  being  quite  efficient  at  any  time  and  fails 
utterly  with  strong  churches  or  strong-minded 
sessions.  The  great  body  of  our  moderately 
able  churches  are  resolute  to  please  themselves 
so  long  as  there  is  a  possible  chance  of  securing 
a  better  man  than  their  field  can  rightly 
demand  or  easily  support.  These  churches  will 
remain  vacant  on  chances,  in  spite  of  Presby- 
terial  recommendation  or  advice,  and  they  will 
look  far  and  long  for  a  stranger  in  the  hope  of 
discovering  a  jewel.  Presbytery  is  powerless 
to  interfere.  A  Presbyterial  Committee  is 
necessarily  feeble,  slow,  indecisive,  compromis¬ 
ing.  This  difficulty  increases  as  churches  grow 
older  and  fixed  in  their  habits  of  self-reliance 
and  self-control.  And  our  form  of  government 


is  proving  itself  unequal  to  cope  with  it. 
The  spirit  of  unrest  is  not  original  with  the 
ministers;  it  lies  deep  in  the  habits  and  hearts 
of  the  people.  And  there  Is  no  power  to  hold 
it  in  check  but  the  personal  and  commanding 
popularity  of  the  minister.  It  has  come  to 
pass  that  churches  very  often  need  a  man  of 
afl'airs  even  more  than  a  minister  of  spiritual 
things.  The  double  office  few  can  fill.  Vacan¬ 
cies  will  stand,  ministers  without  charges  will 
wait,  till  some  change  comes  by  common  con¬ 
sent  and  mutual  concession,  either  in  the  reor¬ 
ganization  of  parishes,  or  the  reinforcement  of 
Presbyterial  authority — or  both. 


The  Rev.  Dr.  William  Waith  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church,  Lancaster,  stands  fourth  as  to 
date  of  ordination  on  the  roll  of  the  Presbvtery 
of  Buffalo,  which  counts  fifty  four  names. 
And  we  believe  that  none  in  advance  of  him 
are  yet  in  active  pastoral  duty,  as  himself  has 
been  for  now  forfii  right  genr.t  at  Lancaster 
— presenting  thus  a  continuous  charge,  having 
very  few  parallels  in  the  whole  Church.  And 
this  forty  eighth  anniversary  was  made  ex¬ 
tremely  pleasant  by  a  banquet,  at  which  a 
large  company  sat  down,  on  the  evening  of 
October  6.  It  was  held  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Ladies’  Aid  Society  and  the  Young  Men’s 
Snnday  Evening  Society.  All  the  present  and 
former  members  of  the  church  and  congrega¬ 
tion  were  invited,  friends  came  from  Buf¬ 
falo  and  elsewhere,  or  sent  letters  of  greeting. 
Mr.  John  B  Squire  presided,  Mr.  N.  B. 
Gatchell  spoke  to  the  toast.  Our  Pastor,  and 
Dr.  Waith  responded  to  the  sentiment,  My 
People;  then  the  “heads  of  departments,”  be¬ 
ginning  with  the  Sunday  school  and  including 
both  sexes,  were  briefly  heard  from,  and  last 
of  all,  no  element  of  real  and  substantial  inter¬ 
est  was  omitted,  for  a  collection  of  eleven  hun¬ 
dred  and  seventv-flve  dollars  was  made  there 
and  then  to  meet  a  debt — “every  cent  the 
church  owes” — of  a  thousand  dollars  In  what 
way  Dr.  Waith’s  forty  eight  years  of  faithful 
labor  as  pastor  and  Presbyter  could  have  been 
more  worthily  honored  we  are  unable  to  indi¬ 
cate.  He  has  been  clerk  of  the  Presbytery  of 
Buffalo  for  very  many  years,  and  it  is  safe  to 
say  those  records  are  nowhere  excelled  for  pen¬ 
manship  and  propriety  of  expression.  Thirty- 
five  persons,  we  notice,  were  added  to  Lancaster 
Church  on  profession  of  their  faith,  during  the 
last  church  year. 


The  much  heralded  letter  to  Bishop  Potter 
by  one  of  his  recently  deposed  Presbyters  is 
only  an  iteration  of  personal  feeling,  individ¬ 
ual  opinion,  and  some  prejudice.  The  position 
of  one  man  is  little  enough  compared  with  the 
attitude  of  the  whole  Church  toward  the  Chris¬ 
tian  scholarship  of  this  age.  It  is  a  little  amus¬ 
ing  when  this  one  man  talks  as  if  the  Church 
must  stand  or  fall  with  him,  when  the  Church 
he  wauts  would  be  a  small  and  ever  narrowing 
sect  of  exclusives  and  complainers.  The  course 
of  Bishop  Potter  has  been  both  wise  and 
catholic.  The  Christian  world  is  glad  for  his 
comprehensive  chnrchmanship  and  his  dignified 
refusal  to  be  moved  an  iota  by  the  clamor  of 
an  excited  and  not  altogether  courteous  com¬ 
pany  of  a  very  few  “bishops  and  other  clergy.  ” 
How  simple  is  the  lesson  that  the  Church  is 
more  than  one  man  or  one  party!  Yet  how  the 
“one  man”  groans  when  it  is  brought  home  to 
him ! 

Through  delay  in  the  shipment,  from  Liv¬ 
erpool,  of  some  of  the  material  for  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Historical  Monument  to  be  erected  in 
the  Old  Scots  Grounds  of  the  Presbytery  of 
Monmouth,  the  dedicatory  services  will  not 
take  place  during  the  coming  sessions  of  the 
Synod  of  New  Jersey,  as  expected,  but  pro¬ 
bably  two  or  three  weeks  later. 


OP  OUB  CITY  OHIJBCHES. 

The  West  Church,  Forty-second  street,  the 
Rev.  A.  H.  Evan.s,  pastor,  has  entirely  can¬ 
celed  the  indebtedness  accumulated  during  sev¬ 
eral  years  past.  The  cost  of  the  considerable 
repairs  of  the  past  summer  is  also  met,  and 
every  obligation  discharged.  It  is  proposed  to 
live  up  to  this  good  rule  in  future.  The  pastor 
preached  to  a  good  audience  on  Snnday  morning. 


Dr.  Joseph  T.  Smith  of  Baltimore,  always  a 
welcome  visitor  to  this  city,  preached  lately  in 
Westminster  Church.  The  sermon  was  a  most 
winning  presentation  of  the  love  of  Christ,  and 
was  heard  by  a  large  congregation.  The  pas¬ 
tor,  Dr.  R.  F.  Sample,  spoke  a  few  words,  a 
tribute  to  the  work  and  worth  of  the  venerable 
preacher,  whom  he^had  succeeded  in  Dr.  Smith’s 
first  charge. 

Dr.  Howard  Crosby’s  old  church,  the  Fourth 
Avenue,  was  never  in  better  condition  for 
down  town  work.  Last  Sunday  night  Dr. 
Buchanan  was  installed  pastor,  the  congrega¬ 
tion  being  a  very  large  one.  Dr.  Dnffield 
moderated  the  meeting,  and  Dr.  Wilton  Merle 
Smith  preached  the  sermon.  Drs.  Forbes, 
Birch  and  Booth  took  part  in  the  service  Two 
hundred  new  members  have  been  admitted 
since  Dr.  Buchanan  accepted  the  call,  almost 
all  of  them  from  the  Thirteenth  Street  Church. 

Beloved  for  his  father’s  sake  and  also  for  his 
own,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  Russell  Treat,  rec¬ 
tor  of  St.  Stephen’s  Episcopal  Church  of  this 
city,  a  man  of  fine  culture,  rare  spirit,  high 
ideals  and  great  usefulness  passed  quickly  into 
the  higher  life,  two  weeks  ago,  followed  by 
the  loving  memories  of  many  friends  and 
parishioners  in  Boston,  Greenwich,  Conn.,  and 
New  York.  The  Evangelist,  of  which  his 
father,  the  Rev.  S.  B.  Treat  D.D.  long  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  American  Board,  was  a  life  long 
friend,  adds  this  tribute  of  esteem  and  affection. 

The  unusual  event  of  the  completion  of  sixty 
years  in  one  pulpit,  was  duly  celebrated  on 
Sunday  last  in  honor  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel 
M.  Haskins,  for  that  long  period  rector  of  St. 
Mark’s  Episcopal  Church,  at  Bedford  avenue 
and  South  Fifth  street.  Williamsburgh.  The 
Rev  Morgan  Dix  of  Trinity  Church,  New 
York,  preached  in  the  morning,  and  Dr  W. 

R.  Huntington  of  Grace  Church  gave  an  ad¬ 
dress  in  the  evening.  The  church,  which  is  of 
stone  and  almost  completely  covered  with  ivy, 
has  been  known  for  more  than  half  a  century 
as  the  “Ivy-covered  Church.”  The  edifice  (as 
many  old  residents  will  be  sorry  to  learn)  is 
to  be  torn  down  for  the  convenience  of  the 
new  East  River  bridge. 

A  memorial  of  the  late  widely  known  Dr. 
Thomas  Armitage,  for  forty  years  pastor  of  the 
Fifth  Avenue  Baptist  Church,  New  York,  was 
unveiled  on  Sunday  afternoon  last.  Dr.  Armi¬ 
tage ’s  contemporary  for  the  latter  years  of  his 
ministry.  Dr.  R.  S.  McArthur,  giving  an  elo¬ 
quent  address,  and  Drs  Judson  and  Bitting 
taking  part.  The  design  bears  a  bronze  por¬ 
trait  bust  of  Dr  Armitage,  and  appropriate 
lettering,  the  whole  being  set  in  the  eastern 
wall  of  the  church.  It  was  supplied  by  Charles 

S.  Kaiser  of  the  School  of  Architecture  in 

Columbia  University.  There  were  four  com¬ 
petitors  who  submitted  models  for  the  bust, 
and  the  one  chosen  is  the  work  of  Louise 
Lawson,  who  died  soon  after  its  completion. 
Many  not  of  his  church  or  denomination  will 
recall  the  earnest,  and  in  the  highest  sense, 
successful  ministry  of  Dr.  Armitage.  His 
former  congregation  have  in  jUthisT  memorial 
honored  a  seutiment  thatj  extends  beyond^their 
circle.  ,  .  .  , 
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THl  HEW  JAPAH. 

A  Presbyt«rian  Missionary. 

Eyents  of  epoch-making  importance  have 
occnrred.  Japan  has  entered  the  international 
society  on  terms  of  fnll  equality,  and  her 
desires  as  well  as  the  strennons  efforts  of  her 
best  statesmen  dnring  decades  have  been 
crowned  with  sncoess.  The  new  era  is  launched 
amid  the  applause  of  the  many — Japanese  and 
oreigners.  But  we  are  concerned  with  two 
events  of  special  interest  to  the  Christian 
world.  The  first  is  the  imperial  ordinance  on 
the  state’s  relation  to  and  supervision  of  re¬ 
ligion.  This  ordinance  has  specially  to  do 
with  Christianity,  for  the  two  other  religious 
itnu,  Buddhism  and  Shinto,  remain  on  their 
former  basis  by  distinct  provision  of  this  ordi¬ 
nance.  Thus  Christianity  now  first  in  modem 
Japanese  history  receives  official  recognition 
and  special  police  surveillance.  It  is  now  not 
merely  tolerated  as  it  has  been  for  nearly  three 
decades,  but  it  receives  a  standing  alongside  of 
the  ancient  faiths  of  the  empire. 

About  a  week  after  this  ordinance  came  an¬ 
other  on  Private  School  Regulations,  i.  e.  reg¬ 
ulations  for  schools  that  receive  no  aid  in  any 
financial  sense  from  the  government.  Mutter- 
ings  about  interference  with  mission  work  in 
education  had  been  filling  the  air  for  some  time 
and  very  contradictory  ramors  as  to  the  issue 
became  current.  However,  missionaries  hoped 
for  a  reasonable  and  liberal  policy ;  they  trasted, 
that  is  to  say,  that  Japanese  statesmanship 
would  steer  clearly  between  the  Soylla  of  offi¬ 
cial  favoritism  to  any  special  faith,  thereby 
confirming  each  and  all  in  that  religious  lib¬ 
erty  which  forms  an  ideal  of  its  constitution, 
and  the  Charybdis  of  an  interference  with 
such  constitutionally  guaranteed  freedom  of 
religion,  an  interference  which,  as  it  would  not 
dare  exalt  one  to  the  detriment  of  another, 
wonld  also  not  become  actively  atheistic  and 
deprive  Japan’s  citizens  in  their  formative 
period  of  the  benefit  of  a  morality  based  in  the 
only  way  any  lasting  and  vitally  aggressive 
national  morality  has  ever  been  based,  namely 
on  religion.  Out  of  a  supposed  logical  neces¬ 
sity,  government  schools  have  never  been  al¬ 
lowed  to  include  religious  instruction,  and  so 
many  have  seen  high  professional  seats  used  in 
these  schools  in  antagonism  to  all  religion  as 
essentially  superstitious,  while  religion  could 
never  venture  to  make  her  voice  heard  from 
like  chairs.  Thus  atheism  and  perhaps  other 
conscienceless  ism$  have  all  but  control  of  the 
national  system  of  education,  and  it  is  not 
strange  to  find  rising  Japanese  youth  not  only 
non- religious  but  also  non-moral,  with  no 
loftier  idealism  than  such  as  a  secular  sordid 
this  sidedness  can  inspire.  Many  therefore 
have  felt  the  great  need  of  strong  private 
schools  which  should  supply  a  serious  demand. 
And  Christianity  strove  nobly  to  meet  this 
demand.  Of  course  private  prejudice  and  gov¬ 
ernmental  schemes  disabled  and  dwarfed  its 
efforts  which  at  best  could  not  have  coped 
successfully  with  the  great  task.  These  and 
many  other  reasons  raised  the  hope  that  Chris¬ 
tian  schools  would  not  be  unnaturally  or  un¬ 
fairly  discriminated  against. 

Well,  the  long  expected,  half  dreaded  im¬ 
perial  rescript  at  length  came,  to  be  enforced 
at  once  and  from  the  very  date  of  the  new 
regime,  August  4.  The  article  on  religion, 
i.  e.  against  religion  in  private  schools,  no 
longer  appeared  as  originally  drafted ;  it  was 
excluded  from  the  imperial  Rescript.  But 
what  was  the  surprise  and  dismay  to  find  that 
the  head  of  a  department  could  do  what  even 
the  joint  cabinet  with  the  imperial  sign  man¬ 
ual  ghT^nk  from  doing,  and  thus  insert  in  the 
law  of  the  land  by  his  own  arbitrary,  un¬ 
assisted  pen,  what  well-nigh  the  whole  nation 
deprecated,  and  what  the  world  now  condemns 
as  a  sharply  discordant  note  and  untrue  to  the 


spirit,  perhaps  even  the  letter  of  Article 
XXVllI.  of  the  Constitution,  which  says, 
“Japanese  subjects  shall  within  limits  not 
prejudicial  to  peace  and  order,  and  not  antag¬ 
onistic  to  their  duties  as  subjects,  enjoy  free¬ 
dom  of  religious  belief.  ’  ’ 

The  minister’s  ruling  is  couched  as  follows: 
“It  being  essential  from  the  point  of  view  of 
educational  administration  ( ?  ?  I )  that  general 
education  should  be  independent  of  religion, 
religious  instruction  must  not  be  given,  or  re¬ 
ligions  ceremonies  performed  at  government 
schools,  public  schools  or  schools  whose  cur¬ 
ricula  are  regulated  by  provisions  of  law,  even 
outside  the  regular  course  of  instruction.  ’  ’ 

This  so-called  instruction  struck  consterna¬ 
tion  into  the  hearts  of  Christian  educators.  It 
is  significant  that  only  Christian  educators  take 
it  to  heart,  and  it  is  well-known  that  only 
Christian  education  was  aimed  at — in  fact, 
other  religious  education  is  not  in  the  field  for 
the  religious  training  of  the  youth 
Deep  thinking  on  a  lofty  plane  was  the  first 
act  of  Christians.  This  thinking  has  so  far 
produced  deep  and  lofty  determination,  and  the 
crisis  is  fairly  on  now.  Following  is  a  unani¬ 
mous  declaration  by  a  company  of  leading  and 
representative  Christian  educationalists:  “The 
Constitution  of  the  empire  grants  religions 
liberty ;  the  instruction  of  the  educational 
department  definitely  and  more  completely  than 
ever  forbids  all  teaching  of  religion  as  well  as 
religions  exercises  in  all  schools  seeking  gov¬ 
ernmental  recognition.  We  feel  that  this  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  educational  department  is  contrary 
to  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution  of  the  empire 
in  practically  restricting  the  liberty  of  parents 
in'deciding  upon  the  education  of  their  chil¬ 
dren.  We  are  here  not  raising  any  objections 
to  the  educational  department  making  such 
restriction  for  public  schools  supported  by  pub¬ 
lic  funds,  but  we  feel  that  to  put  these  same 
limitations  upon  private  schools  supported  by 
private  funds  works  great  injustice.  We  feel 
even  more  strongly  that  these  regulations  make 
it  impossible  for  Christian  schools  to  seek  rec¬ 
ognition  of  the  government  and  its  accompany¬ 
ing  privileges.  We  are  of  the  conviction  that 
for  any  Christian  school  founded  on  Christian 
principles  and  supported  in  any  measure  by  the 
gifts  and  prayers  of  Christian  people,  to  ex¬ 
clude  in  any  way  Christ  from  its  ruling  prin¬ 
ciples  or  from  its  daily  school-life  wonld  be 
disloyalty  to  our  common  Lord  and  to  the 
churches  aiding  our  schools. 

“We  call  upon  all  officers  and  teachers  of 
Christian  schools  to  take  a  firm  and  decided 
stand  on  this  matter,  not  yielding  any  Chris¬ 
tian  principles  for  the  sake  of  securing  and 
maintaining  government  privileges.  ’  ’ 

This  conference  of  Christian  educators  also 
appointed  a  strong  committee  to  publicly  agi¬ 
tate  the  question  and  by  waiting  on  the  minis¬ 
ter  of  education  and  in  any  other  feasible  ways 
to  try  to  induce  the  government  to  rescind 
this  strange  action  of  one  of  its  chiefs,  an 
action  so  inexplicable  on  fair  and  honorable 
principles  of  equity,  and  so  contrary  to  Japan’s 
loud  protestations  of  accord  with  the  deepest 
principles  of  higher  civilization. 

Already  Christian  schools  have  begun  to  act 
upon  the  above  recommendations.  Primary 
schools  with  Christian  instruction  have  to  be 
absolutely  closed  under  distinct  threat  of 
penalty  in  contrary  case,  while  higher  schools 
are  relinquishing  valuable  governmental  privi¬ 
leges— thereby  depriving  students  in  Christ¬ 
ian  schools  of  advanced  educational  careers 
in  higher  gymnasia  and  universities,  thus 
closing  governmental,  medical  and  other 
professions  to  them,  while  at  the  same  time 
the  deferment  of  military  conscription  from 
the  age  of  twenty  to  twenty-eight  is  withheld, 
thus  doubly  jeopardizing  educational  careers 
of  students  in  Christian  schools  and  thereby 


seriously  interfering  with  the  liberty  of 
Japanese  subjects  in  deciding  upon  their  own 
or  their  children’s  education. 

This  will  tend  greatly  to  lessen  attendance 
upon  Christian  schools  if  not  seriously  to 
endanger  their  very  life.  In  fact  it  now  seems 
that  the  only  hope  for  Christian  schools  in 
Japan  lies  in  securing  an  amply  equipped 
Christian  university,  though  even  this  would 
not  yet  meet  the  second  privilege  above  re¬ 
ferred  to,  while  another  equally  arbitrary  in¬ 
fringement  upon  the  ordinary  and  constitu¬ 
tional  guarantee  of  religious  liberty  might 
annul  every  advantage  supposed  to  be  gained 
by  even  such  a  worthy  and  heroic  recourse. 

And  now,  what  is  the  real  secret  of  this 
anti-religious,  illiberal  and,  shall  we  say, 
persecutionary  zeal  of  a  government  in  the 
very  heyday  of  its  recognition  by  the  great 
Christian  powers  as  worthy  to  stand  by  their 
side,  and  actuated  by  a  liberal  and  enlightened 
policy?  We  must  not  forget  that  here  we  have 
a  Divine  Emperor.  As  Marquis  Ito  says  in  his 
comment  on  Article  III.  of  the  Constitution : 
“The  Sacred  Throne  was  established  at  the 
time  when  the  heavens  and  earth  became  sep¬ 
arated  (Kojiki)l  The  emperor  is  heaven- 
descended,  divine  and  sacred;  he  is  pre-eminent 
above  all  his  subjects.  He  must  be  reverenced 
and  is  inviolable.  He  has  indeed  to  pay  due 
respect  to  the  law,  but  the  law  has  no  power 
to  hold  him  accountable  to  it.  ’  ’  While  we  of 
the  West  know  and  can  read  the  poetry  in 
these  lines,  not  so  the  Japanese  conservative 
whose  politics  becomes  religion  and  whose  only 
God  is  found  in  the  prose  of  such  comments. 
This  conservative  sees  that  Christ  claims  also 
to  be  King  and  God,  and  as  he  knows  no  deeper 
religion  and  cult  than  his  own  cult  bluntly 
expressed  in  the  prose  of  the  above,  is  there 
further  need  to  point  out  the  inevitable  con¬ 
flict?  Christianity  is  essentially  disloyal.  Lit¬ 
tle  children  may  not  go  to  school  to  be  taught 
of  Christ.  The  imperial  cult  is  the  only  one  to 
be  impressed  upon  his  tender  years.  And  this 
is  and  must  be  practiced  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
else.  Very  significant  facts  might  be  detailed 
here.  Call  this  patriotism  and  all  else  religion. 
Therefore  religion  dare  not  in  any  way  receive 
government  favor  in  the  training  of  the  young, 
Q.  E.  D.  Here  then  is  logic  with  a  vengeance. 
Christ’s  motto  can  no  longer  suffice— “  Render 
therefore  unto  Caesar  the  things  that  are 
Caesar’s,  and  to  God  the  things  that  are  God’s.  ’’ 
No,  Caesar  and  God  are  convertible  terms,  and 
*  ‘  we  have  no  king  but  Caesar.  Therefore,  away 
with  Christ,  for  we  will  not  have  this  fellow 
to  rule  over  us.  Away  with  him  from  this 
earth,  it  is  not  fit  that  such  as  he  should  enter 
into  our  calculations.  ’  ’  Meanwhile  Christ  is 
king  in  many  a  faithful  heart,  in  many  an 
ideal  life  that  can  also  read  poetry  and  make 
much  needed  distinctions. 

Now,  it  is  well  known  that  these  very  con¬ 
servatives  who  for  one  reason  or  another  all 
unite  in  the  semi-political  semi-religions  cry 
of  loyalty,  patriotism,  are  astute  politicians, 
biding  their  time,  not  hastening  over-much, 
and  that  they  have  been  leavening  the  conduct 
of  education  quite  thoroughly.  To  have  been 
caught  napping  would  have  ensnared  Chris¬ 
tians  with  a  delusion,  and  it  is  a  cause  of  sin¬ 
cere  gratitude  that  Christian  educators  could 
with  one  voice  unite  in  a  pronunciamento  like 
that  given  above.  There  is  a  source  of  strength 
in  this  for  the  whole  company  of  the  faithful 
in  Christ.  Persecution  may  come ;  it  can  but 
aid  those  who  stand  fast.  There  is  even  a 
chance  for  a  grand  retrieval  of  the  past ;  for 
leaders  of  the  Doshisha  cast  in  their  lot  with 
the  rest  of  ns,  and  her  recovered  foundations 
may  thus  be  counted  as  laid  firm  and  deep. 
No  grand  edifice  reared  this  time  upon  shifting 
sands  of  deceit  is  the  confidence  and  hope  of 
many  who  will  join  in  this  movement. 
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RATIONAL  BIBLE  STUDY. 

Raymond  Macdonald  Alden. 

The  lignres  quoted  in  a  recent  number  of 
The  Evangelist,  to  the  effect  that  the  mem¬ 
bership  of  our  Sunday-schools  has  of  late  shown 
an  actual  falling  off,  may  well  make  one  pause 
and  consider.  It  cannot  be  said  that  interest 
in  Bible  study  has  lessened.  The  Bible  is  be¬ 
fore  the  attention  of  our  people,  young  and  old, 
as  never  before.  The  study  given  to  it,  too,  is 
more  a  matter  of  real  interest,  and  less  of  pious 
drudgery,  than  ever  before.  But  that  is  not 
enough,  if  the  Church  in  failing  in  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  systematic  study  of  the  Scriptures 
among  those  entrusted  to  its  care. 

It  must  be  frankly  admitted  that  the  Sun¬ 
day-school  has  not  kept  pace  with  modern 
methods  of  education.  We  may  go  further,  and 
admit  that  its  work  is  probably,  broadly  speak¬ 
ing,  worse  done  than  anything  else  which  the 
Church  has  seriously  undertaken.  This  state¬ 
ment  is  not  made  hastily  or  carelessly.  It  is 
the  result  of  observation  by  one  who  has  been 
nearly  all  bis  life  either  a  scholar  or  a  teacher 
in  Sunday-schools,  and  who  has  at  the  same 
time  been  either  scholar  or  teacher  in  institu¬ 
tions  of  secular  education.  The  methods  of  the 
two  sorts  of  schools  provoke  comparison. 

Let  me  make  my  meaning  a  little  clearer. 
What  would  be  thought  of  a  High  school  in 
which  the  scholars  should  study  the  first 
chapter  in  the  text  book  for  one  recitation, 
and  should  then  skip  to  the  sixth  or  seventh, 
then  to  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth?  In  which 
they  should  repeatedly  leave  the  class  with  the 
lesson  unfinished,  and  yet  never  come  back  to 
it  to  conclude  the  study?  In  which  it  should 
not  be  unusual  for  the  teacher  to  say :  “I 
haven’t  had  time  to  study  this  lesson  myself 
to-day,  so  you  must  help  me  all  you  can”?  In 
which  there  should  be  a  general  impression 
that  the  scholars  were  conferring  a  favor  on 
the  teachers  by  attending  at  all,  much  more  by 
being  prompt  and  diligent?  In  which  it  would 
be  possible  for  a  bright  scholar  to  spend  from 
five  to  ten  years,  and  not  have  a  systematic 
knowledge  of  any  single  book  that  had  been 
studied?  What  would  be  thought  of  a  teacher 
who  should  teach  Shakespeare  or  Tennyson  a 
verse  at  a  time,  and  think  it  necessary  to  dis¬ 
cover  some  hidden  moral  meaning  in  every 
verse,  whether  the  writer  meant  it  so  or  not? 
Or  of  a  school  where  the  blackboard  should  be 
chiefly  used  for  what  I  frequently  call  ‘‘Peter- 
Piper-picked-a-peck-of-pickled-peppers”  exer¬ 
cises,  the  truths  taught  being  ingeniously 
reduced  to  devices  like  these :  ‘  ‘  Shakespeare : 
Serious,  Sagacious,  Suggestive,  Sublime;  Ten¬ 
nyson:  Tasteful,  Tireless,  Tuneful,  Triumph¬ 
ant?”*  Such  cases  are  imaginary  for  most 
secular  schools.  No  one  will  claim  that  they 
have  not  abundant  parallel  in  the  Sunday- 
school. 

But  it  will  be  said  that  I  do  wrong  in  laying 
stress  on  defects  in  the  Sunday-school  educn- 
tionalln  considered,  since  its  great  aim  is  not 
educational,  but  religious,  and  its  teachers  are 
faithful  in  their  highest  duties.  It  is  doubt¬ 
less  true  that  the  Sunday-school  has  been  more 
successful  in  dealing  with  the  souls  of  its 
scholars  than  with  their  brains;  and  if  we  must 
choose  between  the  two,  let  us  by  all  means 
choose  souls.  But  I  know  no  such  division  of 
duty.  Both  day-school  and  Sunday-school  aim 
at  chararter  first  of  all.  The  teachers  in  both 
are  to  care  more  for  their  personal  influence 
over  their  students  than  for  the  lessons 
assigned.  But  both  are  educational,  or  ought 
to  be ;  and  that  the  Bible  is  a  more  important 
study  than  Latin  or  physics  is  no  reason  for 


*Coiiipare  the  blackboard  lesson  suggested  in  a  current 
number  of  one  of  the  lesson  helps  of  our  own  Board  of 
Publication. 

MORDECAI  I  I AMAN  I 

AWNIFIED  IIaNGED! 


teaching  it  haphazard,  unintelligently,  or  by 
mediseval  methods. 

The  inadequacy  of  much  of  our  Sunday-school 
teaching  is  felt  most  severely  at  a  point  be¬ 
tween  the  children’s  classes  and  those  for 
adults.  It  is  probably  here  (though  the  statis¬ 
tics  do  not  tell  us)  that  the  numbers  are  fall¬ 
ing  away.  Our  Sunday-schools  lack  their 
quota  of  young  women,  and  especially  of  young 
men.  It  is  of  the  arrested  Biblical  education 
of  these  young  people  that  I  am  chiefly  think¬ 
ing.  In  their  presence  I  blame  them ;  behind 
their  backs  I  excuse  them  for  staying  away. 
They  frequently  fail,  as  they  approach  man¬ 
hood  and  womanhood,  to  find  the  work  in  the 
Sunday-school  keeping  pace  with  their  intel¬ 
lectual  development.  They  discover  that  the 
Sunday-school  has  not  the  respect  of  the  pub¬ 
lic;  that  the  public  says  “Sunday-school 
songs”  when  it  means  poor  music,  “Sunday- 
school  books”  when  it  means  poor  literature, 
and  “Sunday-school  politics”  wheh  it  means 
poor  statesmanship.  They  occasionally  hear 
the  minister  say  that  “the  Sunday-school  is  the 
nursery  of  the  church,  ’  ’  and  when  they  observe 
its  general  method  and  program  they  think  he 
is  probably  right.  So,  being  beyond  the 
nursery  period,  one  day  they  slip  quietly  out, 
and  the  place  thereof  knoweth  them  no  more. 

There  is  no  need  of  such  conditions.  The 
Bible  is  a  great  book — let  us  rather  say,  a  great 
library.  It  is  great  in  its  literary  quality,  in 
its  historical  content,  in  its  ethical  atmosphere, 
and  in  its  personal  message  to  the  human  soul. 
The  study  of  it  can  and  should  progress,  with 
the  advancing  years  of  the  student,  in  ever 
developing  pleasure  and  fruitfulness.  Young 
men  are  easily  fascinated  by  its  power.  The 
writer  had  the  privilege,  for  a  year,  of  leading 
a  class  of  Harvard  students  through  the  Book 
of  Job.  They  met  under  no  obligation  of  any 
kind,  in  the  midst  of  busy  term-time,  on  week¬ 
day  evenings.  They  had  no  learned  or  skillful 
teacher.  The  interest  of  the  study  itself  was 
its  own  reward,  and  the  reward  was  not  small. 
There  are  hundreds  of  such  classes  in  our  col¬ 
leges — and  some,  of  course,  in  our  Sunday- 
schools — testifying  to  the  interest  of  our  in¬ 
telligent  young  people  in  Bible  study  rationnlhj 
conductt'd. 

What  is  meant  by  this  dangerous  word 
“rational”?  I  can  answer  only  in  a  dozen 
words.  It  means  educative  Bible  study : 

First,  the  Bible  is  to  be  studied  ax  literature. 

Secondly,  it  is  to  be  studied  as  literature  of 
other  times  and  peoples,  as  well  as  of  ail  time. 

Thirdly,  the  study  is  to  be  connected  and 
systematic,  with  a  fundamental  regard  for 
facts  and  their  relations. 

Fourthly,  it  is  to  seek  to  find  out  what  the 
Bible  says,  and  not  to  think  it  necessary  to  im 
port  into  it  moral  meanings  that  are  not 
warranted  by  the  text. 

Fifthly,  it  is  to  seek  the  permanent  truth  in 
the  Book,  the  thing  that  makes  any  particular 
lesson  worth  studying  nou)  and  for  me,  the  rev¬ 
elation,  the  life-giving  Word. 

Someone,  I  am  sure,  thought  I  would  omit 
the  last  requirement  of  the  five,  when  he  saw 
that  I  was  pleading  for  modern  educational 
method  in  the  Sunday-school.  But  here  again 
the  day-school  and  the  Sunday  school  are  not 
to  be  distinguished.  The  right  methods  are 
the  same  in  each.  All  great  literature,  rightly 
taught,  is  studied  first  as  literature  of  the 
time,  place  and  language  in  which  it  was 
originally  written,  and  then  as  literature  with 
a  permanent  truth  behind  it,  and  a  message 
for  the  human  soul.  Much  more  the  Bible. 
The  class  whose  Sabbath  hour  all  runs  away  in 
driblets  of  dates,  maps.  Eastern  customs,  and 
the  like,  is  like  the  class  that  studies  Shakes¬ 
peare  only  to  parse  the  words.  The  teaching 
that  never  gets  deeper  than  the  words  of  the 
lesson  assigned  is  most  irrational  of  all.  The 


only  rational  Sunday-school  teaching  is  that 
which  is  overshadowed  by  the  prayer: 

“  Break  thou  the  bread  of  life. 

Dear  Lord,  to  me. 

As  thou  didst  break  the  loaves 
Beside  the  sea. 

Beyond  the  sacred  page 
I  seek  thee.  Lord ; 

My  spirit  pants  for  thee, 

O  Living  Word  I  ” 

Univibbitt  or  PxNic8Ti,yAiiiA. 

INERRANCY  AND  INSPIRATION. 

W.  R.  Atkinson  D.  D. 

PART  n. 

What  are  the  grounds  of  our  belief  in  the 
truth  of  the  “Word  of  God?”  This  expression, 
“Word  of  God,”  is  used  as  it  is  in  the  Acts 
to  designate  ‘  ‘  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  which  is 
the  power  of  God  unto  salvation  to  every  one 
that  believeth;”  more  fully,  repentance  toward 
God :  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  as  the  alone  Re¬ 
deemer,  declared,  by  the  resurrection  from  the 
dead,  to  be  the  Son  of  God,  with  power-accord- 
ing-to  the-Spirit-of-Holiness  (Rom.  i.  4);  by 
which  power  he  poured  out  the  Holy  Spirit 
upon  them  who  believed;  which  Spirit  washed 
them  with  the  washing  of  regeneration  and 
renewed  them  unto  conformity  to  Christ 
(Titus  iii.  5-6),  faith  in  the  risen  Christ 
being  the  alone  condition  of  pardon,  adoption 
and  sanctification.  It  goes  without  saying  that 
faith  is  not  faith  unless  sincere  and  intelligent 
enough  to  accept  the  whole  contents  of  the 
salvation  offered.  Christ  “profits”  only  thote 
who  “through  the  Spirit  received  by  faith 
wait  for  the  hope  of  righteousness”  (Gal.  v.  5) 
— personal  righteousness. 

To  preach  this  Gospel  or  Word  was  to  “preach 
Jesus,”  to  “preach  through  Jesus  the  resurrec¬ 
tion  from  the  dead,”  to  “speak  thy  [God’s] 
Word,  ”  to  “speak  all  the  words  of  this  life.  ” 
Those  who  devoted  themselves  to  preaching 
this  “gave  themselves  to  the  ministry  of  the 
Word.  ” 

This  Word  was  given  by  revelation  of  Jesus 
Christ  himself  before  and  after  his  resurrec¬ 
tion,  from  the  time  “he  began  to  teach  them 
that  the  Son  of  man  must  suffer  and  be  killed 
and  after  three  days  rise  again  (Mark  viii.  81), 
that  “the  Son  of  man  came  to  give  his  life  a 
ransom  for  many,  ’  ’  till  after  his  resurrection, 
when  he  declared,  ‘  ‘  These  are  the  words  which 
I  spake  unto  you  while  I  was  yet  with  you, 
that  thus  it  behooved  the  Christ  to  suffer  and 
to  rise  from  the  dead  the  third  day  and  that 
repentance  and  remission  of  sins  should  be 
preached  in  his  name  among  all  nations,  begin¬ 
ning  at  Jeru.salem.  And  ye  are  witnesses  of 
these  things”  (Luke  xxiv.  44-48).  Subse¬ 
quently,  by  a  special  and  supernatural  revela¬ 
tion  Christ  declared  the  same  Gospel  to  Paul 
(Gal.  i.  12). 

I. 

Now,  why  do  we  believe  this  Gospel  to  be 
the  Word  of  God?  Is  it  because  they  who 
preached  it  were  inspiredt  Or  because  he  who 
wrote  it  was  inspired  as  Paul  was  in  writing 
the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  reciting  what  he 
had  preached  to  them?  By  no  means.  We 
believe  it  because  of  the  credibility  of  the 
“witnesses”:  their  integrity,  holy  character, 
intelligence,  opportunities  of  information,  dis¬ 
interestedness,  etc.  etc.  The  question  of  the 
“Credibilitv  of  the  Witnesses”  belongs  to 
“Christian  Evidences,”  and  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  to  the  satisfaction  of  believers  for  gen¬ 
erations.  In  the  light  of  their  trustworthiness 
we  see  by  the  faculty  of  our  reason,  or  common- 
sense,  the  truth  of  their  testimony,  and  believe 
it  with  a  certainty  no  less  than  that  with 
which  we  receive  the  demonstrations  of  geome¬ 
try,  though  the  conditions  of  the  latter  intui¬ 
tion  are  mathematical  and  those  of  the  former 
moral.  It  would  be  arguing  in  a  circle  to  say 
we  believed  the  “eye-witnesses  and  ministers 
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of  the  Word”  (Lake  i.  2),  becanse  they  were 
inspired ;  for  the  claim  to  inspiration  is  ac¬ 
knowledged  only  on  their  testimony.  We 
believe  that  the  ‘‘Word  of  God  is  contained  in 
the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments” 
(Short.  Cat.  2d  Q. ),  as  unhesitatingly  as  if  God 
himself  had  declared  it  to  us  in  a  voice  from 
heaven  audible  to  each  believer,  accompanied 
with  divine  or  supernatural  attestations.  We 
believe  the  Gospel  of  Christ  set  forth  by  Paul 
in  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  to  be  in  its 
truth  and  thought,  just  what  the  risen  Saviour 
himself  would  have  declared,  for  the  Apostle 
correctly  reported  his  revelation.  And  let  us 
say  right  here  that  the  highest  type  of  Apos¬ 
tolic  preaching  of  the  Word  is  not  found  in  the 
first  half  of  the  Acts,  where  the  Apostles  were 
growing  up  unto  the  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
Gospel,  but  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians, 
wherein  Paul  recites  all  the  fulness  of  the 
Gospel  of  the  grace  of  God  as  he  had  preached 
it  to  them. 

II. 

What  Inspiration  means,  not  in  the  dogma 
of  creeds,  but  in  the  Scriptures  themselves,  is 
determined  by  the  conditions  or  circumstances 
under  which  they  declare  the  ‘‘Apostles  and 
prophets  and  teachers”  to  be  inspired.  From 
the  data  given  by  them  it  may  not  be  possible 
to  construct  dogmatically  a  theory  of  Inspira¬ 
tion  He  is  the  wiser  and  less  self-opinionated 
Christian  who  would  say,  ‘‘I  have  no  theory 
of  inspiration;  but,  whatever  I  believe  must 
be  correlated  to  all  the  facts  of  Scripture.  ’  ’ 
Some  of  these  facts  were  considered  in  a  previ¬ 
ous  article,  in  which  it  was  proved  from  Scrip¬ 
ture  that  inspiration  did  not  make  the  inspired 
‘‘Apostles,  prophets  and  teachers”  (1  Cor.  xi. 
28)  infallible  and  inerrant.  When  they  preached 
what  Christ  had  reveah  d  to  them  personally,  or 
that  of  which  they  were  ‘‘eye-witness,”  it  was 
their  free  truthfulness  which  made  them 
declare,  ‘‘  We  cannot  hut  speak  the  things  which 
we  saw  and  heard”  (Acts  iv.  20).  There  is  no 
greater  degree  of  inerrancy  than  that.  And  it 
was  not  the  result  of  inspiration,  but  the  neces¬ 
sary  consequence  of  the  character  of  the  wit¬ 
nesses.  When  Peter  and  those  who  represented 
James  were  at  Antioch,  by  their  authority  and 
example  as  inspired  Apostles  and  teachers  they 
persuaded  Barnabas  and  others  so  to  walk  that 
another  inspired  Apostle,  Paul,  declared  ‘‘that 
they  walked  not  uprightly  according  to  the 
truth  of  the  Gospel.”  That  these  “dissem¬ 
blers,”  as  Paul  called  them,  represented  James’s 
teaching  is  shown  by  “James  and  the  elders  of 
the  church,”  taking  Paul  to  task  when  he 
came  to  Jerusalem,  for  preaching  what  he 
declared  to  the  Galatians  he  had  preached  to 
them.  It  is  also  shown  by  the  significant 
silence  of  Luke,  who  was  in  Jerusalem  at  the 
time,  and  gives  not  the  least  intimation  of  any 
sympathy  shown  Paul  by  James  in  the  long 
imprisonment  from  his  arrest  in  the  Temple  to 
his  departure  for  Rome.  And  yet  Luke  is 
careful  to  mention  any  kindness  shown  Paul 
even  by  Pagan  centurions. 

The  declaration  is  therefore  boldly  made  on 
the  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  that  the  iner¬ 
rancy  of  the  Gospel  as  preached  in  Apostolic 
times  was  not  provided  for  by  making  the 
“eye-witnesses  and  ministers  of  the  Word” 
inerrant  by  a  supernatural  inspiration.  The 
inerrancy,  the  absolute  truth  of  the  Gospel 
they  preached  as  a  revelation  from  Christ,  was 
secured  by  the  election  of  those  whose  love  of 
God,  consuming  zeal  for  his  glory,  and  blessed 
experience  of  the  truths  they  preached,  was  a 
sufiQcient  reason  for  believing  them.  “Every 
one  that  is  of  the  truth  heareth”  their  Gospel. 
He  “whose  will  is  to  do  God’s  will”  knows 
that  the  message  is  of  God.  “He  that  is  of 
God  heareth  the  voice  of  Christ.  ” 

m. 

The  message  that  “God  commanded  all  men 


everywhere  to  repent,  because  he  had  appointed 
a  day  in  the  which  he  will  judge  the  world  in 
righteousness  by  the  man  whom  he  had  or¬ 
dained,  whereof  he  had  given  assurance  unto 
all  men  in  that  he  hath  raised  him  from  the 
dead”  (Acts  xvii.  30),  put  everyone  who 
heard  that  message  under  an  immediate  and 
inviolable  obligation  to  consider  this  summons, 
surpassing  in  importance  any  question  within 
the  compass  of  human  thought.  Its  importance 
left  no  room  for  questioning  whether  the  an¬ 
nouncement  came  in  such  a  way  as  the  hearer 
might  suppose,  a  priori,  to  be  the  only  proper 
way  for  a  revelation  to  come  from  the  Moral 
Governor  of  the  Universe,  if  there  be  one. 
The  momentous  interests  at  stake  imperatively 
demanded  of  him,  as  a  matter  of  common  pru¬ 
dence,  that  he  should  find  out  whether  it  were 
true  or  false.  Nothing  except  the  irrefutable 
proof,  by  all  the  laws  of  reason  God  had  given 
him  wherewith  to  determine  truth,  that  this 
announcement  had  absolutely  no  ground  of 
probability  but  was  contradictory  to  every  judg¬ 
ment  of  conscience  and  reason,  could  extenuate 
his  folly  in  refusing  to  heed  it. 

However  small  might  appear  to  be  the  proba¬ 
bility  that  this  message  was  from  God,  the 
skeptic  had  considered  smaller  probabilities 
in  his  life,  and  acted  upon  them  if  he  had  any 
concern  about  the  matter.  Thus  he  would  be 
condemned  by  his  own  inconsistency.  The 
doubting,  mocking  heart  which  would  put  off 
to  “hearing  thee  again  of  this  matter”  would 
not  repent  of  sin  and  obey  God’s  righteous 
law  though  stupendous  miracles  were  to  attest 
this  call  tp  repentance.  Hence  no  miracles 
were  wrought  in  Athens;  nor  before  the  sneer¬ 
ing  Jews  who  “sought  a  sign  from  heaven;” 
nor  before  the  curious  Herod  or  skeptical  Pilate. 

Errors  in  the  preaching  or  writings  of  in¬ 
spired  men  do  not  prove,  as  traditionalists 
maintain,  that  the  message  is  not  from  ((od, 
for  God  holds  to  strict  account  those  who  will 
not  heed  the  message  of  his  servants,  even 
though  mistakes  were  made  by  them.  Errors 
were  committed  by  the  disciples  sent  forth  by 
Jesus  to  preach  his  kingdom.  Yet  Jesus  de¬ 
clared  of  any  city  which  received  them  not, 
that  “the  kingdom  of  God  had  come  nigh  unto 
them,”  and  becanse  of  their  rejecting  it,  “It 
shall  be  more  tolerable  in  that  day  for  Sodom 
than  for  that  city.” 

One  would  only  deceive  himself,  he  could 
not  mock  God,  by  taking  the  stand  at  Antioch 
that,  ‘  ‘  He  would  not  accept  Christ  at  present ; 
he  would  wait  until  the  question  at  dispute 
between  Paul  on  the  one  side,  and  Peter  and 
James  on  the  other,  was  settled ;  as  there  were 
inspired  Apostles  and  teachers  on  both  sides  he 
could  not  tell  which  was  right.  ”  Which  is  the 
identical  position  the  traditionalists  would 
have  taken  to  be  consistent.  Only  two  years 
ago  a  graduate  from  a  Southern  Presbyterian 
Seminary,  which  is  a  stronghold  of  traditional¬ 
ism,  bigotry  and  medisevalism,  declared  to  me 
with  all  the  emphasis  he  could  use  that  “if  he 
thought  there  were  errors  in  the  Bible  he 
would  throw  it  into  the  middle  of  the  street.  ” 
Ministers  are  found  by  the  thousand  who  main¬ 
tain  in  the  pulpit  and  in  the  religious  press 
that  those  who  acknowledge  that  there  are 
errors  in  the  Bible  surrender  its  claim  to  be 
from  God.  To  disprove  this  is  the  burden  of 
this  article. 

IV. 

The  impression  made  by  analogies  depends 
upon  one’s  habit  of  thought.  To  me  the  uni¬ 
formity  of  God’s  method  and  procedure  in 
sending  his  message  to  men,  from  Enoch  to 
Moody,  gives  strong  probability  of  the  Scrip- 
tnralness  of  the  views  above  written.  When 
he  sent  forth  such  servants  of  his  as  Luther 
and  Calvin,  Wesley  and  Whitfield,  he  redeemed 
his  church  from  Romish  and  ritualistic  error 
as  dark  and  fatal  as  the  paganism  the  Apostles 


contended  against.  He  sent  these  reformers 
and  evangelists  to  preach  Paul’s  Gospel.  Yet 
he  gave  them  not  such  a  knowledge  of  that 
Gospel  as  to  make  them  agree  on  most  impor¬ 
tant  doctrines.  But  the  results  of  their  work, 
accomplished  by  the  Holy  Spirit  working^ 
through  their  preaching,  so  different  doc- 
trinally,  prove  that  God  does  not  permit  these 
errors,  as  they  unquestionably  are  viewed  fev- 
erally  from  a  Calvinistic  or  Lutheran  or  Wes¬ 
leyan  point  of  view,  to  turn  away  from  the 
Gospel  of  Christas  the  Word  of  God  those wha 
“were  of  the  truth”  (John  xviii.  37). 

We  often  see  persons  raised  in  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church,  and  accepting  as  true  its  dis¬ 
tinctive  doctrines,  converted  under  the  preach¬ 
ing  of  Methodists,  even  though  the  preacher 
attacked  the  doctrines  they  believed  in.  Oi> 
the  other  hand  under  the  preaching  of  Presby¬ 
terians,  Methodists  have  been  converted,  wha 
adhered  to  their  own  church,  declaring  they 
could  not  possibly  believe  the  doctrines  pecu¬ 
liar  to  Calvinistic  churches.  When  these  in¬ 
quirers  were  sincere  in  their  concern  for  their 
souls,  they  cared  not  for  what  they  severally 
regarded  as  errors  on  other  points  than  the 
great  question — How  to  be  saved. 

This  uniform  experience  of  the  Church  under 
the  guidance  and  blessing  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
proves  how  far  from  the  truth  is  the  proposi¬ 
tion  of  the  traditional  dogmatist,  that  it  robs 
a  mes.sage  of  its  claim  to  be  from  God  to 
acknowledge  that  there  is  error  in  certain  por¬ 
tions  of  that  message  which  do  not  in  the  least  af¬ 
fect  the  truth  of  ‘  ‘  the  Word  which  preaches  peace 
by  Jesus  Christ,  the  Lord  of  all”  (Acts  x.  3(5). 

.MIMSTERIAL  PERSONALS. 

The  Rev.  Dwight  L.  Parsons  was  installed 
over  the  Churc  h  of  Scattsville,  near  Roc^hester, 
Oct.  12. 

The  Rev.  ().  A.  Hills  of  Wooster,  O.,  has 
accepted  a  call  to  the  Westminster  Church  of 
that  city. 

The  Rev.  S.  Hall  Young,  formerly  a  member 
of  the  Presbytery  of  Wooster,  has  been  dis¬ 
missed  to  the  Presbytery  of  Yukon. 

The  Rev.  J.  A.  Sherran  of  Caledonia,  N.  Y. 
will  be  installed  pastor  of  the  church  at  Men- 
don  on  November  7.  The  Caledonia  Church  is 
dissolved. 

J.  Canfield  Van  Doren,  a  member  of  the 
last  class  graduated  at  Auburn  Theological 
Seminary  was  ordained  and  installed  at  Oneida 
Castle  on  Tuesday,  Octoljer  .‘I. 

The  Rev.  E.  Erskine  D.  D.  of  Spring  Church,. 
Pa.,  celebrated  on  the  8th  the  fiftieth  anni¬ 
versary  of  his  ordination  and  the  thirtieth  of 
his  installation  as  pastor  of  that  church. 

Dr.  John  Paton,  who  was  in  attendance  at 
the  Pan- Presbyterian  Council,  expects  to  visit 
Great  Britain  in  the  interest  of  missions  before 
returning  to  the  Hebrides. 

The  Rev.  Fred.  L.  Selden,  of  Horicon,  Wis¬ 
consin,  has  accepted  the  call  of  Perseverance 
Church,  Milwaukee,  and  begins  work  in  his 
new  field  on  the  first  of  November. 

Dr.  Joseph  Parker  returned  to  his  London 
City  Temple  pulpit  a  week  earlier  than  ex¬ 
pected  but  a  crowd  was  there  to  meet  him  on 
Thursday  noon,  September  21,  that  filled  every 
bit  of  the  available  space. 

Rev  A.  A.  Kieble  D.  D.,  just  home  from 
Europe  and  the  Holy  Land,  is  giving  a  series 
of  Sunday  evening  lectures  in  Calvary  Presby¬ 
terian  Church,  Milwaukee,  describing  the  jour¬ 
ney  from  Jerusalem  to  Jericho,  and  other  places 
made  sacred  by  the  footsteps  of  our  Lord. 

The  Rev.  J.  Beveridge  Lee,  from  Bloomfield, 
N.  J.,  begin  his  new  pastorate  in  Immanual 
Presbyterian  Church,  Milwaukee,  on  October 
15.  Great  unanimity  of  feeling  exists  and  earn¬ 
est  prayer  is  made  for  the  blessing  of  God  upon 
the  ministry  of  the  new  pastor. 
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THE  BOOK  TABLE. 

LIFE  OF  GENERAL  FORREST.  * 

This  large  and  fat  volnmc,  in  spite  of  its 
many  attractions,  its  vivid  portrayals,  life¬ 
like  pictures,  its  honesty  and  its  ability  in  re¬ 
producing  the  impression  which  Nathan  Bed¬ 
ford  Forrest  left  on  the  world  as  a  boy  and  as 
a  man,  will  hardly  take  a  high  place  in  the 
military  history  of  the  war.  Dr.  Wyeth  is  far 
more  a  writer  of  biography  than  an  authority 
on  the  tactics  of  a  battle  or  the  movements  of 
a  military  campaign.  Still  his  first  interest  in 
this  volume  is  with  Forrest  as  a  soldier.  Of 
the  six  hundred  and  fifty  closely  printed  octavo 
pages  which  compose  the  book,  about  six  hun¬ 
dred  relate  to  the  military  history  of  the 
soldier.  He  presents  him  as,  beyond  com¬ 
parison,  the  greatest  developed  on  either  side 
during  the  war.  The  volume  is  apparently 
written  to  support  this  judgment,  though  with 
genuine  honesty,  unmistakable  candor,  and  in 
what  the  author  no  doubt  considered  the  best 
way,  /.  to  write  out  the  story  of  the  soldier’s 
battles,  marches,  skirmishes,  and  personal  en¬ 
counters  with  all  the  afilnence  of  a  newspaper 
correspondent.  When  a  story  is  to  be  told 
which  reflects  on  his  hero,  it  is  not  softened. 
At  all  events  there  is  enough  in  the  book, 
as  it  stands,  to  account  for  the  impression 
Forrest  made  during  the  war  of  a  ferocious 
soldier.  There  arc  in  it  distinct  traces  of 
such  an  impression  in  the  South  itself  and  in 
the  Confederate  army. 

The  author  tells  us  (p.  644)  he  was  never 
satisfied  with  the  active  direction  of  his 
troops  in  the  field,  but  chafed  for  personal 
combats  with  the  enemy,  in  which  he  struck 
down  with  his  own  hand  more  Federal  offi¬ 
cers  than  any  other  Confederate  commander. 
Dr.  Wyeth  knows  of  thirty  who  fell  thus  by 
his  hand.  He  applied  the  same  discipline  to 
runaways  in  his  own  ranks.  One  of  his  des¬ 
perate  battles  is  hardly  complete  without  some 
account  of  Forrest  raging  into  the  broken 
ranks,  shooting  down  a  color  bearer,  and 
turning  rout  into  victory  by  the  sword  and 
arm  and  voice  of  a  true  god  of  war.  To  this 
corresponds  the  picture  of  his  rough,  hard, 
and  at  times  terribly  severe  bringing  up  as  a 
boy.  Yet  in  neither  of  these  relations, 
neither  in  war  and  battle,  nor  as  boy  at  home, 
do  we  fail  to  catch  sight  of  gentler  influences 
and  nobler  elements  of  life  and  character.  The 
heliotype  given  of  the  general  is  aggressively 
hard,  enough  so  for  almost  any  sinister  im¬ 
pression.  But  it  must  do  him  wrong.  The 
testimony  of  his  soldiers,  and  prisoners,  and 
the  memoirs  of  his  life,  early  and  late,  show 
that  he  was  lacking  neither  in  gentleness  of 
heart  nor  in  humor.  The  examples  given  in 
this  volume  throw  a  bright  and  soft  light  on 
many  an  otherwise  lurid  page.  Some  of  these 
tales  and  memoirs  are  extremely  interesting, 
especially  those  of  the  heroic  mother  with  her 
sons,  and  her  sharp  discipline.  The  general 
had  no  education.  He  always  said  mout  for 
might,  and  fit  for  Jight.  Yet  he  was  a  fine 
conversationalist  and  in  his  despatches  showed 
that  he  knew  how  to  use  English.  He  had  an 
unusually  good  head  for  business,  and  twice  in 
his  life,  once  before  the  war  and  again  after 
it,  amassed  a  fortune.  His  military  power 
came  by  intuition  with  absolutely  no  training, 
though  a  very  considerable  part  of  it  was 
nothing  more  than  a  first-rate  business  man’s 
application  of  business  methods  to  war,  com¬ 
bined  with  a  keen  sense  of  the  value  of  a  few 
maxims  of  Napoleonic  audacity  carried  out  by 
an  iron  handed  desperado,  six  feet  two  high, 

♦Life  of  General  Nathan  Bedford  Forrest.  By 
John  Allan  Wyeth  M.  1).  With  Illustrations  by  T.  de 
Thulstrup,  Rogers,  Klepper  Redwood,  Hitchcock  & 
Carleton.  (HarperJA  Brothers,  $3.00.) 


who  would  go  to  all  lengths  and  carry  his 
men  with  him.  He  did  not  know  whiskey 
from  brandy  and  used  no  tobacco,  though  he 
did  swear.  In  his  paroxysms  of  rage  every 
trace  of  tenderness  vanished  and  he  took  on  a 
ferocity  which  more  than  once  carried  him  far 
beyond  bounds 

He  seems  to  have  been  one  of  those  men  in 
whom  there  lay  depths  of  possible  tenderness, 
gentleness  and  even  of  religious  seriousness. 
After  the  war,  in  his  last  days,  they  came 
freely  to  the  surface  and  here  in  these  few 
years  we  see  him  as  a  citizen,  striving  to  up¬ 
build  the  new  and  free  Union,  and  a  Christian 
at  peace  with  God,  himself  and  his  fellowmen. 
We  hope  for  the  honor  of  humanity  that  Dr. 
Wyeth’s  mild  version  of  his  connection  with 
the  Fort  Pillow  Massacre  will  prove  the  true 
one.  We  will  say,  however,  that  if  he  cannot 
be  cleared  without  imputing  sinister  motives 
to  the  North  in  bringing  the  charge,  he  cannot 
be  cleared  at  all.  Dr.  Wyeth’s  own  portraiture 
gives  ns  a  man  who  with  all  his  possible  gentle¬ 
ness,  tenderness  and  rationality  became  fero¬ 
cious  in  combat,  and  sometimes  was  lost  in 
transports  of  uncontrollable  rage  and  fury. 
Such  a  man’s  successes  are  mysterious  and 
awful  like  those  of  the  whirlwind.  When  they 
fail  as  at  Corinth,  Nashville  or  Missionary 
Ridge,  it  is  better  to  let  them  drop  into  plain 
failures,  than  to  go  on  weaving  laurels  and 
claiming  all  for  the  hero. 

DE.-iiDERir.s  Erasmus  of  Rotterdam.  By 
Ephraim  Emeiton  Ph.  D.  Winn  Professor  of 
Ecclesiastical  History,  Harvard  Univer¬ 
sity.  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons.  Heroes  of 
the  Reformation.  ^1.50. 

This  volume  in  Prof.  S.  M.  Jackson’s  Series 
meets  in  a  quiet  way,  without  saying  much 
about  it,  the  imperative  need  created  by  Mr. 
Fronde’s  Oxford  lectures  on  Erasmus  for  a 
book  to  correct  his.  That  has  beeu  shown  to  be 
full  of  errors,  but  the  most  serious  aberration 
was  that  it  presented  a  view  of  the  foxy 
scholar  which  not  only  does  violence  to  the 
facts  but  fails  to  explain  Erasmus's  own  rela¬ 
tion  either  to  the  New  Learning  or  to  the 
Reformation.  In  the  present  volume.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Emerton  begins  at  the  beginning  and 
retells  the  story  which  has  received  such  pow¬ 
erful  imaginative  treatment  in  “The  Cloister 
and  the  Hearth.’’  The  life  of  Erasmus  was 
one  which  touched  the  age  in  practically  all 
its  greatest  springs  and  centres.  The  power  of 
the  age,  if  not  strictly  intellectual,  lay  at  least 
in  the  new  movement  which  on  its  moral  side 
was  the  Reformation,  and  on  its  intellectual 
the  Renaissance.  In  such  an  age  and  in  such 
a  situation  the  tremendous  potency  of  a  man 
like  Erasmus  becomes  easily  intelligible.  Lines 
of  thought  or  force  that  were  swaying  Europe, 
and  which  decided  the  questions  on  which 
thrones,  institutions,  and  even  the  faith  which 
lay  under  the  common  order  of  the  world 
reposed,  were  gathered  in  his  hand,  and  emanated 
from  his  brain.  The  ferment  that  was  working 
in  Europe  was  partly  intellectual  and  partly 
moral.  To  a  certain  degree  both  elements 
were  operative  in  Erasmus,  but  his  interest 
and  devotion  to  the  moral  and  religious  move¬ 
ment,  powerfully  as  he  aided  it,  fell  back  be¬ 
hind  the  humanistic  movement,  and  this  lapse 
from  the  higher  possibilities  of  his  nature  is 
the  clue  which  Professor  Emerton  follows  in 
his  interpretation  of  his  life.  He  concedes 
that  his  break  with  the  Reformers  was  “the 
negation  of  all  the  ideals  of  which  the  man 
tried  to  pose  as  the  champion.  ’  ’  He  explains 
the  contradictory  situation  as  one  in  which  we 
have  to  do  with  “the  perpetual  mystery  of 
genius,  ’  ’  by  whose  imperative  volition  he  was 
carried  in  inspired  moments  of  “literary  im¬ 
pulse  to  utterances  far  beyond  the  capacity  of  his 
personality  to  realize  in  action.  ’  ’  This  means 
in  plain  English  that  he  was  not  morally  able 


to  realize  his  own  ideals.  Professor  Emerton 
adds:  “If  Erasmus  could  have  lived  up  to 
himself,  he  would  have  been  the  greatest  of 
men.  ...  It  is  as  idle  as  it  is  unjust  to  ask 
that  Erasmus  should  be  both  Erasmus  and 
Luther  at  once.  ’’ 

Professor  Emerton’s  account  of  his  relation 
to  the  Reformation,  how  he  aided  it,  how 
and  why  he  held  back,  could  hardly  be  improved. 
Luther’s  letter  of  expostulation  (p.  384)  is  one 
of  the  noblest  examples  of  the  Reformer  at  his 
very  best.  The  account  of  Erasmus’s  Greek 
Testament,  of  its  needless  defects  and  great 
usefulness,  is  among  the  best  work  in  a  volume 
which  is  so  thoroughly  good  everywhere  that 
it  is  difficult  to  prefer  one  part  to  another. 
What  strikes  us  most  in  the  book  is  the  author’s 
ripe  command  of  the  subject,  the  judicious 
balance  of  his  treatment  and  the  incisive  force 
with  which,  breaking  through  shams,  illusions 
and  blinds,  he  gets  into  the  marrow  of  the 
matter. 

The  First  Epistle  of  John  ;  or  God  Revealed 
in  Life,  Light  and  Love.  By  Robert  Cam¬ 
eron,  Author  of  The  Doctrine  of  the 
Ages,  and  Editor  of  Watchword  and 
Truth.  A.  J.  Rowland,  1420  Chestnut 
street,  Philadelphia.  |1.25. 

This  is  no  ordinary  exposition  of  the  First 
Catholic  Epistle  of  St.  John.  The  work  is  not 
done  in  the  usual  way  in  a  series  of  discon¬ 
nected  fragmentary  comments  on  the  verses  in 
succession,  but  more  in  the  style  of  “The  Ex¬ 
positor’s  Bible,’’  in  a  connected  exposition 
which  carries  on  the  thought  in  a  literary  con¬ 
tinuity  and  so  as  to  show  the  relation  of  one 
thought  to  another  in  an  unbroken  sequence. 
The  author’s  plan  goes  deeper  than  the  form 
given  to  his  work  and  affects  the  substance  of 
what  he  has  undertaken  to  do,  which  is  to 
draw  forth  the  inner  substance  of  the  Epistle, 
set  free  its  message  and  deliver  it.  This  is 
done  with  very  great  insight  into  the  spiritual 
meanings  of  the  Epistle  and  very  uncommon 
power  of  expressing  them.  The  exposition  is 
based  on  the  closest  possible  study  of  the  text, 
but  no  parade  at  all  is  made  of  readings  or 
criticism  of  any  kind.  What  seems  the  true 
sense  is  adopted,  or  if  there  are  doubts  or  an 
option  as  to  meanings,  they  are  expressed  in  the 
text.  The  divine  thought  is  left  in  every  case 
whole  and  unbroken.  The  reader’s  attention 
is  not  distracted  from  the  message  to  the  crit¬ 
ical  or  historical  points  that  receive  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  scholars.  All  that  work,  and  the 
author  has  done  much  of  it  or  he  would  not  be 
worth  reading,  is  carefully  kept  out  of  sight, 
to  clear  the  ground  for  the  Apostle’s  great 
message  to  the  church  catholic.  The  difficulty 
of  this  task  is  that  the  simplicity  of  the  lan¬ 
guage  employed  in  the  Epistle,  the  recurrence 
of  such  commonplace  terms  as  light,  life,  love, 
joy,  truth,  witness,  word,  ahide,  and  so  on,  hide 
the  depth  of  meaning  and  the  majesty  of  the 
relations  in  which  they  are  employed.  Mr. 
Cameron  has  thrown  out  these  meanings  in 
their  connections.  He  has  uncommon  ability 
for  the  invention  of  happy  phrases  to  carrj 
spiritual  truth.  There  are  cases  where  he  has 
given  himself  too  loose  rein  in  this  direction 
and  plunged  into  figurative  interpretations  or 
doctrinal  metaphors  which,  if  they  do  not 
darken  the  text,  do  at  least  fail  to  enlighten 
its  mystical  significance.  The  book  is  one  for 
those  who  hunger  for  spiritual  commnnings 
and  who  can  draw  water  from  such  a  deep 
flowing  well  as  the  First  Epistle  of  St.  John. 

Search-Light  Letters.  By  Robert  Grant. 

Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  $1.50. 

Mr.  Grant  developed  a  very  distinct  style  in 
The  Opinions  of  a  Philosopher,  and  The 
Art  of  Living.  With  some  new  touches  of 
humor  and  some  occasional  deepening  into  a 
graver  tone  added,  the  same  general  style  is 
once  more  attractive  in  this  new  volume. 
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The  book  itself  is  a  variation  on  Mr.  Hamer- 
ton's  theme  in  The  Intellectual  Life,  bnt 
held  down  to  fonr  distinct  relations :  Letters 
to  a  young  man  or  woman  in  search  of  the 
ideal;  To  a  modern  yonne  woman  with 
social  ambitions ;  to  a  young  man  wishing  to 
be  an  American;  and  to  a  “Political  Opti¬ 
mist. ’’l^The  letters  deepen  very  much  in  moral 
weight  and  tone  as  they  advance,  though  there 
is  plenty  of  the  light,  bright,  and  playful  touch 
in  them  to  the  end.  The  satire  of  the  letters 
to  the  “Modem  young  woman  with  social  am¬ 
bitions”  is  very  delicate,  very  keen  and  very 
amusing. 

The  strongest  series  in  the  book  is  the  last, 
where  the  grand  New  England  mugwump  rises 
up  in  his  fine  scorn  of  Yankee  politics  and 
municipal  corruption,  to  pour  out  his  soul  in 
a  patriotism  that  is  based  on  faith  in  man, 
God  and  the  moral  order  of  the  world.  Mr. 
Grant’s  touch  is  never  heavy  and  bis  style  is 
never  dull,  though  he  has  managed  with  great 
ingenuity  to  drive  home  points  as  serious  and 
as  perturbative  as  were  ever  pressed  on  the 
attention  of  the  public.  The  grave  fun  and 
humor  of  some  of  the  passages  would  be  hard 
to  beat,  as  for  example  where  the  wife  Jose¬ 
phine,  the  airy,  sprity  Ariel  of  the  book,  breaks 
in  with  the  dreadful  thought  which  has  just 
occurred  to  her  that  our  trouble  may  be  that 
the  American  people  are  not  after  all — are  not 
— Mrictly  honent!  In  general.  Mr.  Grant’s  judg¬ 
ment  is  sound,  bnt  when  he  says  (p.  212)  that 
the  American  public  welcomed  The  Hon. 
Peter  Stirling  because  they  were  glad  to  see 
the  boss  vindicated  by  the  human  qualities 
which  gave  him  command  of  his  district,  we 
think  Mr.  Paul  Ford  may  with  very  good 
reason  demur. 


BOOK  NOTES. 

Fisherman's  Luck  and  Some  Other  I'licertain 
Tn  iigs,  by  Henry  van  Dyke.  Isaac  Walton  has 
no  more  enthusiastic  disciple  to  represent  him 
in  this  generation,  at  the  fishing  pools  and  in 
literature,  than  Dr.  Henry  van  Dyke.  He  has 
found  a  line  of  delightful  workmanship  for 
his  pen  as  well  as  his  rod,  a  line  which  was 
so  far  from  being  exhausted  in  Little  Rivers, 
that  he  has  returned  to  it  with  great  success 
in  the  volume  named  above,  where  the  old 
theme  is  carried  forward  with  some  considera¬ 
ble  expansion  of  the  human  element  and  inter¬ 
est  and  with  charming  vivacity.  The  twelve 
papers  which  compose  the  book  are  given  up 
to  the  art  of  pure  literature,  its  function  to 
please  and  to  “hold  the  mirror  up  to  life.  ” 
They  deal  in  sentiment  and  they  deal  in  humor. 
The  strong  passion  which  sweeps  through  is 
the  angler’s  for  his  sport,  but  it  comes  in  only 
as  one  phase  of  a  broad  natural  and  wholesome 
love  of  nature  and  a  natural  life.  Every  one  of 
the  twelve  papers  has  its  own  separate  charm 
to  commend  it.  The  Slumber  Song  in  which  it 
dies  away  is  a  delicious  note  which  proclaims 
the  author  a  poet  even  more  distinctly  than 
some  of  his  more  elaborate  songs.  (Scribner. ) 

Mrs.  Hugh  Frazer’s  new  volume,  The  Custom 
of  the  Country,  Tales  of  Xew  Japan,  will  find 
here  a  public  already  favorably  prepared  by 
the  author’s  recent  volume,  “A  Diplomatist’s 
Wife  in  Japan.”  The  new  work  is  of  lighter 
character,  bnt  not  less  attractive  in  its  way. 
It  takes  its  title  from  the  most  elaborate  story 
in  the  series,  a  tale  which  is  intended  to  illus¬ 
trate  the  habitual  devotion  of  a  true  Japanese 
wife  to  her  husband.  The  stories  are  of  “New 
Japan,  ’  ’  and  consequently  linger  very  much  in 
the  Treaty  Ports  and  bring  in  a  large  element 
of  the  foreign  life  in  combination  with  the 
native  Japanese.  On  this  combination  and 
the  situations  and  relations  which  result  from 
it,  so  rich,  romantic,  and  personal,  depends 
the  pathos,  humor  and  characteristic  coloring 


of  the  book.  Some  of  the  stories  are  very 
strong.  Some  are  very  amusing.  They  are  all 
told  uncommonly  well.  (Macmillan.  |1.50. ) 

We  have  already  spoken  of  Black  Rock,  A  Tale 
of  the  Selkirks,  by  Ralph  Connor,  and  called 
attention  to  the  new  edition  which  is  now  pub¬ 
lished  in  this  country.  It  is  a  wonderful  story 
from  the  border  mission  laud,  wonderfnlly’told 
and  fully  vouched  for  as  true.  Prof.  George 
Adam  Smith  of  the  University  of  Glasgow  in¬ 
troduces  the  book  with  hearty  commendation 
and  gives  his  word  for  “Ralph  Connor”  as  a 
name  which  stands  for  ‘  ‘  one  of  the  most  honest, 
and  genial  of  the  strong  characters  that  are 
fighting  the  devil  and  doing  good  work  for  men 
all-over  the  world.  ’  ’  The  story  'c'o'mb’ines  The 
imaginative  vitality  of  the  artist  with  the 
heart  of  the  Christian.  It  deals  with  rough 
life  in  the  mines,  as  rough  as  any  Bret  Harte 
ever  saw,  goes  far  deeper  into  it  and  shows  how 
it  was  redeemed.  It  is  a  story  which  holds  up 
the  age  to  itself  on  its  worst  and  its  best  sides. 
(Revell.  $1.25.) 

It  is  not  an  altogether  new  method  of  Bible 
study  which  the  Rev.” Henry  T."* Sell  hias  applied 
to  Bible  Class  work  in  Bible  Study  by  Periods, 
bnt  new  or  old  it  is  a  good  one,  as  useful  and 
practical  for  Bible  Class  and  Sunday-school  as 
for  the  Theological  Seminary.  He  divides  the 
entire  Biblical  history  into  twenty-four  studies 
which  reach  from  Genesis  to  Revelation.  Each 
period  is  illustrated  by  brief  pregnant  notes 
which  bring  out  its  significance  in  the  secular 
and  the  religious  history  and  develop  the  points 
which  will  impress  it  on  the  student’s  mem¬ 
ory.  (Revell  Company.  60  cents. ) - We 

are  always  glad  to  get  a  new  number  of  Bible 
Class  Primers,  Principal  Salmond  D.D. ,  Aber¬ 
deen,  Scotland,  editor.  We  are  sure  of  some¬ 
thing  good,  strong,  and  an  addition  to  the  lit¬ 
erature  and  manual  aids  of  the  Sunday-school. 
The  latest  numder.  Our  Lord's  lUustrnlions, 
takes  up  an  immensely  attractive  subject,  the 
metaphors,  emblems,  incidents,  and  allusions, 
employed  by  our  Lord  to  illustrate  his  teach¬ 
ing,  classified  and  explained.  The  author,  the 
Rev.  Robert  R.  Recker,  is  Theological  Asso¬ 
ciate,  King’s  College.  London,  Vicar  of  Purley, 
and  author  of  Lessons  on  Mark,  “Men  of 
the  Bible,”  “The  Creed,  Commandments  and 
Lord’s  Prayer.  ”  (Imported  by  Charles  Scrib¬ 
ner’s  Sons.  20  cents  net. ) - The  Shepln  rd 

Psalm  for  Children,  by  Josephine  L.  Baldwin; 
a  right  graceful  exposition  for  children,  in 
which  dignity  is  combined  with  simplicity  and 
the  Psalm  illustrated  in  the  light  of  its  own 

divine  meanings  and  symbolism. - There 

is  Christian  power  in  everything  that  Mr. 
Moody  brings  into  his  .sermons,  especially  his 
stories.  They  are  to  the  point  and  preach  his 
text  over  in  terms  w’hich  are  perhaps  all  the 
more  effective  for  making  no  claim  to  an 
authoritative  inspiration.  Moody's  Stories, 
published  by  the  Revell  Company,  are  an  au¬ 
thorized  collection  of  “Anecdotes,  Incidents 
and  Illustrations,  ’  ’  employed  by  D.  L.  Moody. 
They  are  homelier  and  more  business-like  in 
form,  but  will  compare  favorably  with  Spur¬ 
geon’s  “Feathers  for  Arrows.” - There  is 

a  good  deal  of  very  plain  talk  in  For  Christ 
and  the  Church,  by  Charles  M.  Sheldon.  The 
blows  are  the  blows  of  a  friend  and  there  is 
good  in  them,  although  they  hurt.  (Revell 

Company.  30  cents. ) - Many  persons  will 

get  a  more  vivid  impression  of  the  Gospel  from 
the  Red  Letter  edition  of  the  New  Testament, 
published  by  The  Christian  Herald  at  the  Bible 
House,  in  which  our  Lord’s  words  are  syste¬ 
matically  thrown  into  clear  relief  and  emphasis 
by  being  printed  in  red  ink,  and  from  the  so- 
called  Marked  New  Testament,  published  by  the 
Fleming  H.  Revell  Company,  in  which  passages 
of  the  highest  spiritual  significance  are 
underscored  with  black  lines.  The  text  of  both 


editions  is  the  Authorized. - The  Whittaker 

and  Ray  Company,  San  Francisco,  send  us 
some  striking  booklets  bound  up  in  rich  col¬ 
ored  paper ;  one  is  the  republication  of 
President  Jordan’s  article  in  the  Atlantic  for 
last  November,  California  and  the  Californians, 
a  paper  which,  with  all  its  differences  and  with 
allowances  for  the  times,  will  bear  comparison 
with  Dr.  Bushnell’s  famous  report  on  the  State, 
in  the  New  Englander.  Next  comes  a  thought¬ 
ful,  winning  and  attractive  paper  on  Love  and 
Law,  '  ‘  based  on  some  talks  to  Teachers  and 
Parents,  ”  by  Thomas  P.  Bailey  Jr.,  Ph. D. 
Associate  Professor  in  the  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Finally,  I'he  Man  Who  Might  Hare  Been, 
a  “Lost  Biography,”  by  Robert  Whittaker — a 
piece  of  deft  workmanship,  which  tells  in 
pathetic  terms  the  story  of  a  certain  orator  and 
lecturer  just  dead  and  of  his  “lost  biography.” 
We  are  wholly  at  loss,  however,  to  identify 
the  contrasted  life  presented  in  the  closing 

chapter. - An  uncommonly  convenient  little 

aid  for  the  Bible-class  teacher  to  take  with 
him  to  his  class  is  the  Vest  Pocket  Facts  of 
Church  History  Dates  and  Data,  by  the  Rev. 
James  Marshall  Thompson,  arranged  in  periods 
but  including  topics  in  all  departments  of 
church  life  and  history.  (Revell.  25  cents. ) 

The  old,  shameful  and  perfidious  story  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Seminole  Indians  is 
retold  in  Charles  H.  Coe’s  Red  Patriots.  The 
profits  of  the  book  w’ill  go  to  the  restoration  of 
Osceola’s  neglected  grave.  (Cincinnati;  Edi¬ 
tor  Publishing  Company. ) 

LITERARY  NOTES. 

The  fourth  volume  of  James  Ford  Rhodes’s 
History  of  the  United  States  is  just  published 
by  the  Harper’s.  It  begins  with  the  Peninsu¬ 
lar  Campaign  in  1862,  and  ends  with  the  re- 
election  of  Lincoln  in  1864.  The  work  began 
with  the  compromise  of  1850  and  when  complete 
will  reach  to  the  first  inauguration  of  Mr. 
Cleveland. 

A  recent  number  of  The  Christian  (London) 
gives  an  extended  notice  of  the  life  and  work 
of  one  whom  it  rightly  names  A  Distinguished 
Missionary — our  own  Dr.  S.  H.  Kellogg — whose 
regretted  death  is  fresh  in  all  our  memories. 
The  article  is  accompanied  by  a  portrait  twice 
repeated  on  the  cover  and  in  the  inside  of  the 
paper. 

The  recent  growth  of  the  free  library  in  Eng¬ 
land  has  been  most  remarkable.  In  1852  Man¬ 
chester  had  a  single  library  of  twenty-one 
thousand  volumes.  Now  it  has  a  system  of 
seventeen  branches  and  277,000  volumes.  The 
issue  of  books  last  year  rose  to  2,100,000,  and 
only  forty  shillings’  worth  of  them  all  w^ere 
lost. 

A  glance  at  the  “Genealogy  of  the  Family 
of  Sambonrne,  or  Sauburu  in  England  and 
America,”  by  Mr.  V.  C.  Sanbnrn,  of  La 
Grange,  III.,  its  rich  print,  sumptuous  manu¬ 
facture,  and  great  expenditure  of  time  and 
money  in  the  collection  of  the  statistics,  is  an 
impressive  indication  of  the  enormous  growth 
of  the  genealogical  passion  in  this  country. 

The  Report  of  the  New  York  Public  Library 
(Astor,  Lenox  and  Tilden)  shows  on  the  shelves 
459,248  volumes  and  about  117,(X)0  pamphlets. 
The  number  of  readers  in  the  two  buildings 
for  the  year  was  111,038,  an  increase  of  7,000 
in  the  previous  year.  At  the  Astor,  357,906 
volumes  were  called  for.  The  completion  of 
the  new  building  will  greatly  change  these 
figures,  but  even  then  it  is  doubtful  whether 
they  will  indicate  an  amount  of  public  useful¬ 
ness  at  all  comparable  with  the  free  library  at 
Manchester. 

It  gives  us  a  strange  sensation  to  find  the 
Sedgwick  name  involved  in  such  an  alarmist 
production  as  Mr.  H.  D.  Sedgwick  Jr.  con¬ 
tributes  to  the  October  Atlantic  on  the  probable 
conquest  of  the  United  States  by  the  Church 
of  Rome  during  the  coming  century.  The 
article  is  a  striking  one,  but  for  serious  signifi¬ 
cance  is  to  be  rated  with  the  “Battle  of  Dork¬ 
ing,  ’  ’  and  a  good  many  other  literary  sensa¬ 
tions  which  derived  their  force  from  the  fact 
that  the  prophets  were  allowed  to  make  out 
their  own  case.  President  Eliot’s  paper  in  the 
same  number  on  “Recent  Changes  in  Second¬ 
ary  Ednca^ion,  ”  is  important  and  interesting. 
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THE  RELIGIOUS  PRESS 

The  Christian  Intelligencer  seems  to  regard 
the  recent  absolute  secnlarization  of  Japan’s 
entire  school  system,  as  probably  an  experi¬ 
mental  proceeding : 

Onr  churches  mnst  not  reduce  their  support 
of  our  missions  in  Japan  because  the  condi¬ 
tions  imposed  upon  them  are  less  favorable 
for  the  present.  The  missions  have  been  con¬ 
ducted  with  admirable  discretion  and  zeal  and 
have  been  a  blessing  to  Japan.  Let  us  main¬ 
tain  them  with  undiminished  devotion,  and 
wait  patiently  until  the  present  disposition, 
manifested  in  the  cry,  “Japan  for  the  Japan¬ 
ese’’  shall  become  discriminating,  and  not 
demand  the  exclusion  of  instruction  in  relie- 
ion  in  private  schools  and  the  limitation  by 
the  Government  of  the  establishment  of  Chris¬ 
tian  churches  wherever  the  people  may  wel¬ 
come  them.  Let  us  continue  to  stand  by  the 
well  qualified  men  and  women  we  have  sent  to 
the  Land  of  the  Rising  Sun  until  they  are 
released  from  unwise  limitations.  Meanwhile 
there  should  be  rather  an  increase  than  a 
lessening  of  our  prayers  in  behalf  of  one  of  the 
most  interesting  peoples  of  the  world. 

The  Christian  Advocate  lays  down  a  severe 
rule  under  the  caption — “The  Vanity  of  Relig¬ 
ions  Denominations’’ — and  one  which  its  own 
church  has  not  been  able  to  observe : 

Most  incongruous  with  the  religious  purposes 
and  true  spirit  of  the  Christian  Church  is  every 
expression  of  denominational  vanity.  At  the 
Diocesan  Convention  of  the  Protestant  Episco¬ 
pal  Church,  sitting  in  this  city  last  month,  on 
Wednesday  afternoon  Dr.  Morgan  Dix,  rector 
of  Trinity  Church,  presented  a  resolution 
welcoming  Admiral  Dewey.  It  was  as  might 
be  expected,  in  admirable  taste.  But  upon  the 
suggestion  of  Dr.  Niles  of  Sing  Sing,  who 
stated  that  Admiral  Dewey  is  a  communicant 
of  Christ  Episcopal  Church,  at  Montpelier, 
Vt.,  the  resolution  was  amended  to  show  that 
Dewey  is  a  Protestant  Episcopalian.  As 
adopted  it  read: 

Resolved,  That  the  Diocese  of  New  York, 
now  assembled  in  convention,  take  this  occa¬ 
sion  to  welcome  Admiral  Dewey  on  the 
occasion  of  his  return  home,  and  to  send  him, 
their  fellow-Churchman,  this  expression  of 
their  personal  admiration  and  regard,  and 
their  appreciation  of  his  brilliant  services  to 
onr  country. 

This  was  a  departure  from  good  taste,  and 
yet  it  is  very  common  among  all  the  denom¬ 
inations.  When  General  Grant  was  President 
divers  Methodist  Conferences  spoke  of  the  fact 
that  he  was  a  Methodist,  though  he  was  not  a 
communicant — simply  a  regular  attendant.  The 
same  course  was  pursued  when  Rutherford  B. 
Hayes  was  President,  though  he  was  not  a 
communicant,  but  simply  a  lifelong  and  en¬ 
thusiastic  attendant.  And  during  the  present 
administration  more  than  one  Conference  has 
by  resolution  spoken  of  “our  beloved  brother 
in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  William 
McKinley,  President  of  the  United  States!’’ 

No  such  resolutions  should  be  passed  by 
bodies  whose  motto  is,  or  ought  to  be,  Tne 
rich  and  the  poor,  the  high  and  the  low,  the 
learned  and  the  ignorant,  meet  together,  and 
the  Lord  is  the  Maker  of  them  all. 


The  Watchman  says  that  it  looks  as  though 
on  the  basis  of  the  suzeranity  over  the  South 
American  Republics  which  the  Venezuela  case 
gives  the  United  States,  we  could  not  permit 
such  misrule  and  disorder  as  are  now  prevail¬ 
ing  in  Venezuela  to  continue  long: 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  interests  of 
civilization,  it  would  be  a  great  deal .  better 
to  have  had  Great  Britain  take  the  govern¬ 
mental  control  of  all  Venezuela  than  to  have 
the  country  torn  by  misrule  and  disorder  as 
it  now  is.  It  is  a  fair  question  if,  after  we 
have  shut  the  door  to  the  civilizing  influence 
of  Great  Britain  or  Germany  in  South  Amer¬ 
ican  countries,  we  are  not  bound  to  take  hold 
of  the  task  ourselves.  The  suzerainty  of  the 
United  States  over  the  South  American  con¬ 
tinent  is  quite  as  real  a  thing  as  the  suzerainty 
of  Great  Britain  over  the  Transvaal.  The 
South  American  states  are  beginning  to  per¬ 
ceive  this,  and  it  is  the  principal  reason  of 
their  recent  coolness  toward  ns. 

In  Secretary  Olney’s  famous  letter  to  Lord 
Salisbury  he  said:  “To-day  the  United  States 
is  practically  sovereign  on  this  continent,  and 
its  fiat  is  law  upon  the  subjects  to  which  it 


confines  its  interposition.  Why?  ...  It  is  be¬ 
cause,  in  addition  to  all  other  grounds,  its  in¬ 
finite  resources,  combined  with  its  isolated 
position,  render  it  master  of  the  situation.  ’  ’ 
In  other  words,  we  are  the  paramount  power, 
and  we  are  strong  enough  to  do  as  we  like. 
This  is  practically  the  position  of  Great  Britain 
to-day  in  regard  to  South  Africa.  During  the 
last  month  British  statesmen  have  been  shift¬ 
ing  their  ground  from  the  interpretation  of 
treaties  to  what  is  called  ‘  ‘  the  doctrine  of  par- 
amountcy.  ’  ’  They  apply  to  South  Africa  the 
very  words  which  Mr.  Olney  applied  to  the 
American  continent.  They  say :  It  is  for  our 
interest  to  control  the  Transvaal ;  we  are  strong 
enough  to  do  it ;  therefore  we  will  do  it.  In 
the  sentences  we  have  quoted  from  Mr.  Olney, 
we  do  not  believe  that  he  represented  the  sober 
ethical  sense  of  the  country.  We  are  not 
willing  to  base  our  rights  upon  our  strength, 
and  there  are  many  signs  that  Mr.  Chamber¬ 
lain’s  doctrine  of  paramonntcy  does  not  com¬ 
mand  the  support  of  united  British  sentiment. 
If  it  had  done  so,  there  would  have  been  war 
with  the  Transvaal  a  month  ago. 

The  Jewish  Messenger  was  properly  solici¬ 
tous  that  the  Sunday-school  Lesson  of  October 
15  should  be  considered  from  the  right  view 
point.  Esther  and  Mordecai,  moved  by  the 
noblest  patriotism,  conspired  for  the  deliver¬ 
ance  of  their  people  at  whatever  risk  to  them¬ 
selves.  Onr  contemporary  proceeds: 

Purim  is,  perhaps,  like  the  anniversary  of 
the  Manila  battle  of  May,  1898,  entirely  joi/ows 
as  demonstrating  the  victory  of  the  Jews  over 
the  Persians,  but  it  does  not,  like  Passover, 
recall  the  emancipation  from  Egypt,  or,  like 
Pentecost,  the  delivery  of  the  Law.  While 
Oriental  in  its  surroundings,  it  is  modern  and 
universal  in  the  human  nature  that  pervades 
the  record.  Esther,  the  heroine,  owes  her 
courage  and  her  fidelity  to  the  teachings  of 
her  cousin  Mordecai,  “who  sat  at  the  king’s 
gate’’  and  was  one  of  the  magistrates  of 
Shushan.  Haman,  the  prime  minister,  was 
essentially  a  tyrant  and  an  anti-Semite,  who 
would  not  retain  Mordecai  on  the  judiciary, 
aud  disliked  all  Jews  because  Mordecai  was  so 
proud  and  unyielding  in  his  principles  and  did 
not  ‘  ‘  bend  the  knee.  ’  ’ 

This  suggests  the  secret  springs  that  moved 
some  of  the  characters  in  this  interesting 
drama. 

But  Mordecai,  like  his  fellow-believers  of  to¬ 
day  who  are  good  citizens  and  who  love  the 
land  of  their  birth  or  domicile,  instituted 
Purim  as  a  universal  festival  of  “joy  and  glad¬ 
ness,  light  and  honor,’’  distinguished  by  char¬ 
ity  and  the  interchange  of  gifts,  by  family 
rejoicings,  by  a  declaration  that  the  observ¬ 
ances  should  be  perpetual,  for  he  “sought  the 
peace  of  his  people.  ’’ 

While  the  Sunday  school  lesson  has  been 
written  and  will  be  expounded,  it  should  be 
supplemented  by  the  clergyman’s  comment 
laying  stress  upon  the  fidelity  and  firmness  of 
Esther  and  Mordecai,  who,  while  holding  their 
lives  in  their  hands,  nevertheless  did  their  duty 
to  their  brethren  and  won  the  honor  and  confi¬ 
dence  of  their  sovereign  and  secured  the  rescue 
of  those  whom  Haman  had  condemned  to  death. 

It  was  the  Jew  in  self  defence  that  disarmed 
the  assailant.  Many  lives  were  lost  that  day 
at  Shushan,  but  anti-Semitism  received  a  blow 
that  stunned  it  for  centuries.  It  has  revived 
in  this  era,  but  happily  there  is  a  disposition 
to  appreciate  the  true  situation  and  to  absolve 
individuals  from  responsibility  for  wrongs 
committed  by  others  and  to  admit  that  perse¬ 
cution  of  Jews  as  .Tews  is  utterly  unjustifiable. 


The  October  Church  Union  thus  quotes  and 
comments  on  “President  Kruger’s  Religion’’ : 

“There  is  no  doubt  at  all,’’  says  the  English 
Colonial  Secretary  of  Cape  Colony,  “that  he 
is  an  intensely  religious  man.  I  believe  that, 
according  to  his  light,  he  truly  seeks  divine 
direction.  ...  He  has  narrow  views  on  relig¬ 
ions  questions;  betakes  the  Scriptures  literally, 
and  has  the  lowest  opinion  of  your  intelligence 
if  you  tell  him  that  the  earth  is  round.  He 
believes  that  the  Bible  distinctly  proves  that 
the  sun  actually  rises  and  sets,  and  that  it  is 
quite  a  delusion  to  suppose  that  the  earth  re¬ 
volves  upon  its  own  axis.  The  Dutch  Reformed 
Church  is  the  State  Church  of  the  Transvaal, 
but  President  Kruger  is  a  Dissenter  and  be¬ 
longs  to  a  sect  nicknamed  Dopper.  This  sect 
has  many  curious  points  of  resemblance  with 
the  old  Seceders  of  Scotland.  They  refuse  to 
sing  hymns  and  confine  themselves  strictly  to 
the  Psalms  of  David. 


“The  church  which  the  President  attends 
is  almost  opposite  his  dwelling.  It  has  a  min¬ 
ister,  with  elders  and  deacons  of  its  own,  but 
by  arrangement  the  President  preaches  nearly 
every  Sunday.  He  treats  the  Scriptures  in 
the  most  literal  way.  Ho  is  fond  of  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  quotations,  and  often  compares  his 
burghers  to  the  chosen  people,  who  are  wan¬ 
dering  in  the  desert  under  the  especial  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  Almighty.  The  early  Boers  justi¬ 
fied  themselves  for  their  treatment  of  the 
natives  by  Scriptural  comparisons.  The 
natives,  they  thought,  were  the  children  of 
Ham,  Philistines,  Amalekites  and  other  evil 
tribes,  who  were  to  bo  driven  out  before  the 
people  of  God.  All  the  old  prejudices,  delu¬ 
sions  and  errors  are  shared  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent.  ’  ’ 

It  is  a  very  interesting  question  as  to  what 
the  sum  total  of  this  sort  of  religion  is.  We 
confess  that  there  are  certain  elements  of 
power  in  it,  but  it  is  a  religion  of  ignorance, 
and  with  all  the  good  it  may  have  done,  it 
has  done  a  world  of  harm.  Of  all  the  agencies 
opposed  to  true  Christianity,  one  of  the  very 
greatest  is  just  this.  It  is  a  most  interesting 
subject,  the  infiuence  of  ignorance  upon  relig¬ 
ion.  Remembering  the  religious  cruelties, 
from  the  killing  of  Jephthah’s  daughter,  the 
death  of  Jesus,  the  persecutions  of  the  early 
Christians,  the  austerities  of  the  monastic 
system  which  clothed  the  world  with  gloom 
for  centuries,  the  torrents  of  blood  that  flowed 
in  Reformation  times,  the  witch  craze  at 
Salem,  the  nightmare  of  American  slavery 
based  on  false  inte^retations  of  Scripture, 
down  to  the  prosecution  of  Presbyterian  schol¬ 
ars,  we  must  conclude  that  this  has  been  one  of 
the  most  fruitful  sources  of  human  sin  and  sor¬ 
row.  A  bigoted  man  with  a  determined  will 
is  a  scourge  to  the  race ;  and  never  are  we 
doing  better  work  than  when  we  are  destroying 
religious  ignorance. 

The  Congregationalist  speaks  in  high  terms 
of  the  new  President  of  the  American  Board, 
Samuel  B.  Capen,  who  was  chosen  with  great 
unanimity  at  the  recent  Providence  meeting  to 
succeed  the  lamented  Rev.  Dr.  Lampson.  It 
says  that  for  the  fourth  time  in  its  history  of 
ninety  years  the  Board  has  put  a  layman  at  its 
head,  and  goes  on  to  speak  of  Mr.  Capen 's  ex¬ 
perience  and  ability  in  both  church  and  city 
affairs,  as  the  abundant  warrant  for  the  action 
now  taken : 

In  the  benevolent  work  of  Congregational 
churches  Mr.  Capen  has  been  for  several  years 
one  of  the  foremost  men.  He  is  chairman  of 
the  committee  of  fifteen  appointed  by  the  last 
National  Council  to  secure  better  organization 
of  the  work  of  the  benevolent  societies  and 
more  extensive  gifts  for  their  treasuries.  The 
plan  approved  by  the  council  and  adopted  by 
the  committee  was  conceived  and  its  details 
arranged  by  him. 

In  business  administration  Mr.  Capen  has 
large  ability.  He  was  chairman  of  the  local 
committee  of  arrangements  which  made  the 
anniversary  of  the  National  Society  of  Chris¬ 
tian  Endeavor  in  Boston  in  1895  one  of  the  most 
successful  meetings  in  the  history  of  that 
organization.  The  success  of  the  recent  Inter¬ 
national  Council  was  largely  due  to  his  efficient 
service.  He  was  chairman  of  the  general  com¬ 
mittee  of  arrangements,  of  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee  and  of  the  committee  of  the  Congrega¬ 
tional  Club  which  had  charge  of  local  affairs 
in  entertaining  the  council.  In  addition  to 
the  labor  demanded  from  him  in  these  posi¬ 
tions,  he  delivered  an  address  on  Municipal 
Government  as  a  Sphere  for  the  Christian 
Man.  Few  speakers  before  the  council  received 
so  great  an  ovation  as  he  did  in  his  own  city. 

Mr.  Capen  is  fifty-seven  years  old,  a  Bos¬ 
tonian  by  birth,  a  direct  descendant  of  John 
Alden  and  of  Bernard  Capen,  and  a  member  of 
the  long  established  firm  of  Torrey,  Bright 
and  Capen,  importers  and  dealers  in  carpets  and 
rugs.  His  partner,  Mr.  Elbridge  Torrey,  for 
many  years  was  one  of  the  most  efficient  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Prudential  Committee. 

Mr.  Capen  is  a  man  of  unblemished  integ¬ 
rity,  of  rare  tact  in  dealing  with  men,  of  deep 
conscientiousness  and  strong  Christian  faith. 
His  election  was  due  to  a  general  desire  first 
expressed  by  representatives  from  the  West, 
and  no  less  strongly  felt  by  them  than  by  those 
from  the  East.  He  will  have  the  full  confi¬ 
dence  of  business  men  in  the  churches,  and 
will,  we  have  no  doubt,  lead  in  a  business 
campaign  for  extending  the  great  work  of 
foreign  missions,  which  will  add  new  lustre  to 
the  illustrious  history  of  the  Board. 
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THE  INTERNATIONAL  LESSON. 

SUNDAY,  OCTOBER  29,  1899. 

PSALMS  OF  DELIVERANCE. 

Introductory  Study. 

In  an  inquiry  into  the  religions  teachings  of 
the  Psalms  we  shonld  be  careful  to  keep  two 
things  in  mind.  First,  that  much  of  troth 
was  first  revealed  to  men  by  and  in  Christ 
Jesus,  and  that  to  look  in  the  Old  Testament 
to  find  all  that  we  now  know  is  to  go  counter 
to  the  evident  purpose  of  God  and  the  very 
nature  of  truth.  And  second,  that  while  the 
words  of  Scripture  have  often  a  far  deeper 
meaning  than  their  writers  were  aware  of,  it  is 
impossible  that  they  can  have  to  us  a  c'/iitradic- 
tory  meaning  to  what  they  had  to  them.  With 
these  two  thoughts  in  mind,  we  may  profita¬ 
bly  inquire  what  of  truth  these  Psalms  were 
inteude<l  to  teach. 

If  we  ask  what  the  Psalms  have  to  teach  of 
the  life  of  the  soul  with  Go<l,  we  are  immedi¬ 
ately  met  by  the  important  consideration  that 
they  alone  of  all  ancient  literature  have  any 
teaching  at  all  on  the  subject.  We  search 
in  vain  through  all  Greek  literature  for  any 
such  evidences  of  a  personal  relation  with  God 
as  breathes  in  every  page  of  the  Book  of 
Psalms,  and  if  at  times  in  the  sacred  poetry  of 
the  Orientals  one  feels  a  subtly  pervading  sense 
of  the  divine  presence,  there  is  nothing  to  be 
in  the  least  compared  with  that  open-faced 
communion  of  which  the  Psalms  give  even  to¬ 
day  the  highest  and  most  satisfactory  form  of 
utterance.  The  Psalms  are,  as  Bishop  Alexan¬ 
der  has  said,  a  continuous  prophecy  of  Christian 
character,  ever  fulfilling  itself  in  the  Church. 

The  communion  of  Israel  with  God,  mani¬ 
festing  itself  as  it  did  primarily  in  the  ordi¬ 
nances  of  worship,  is  shown  in  the  Book  of 
Psalms  to  be  in  no  sense  restricted  to  forms 
and  ceremonies.  That  prophetic  teaching  which 
we  first  receive  from  the  mouth  of  Samuel 
(1  Sam.  XV.  22),  that  sacrifice  was  valueless 
except  as  it  expressed  the  real  disposition  of 
him  who  offered  it,  is  the  inspiring  truth  of 
the  entire  collection.  Sacrifice  is  the  witness 
to  the  covenant  (1.  o,  see  Exod.  xxiv.  5-8), 
it  is  the  recognized  means  of  approach  to  Go<l 
(Pss.  XX.  3,  Ixvi.  13,  15,  xcvi.  8),  the  natural 
expression  of  the  emotions  of  the  heart  toward 
him  (xliii.  4,  li.  19,  liv.  6,  cvii.  22,  cxviii. 
27),  but  it  is  only  a  symbol  of  that  which  God 
himself  must  do  in  and  for  him  who  offers  it 
(li.  7).  Not  sacrifice,  but  contrition  (li.  16-18) 
and  obedience  (xl.  6-8) ;  not  a  thank-offering, 
but  a  thankful  heart  (1.  14,  23,  comp.  Ixix.  30, 
31),  are  the  true  avenues  of  approach  to  God. 

In  the  Psalms  we  find  the  doctrine  of  justi¬ 
fication,  not  set  forth,  but  surely  indicated. 
Confession  of  sin  (xiv.  1);  a  vivid  sense  of 
demerit  (cxxx.  3);  sense  of  the  righteousness 
of  God  in  condemnation  (vi.  1)  and  of  guilt 
as  under  the  law  (cxliii.  2);  apprehension  that 
mercy,  though  undeserved,  may  be  found  (li. 
1);  that  God,  though  a  just  God,  may  yet  be 
a  Saviour  (xxv.  8);  recognition  of  the  ethical 
need  of  a  propitiation  (cxxx.  7),  which  becomes 
effective  for  his  righteousness’  sake  (xxv.  11); 
trust  in  God’s  faithfulness  (Ixxxix.  1),  29), 
peace  in  believing  and  hopeful  waiting  upon 
God  (Ixii.  5-8);  all  that  these  truths  involve, 
more  or  less  dimly,  but  very  certainly  appears 
in  these  praise  songs  of  the  Hebrew  people. 

When  we  come  to  consider  two  distinguish¬ 
ing  features  of  the  Psalms,  the  evident  self- 
righteousness  of  the  writers  and  the  impre¬ 
catory  character  of  many  of  their  utterances, 
we  find  a  key  to  our  perplexities  in  the  truth 
which  modem  scholarship  makes  increasingly 
evident,  that  these  are  primarily  church- 
psalms  rather  than  the  utterances  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual.  It  is  difficult  for  us  in  these  days  of 
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intense  individualism  to  come  into  symi)athy 
with  an  age  of  thought  in  which  personality 
had  hardly  emerged  into  consciousness.  In 
Israel  the  individual  was  almost  nothing;  the 
family,  the  nation,  the  Church  was  every¬ 
thing.  Just  as  the  immortality  of  men  was 
assured,  not  in  a  conscious,  individual  exist¬ 
ence  after  death,  but  in  the  children  and  suc¬ 
cessors  who  should  continue  a  man’s  name 
upon  earth,  so  the  life  of  the  individual  was 
merged  in  that  of  the  family  or  the  nation, 
and  utterances  became  true  and  seemly  as 
spoken  in  that  general  capacity,  which  for 
the  individual  would  have  been  neither  true 
nor  seemly.  Again,  the  rectitude  of  which 
the  psalmists  profess  themselves  conscious  is 
a  rectitude  as  measured  by  the  law,  but  not 
by  the  law  as  “fulfilled”  by  Christ,  and  so 
raised  to  a  higher  level,  not  only  spiritually, 
but  morally.  Such  assertions  of  innocence  as 
are  found  in  xliv.  17-19  and  lix.  3,  are  justi¬ 
fied  by  the  standards  which  had  then  been 
given,  which,  teaching  that  suffering  was  the 
penalty  of  guilt,  left  a  man  or  a  nation  the 
right  to  protest  against  exceptional  suffering 
where  the  conscience  acquitted  of  exceptional 
guilt. 

So  with  the  imprecations.  In  the  zeal  for 
God’s  cause,  of  which  the  nation  in  its  church 
capacity  was  conscious,  retribution  for  offences 
against  the  nation  or  the  individual  was  seen 
as  a  part  of  the  divine  order  (Iviii.  11,  civ. 
35),  and  as  such  it  was  earnestly  desired.  The 
bitterest  imprecation  is,  in  fact,  only  the 
strongest  expression  of  a  profound,  if  vaguely 
apprehended,  faith  in  the  divine  government 
of  the  world. 

How  far  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life  appears 
in  the  Psalms  is  a  question  which,  interesting 
in  itself,  is  also  important  for  the  light  it 
throws  upon  the  Imprecatory  Psalms.  It  was 
because  there  was  no  revelation  of  a  final 
judgment  or  a  future  state  of  rewards  and 
punishments  that  the  psalmists  vehemently 
desired  that  judgment  against  evil  workers 
shonld  be  executed  speedily,  and  so  the  ethical 
character  of  God’s  government  maintained. 
Death  is  not  the  end  of  existence,  not  even  of 
personal  existence,  but  it  is  an  end  of  personal 
joy  (cxliii.  3,  see  Lam.  iii.  6).  The  dead  do 
not  see  God,  nor  can  they  praise  and  enjoy 
him  (vi.  5,  xxx.  9,  Ixxxviii.  4,  5,  10-12,  cxv. 
17,  compare  Isa.  xxxviii.  11,  18;  Job  vii.  9, 
X.  21-23,  xiv. ).  There  is  no  hope  of  a  resurrec¬ 
tion  from  the  dead. 

The  absence  of  this  hope  from  the  Book  of 
Psalms  is  the  more  remarkable  because  the 
prophets  do  look  forward  to  a  natural  and  even 
to  a  personal  resurrection  (Hos.  vi  13;  Isa. 
xxvi.  19;  Ezek.  xxxvii.  13;  Dan.  xii.  2),  and 
even  to  the  final  destruction  of  death  (I.sa. 
xxv.  8).  But  the  Psalms  doubtless  expressed 
the  general  feeling  of  devout  Israel  in  pro¬ 
nouncing  a  resurrection  to  be  incredible 
(Ixxxviii.  10).  Yet  even  in  the  Psalms  we 
do  find  the  germ  of  the  doctrine  of  eternal  life. 
In  Psalms  xvi.,  xvii.,  xlix.,  Ixxiii.,  though 
not  evident  to  the  men  who  wrote,  it  may  now 
be  recognized  as  present  in  the  mind  of  the 
Spirit  who  inspired  them.  That  fellowship 
with  God  which  was  the  highest  joy  of  the 
devout  Israelite  is  in  its  very  nature  inde¬ 
structible.  It  cannot  perish,  it  cannot  be  lim¬ 
ited  to  this  life  (compare  Matt.  xxii.  31-33). 
The  truth  was  hidden  from  the  Ancient  Church 
because  in  the  method  of  God’s  moral  teach¬ 
ings,  the  only  method  conceivably  possible,  it 
was  essential  that  the  sinfulness  of  sin  shonld 
be  interpreted  as  it  only  could  be  interpreted, 
by  the  bitterness  of  death.  It  was  necessary 
that  this  lesson  should  be  thoroughly  learned, 
before  the  revelation  could  be  received  of  God 
ip  Christ  as  a  love  ever  present,  a  love  which 
opens  through  the  gates  of  death  the  avenue 
to  eternal  life  and  joy  with  himself. 
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Psalms  Ixxxv.  and  cxxvi. 

Golden  Text. — They  that  sow  in  tears  shall 
reap  in  joy. — Psa.  cxxvi.  6. 

The  first  of  these  psalms  belongs  to  the  ex¬ 
quisitely  artistic  Korahite  collection.  Their 
form  is  perfect;  though  they  lack  the  broad 
range  of  the  Davidic  psalms,  no  other  poetry 
of  the  Bible  so  perfectly  conforms  to  the 
standard  of  art.  It  has  very  suggestively  been 
said,  that  if  more  than  eleven  of  them  had 
been  preserved  we  might  have  gone  to  the  Jew 
rather  than  to  the  Hellene  for  our  canons  of 
poetic  art.  Whether  or  not  they  were  com¬ 
posed  by  one  man  (as  is  not  probable),  they 
are  evidently  the  product  of  one  school.  The 
eleven  are  Pss.  xlii. -xlix.  (Pss.  xlii.  and  xliii. 
being  considered  as  one),  Ixxxiv.,  Ixxxv., 
Ixxxvii.,  Ixxxviii. 

At  what  time  these  “Sons  of  Korah”  wrote 
we  have  no  external  means  of  judging.  We 
learn  from  1  Chronicles  (ix.  19,  xviii.  19)  that 
the  Sons  of  Korah  were  a  family  of  Levites 
(see  Numb.  xvi.  1;  xxvi.  11)  to  whom  was 
given  the  service  of  keeping  the  gates  of  the 
tabernacle  (no  description  of  the  order  of 
service  or  ritual  of  the  tabernacle  appears  in 
the  earlier  account  of  '2  Samuel),  and  in  2 
Chron.  xx.  19,  we  find  them  included  among 
the  temple  singers  of  Jehoshaphat's  time. 
They  are  not  mentioned  as  having  come  out  of 
captivity  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezra  ii. ),  but  the 
character  of  the  ptalms  attributed  to  them, 
pervaded  through  and  through  with  the 
atmosphere  of  the  temple,  would  lead  us  to  in¬ 
fer  that  they  were  associated  with  the  wor¬ 
ship  of  the  Second  Temple. 

As  to  when  these  psalms  were  written  there 
is  a  pretty  general  consensus  of  opinion  that 
they  date  no  earlier  than  the  close  of  the  exile. 
The  other  Psalm  of  our  lesson,  like  that  which 
we  studied  four  weeks  ago,  is  one  of  the  Pil¬ 
grim  psalms. 

It  would  be  too  long,  and  it  is  not  necessary 
to  study  these  psalms  verse  by  verse.  Let  us 
rather  study  them  strophe  by  strophe. 

The  time  of  Psalm  Ixxxv.  is  evidently  the 
period  which  we  have  lately  been  studying, 
that  of  the  Return,  covered  by  the  books  of 
Ezra  and  Nehemiah.  Whether  it  was  that 
early  time  of  reaction  when  to  the  first  joy  of 
arriving  in  the  home  land  succeedfd  the  dis¬ 
couragement  of  finding  the  Temple  in  ruins 
and  the  people  of  the  land  hostile — the  time 
when  Haggai  and  Zechariah  did  their  noble 
work — or  that  later  period  of  discouragement, 
becoming  almost  indifference,  at  the  small  re¬ 
sults  of  years  of  work,  from  which  Nehemiah  so 
heroically  wrought  to  lift  his  people,  is  not 
certain. 

Verses  1-3.  This  first  strophe  is  an  utter¬ 
ance  of  triumphant  gratitude.  Jehovah  had 
turned  the  fortune  of  Jaco5  (a  better  reading); 
his  days  of  humiliation  in  captivity  were 
over;  captivity  had  been  the  chastisement  of 
national  sin;  restoration  was  a  token  of  forgive¬ 
ness  (comp.  Isa.  xl.  2)  Sin  is  here  represented 
first  as  heavy  burden  (like  Christian’s  in  Pil¬ 
grim’s  Progress),  which  is  taken  away  and  then 
as  a  stain  or  blemish  which  is  covered,  while 
God  is  represented  as  gathering  in  the  hot  anger 
which  he  had  before  sent  forth  to  blight  the 
nation. 

Verses  4-7.  But  the  reality  was  not  quite 
like  this ;  the  rush  of  thankful  gratitude  with 
which  the  psalmist  contemplated  the  Return 
was  changed  to  grief  as  he  looked  about  him. 
The  people  needed  reviving;  they  were  sink¬ 
ing  under  difficulties  which  seemed  a  token 
of  God’s  displeasure — nay,  they  themselves 
knew  that  their  apathy  and  self-seeking  de¬ 
served  God’s  displeasure.  Wilt  not  THOU  revive 
us  again  f  For  the  people  are  powerless  to 
inspire  themselves  with  a  new  purpose  of  obe¬ 
dience.  fihow  us,  Jehovah,  thy  loving  kindness; 
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so  alone  would  the  nation  awake  to  holi 
ness. 

Verses  813.  Cheyne  calls  this  strophe  a 
lovely  allegory,  and  so  it  is ;  a  beantifnl  alle¬ 
gory  of  the  Messianic  time,  and  like  all  Mes¬ 
sianic  prophecy  directly  applicable  to  the 
prophet’s  own  time.  The  psalmist  (who  is 
also  a  prophet)  takes  refnge  from  discourage¬ 
ment  in  communion  with  God.  Let  me  hear 
what  God,  Jehovah,  wilt  speak.  The  Greek  text 
of  the  third  line  of  this  vs.  8  is  now  generally 
adopted  by  scholars ;  it  maintains  the  feeling 
of  what  precedes  and  follows,  which  in  the 
present  Hebrew  text  makes  an  abrupt  break. 

Surely  he  will  speak  peace  to  his  people  and  to  his  loving 
ones. 

To  those  that  have  turned  their  hearts  toward  him. 

The  trauslatiou  loving  ones  is  better  than  saints. 

The  remaining  verses  of  this  strophe,  9-13, 
are  the  psalmist’s  beantifnl  restatement  of 
the  communication  the  prophet  has  received 
from  God.  Loving  kindness,  truth,  righteous¬ 
ness  and  peace  are  represented  as  angelic  mes¬ 
sengers  between  God  and  men,  reconciling 
their  differences,  and  changing  earth  into  a 
place  of  prosperity,  while  righteousness  as  a 
herald  goes  before  Jehovah  to  prepare  a  way 
(road,  cf.  Isa.  xl.  3),  in  which  his  people  may 
follow  him. 

In  Psalm  cxxvi.,  which  belongs  to  the 
same  historic  time,  there  is  the  same  abrupt 
transition  of  feeling.  This  is  one  of  the 
fifteen  “Songs  of  Ascents’’  (Psa.  cxx. - 
cxxxiv),  with  singing  which  the  later  Jews  used 
to  hallow  the  long  caravan  march  as  they  went 
up  to  Jerusalem  for  the  feasts. 

Verses  1-3  most  graphically  describe  the 
bewilderment  of  joy  with  which  the  Jews  of 
the  Return  first  found  themselves  in  their 
own  land,  the  fortunes  of  Zion  (God’s  Church) 
having  been  turned;  they  were  like  them  that 
dream.  Cheyne  has  beautifully  preserved  the 
thrill  of  feeling: 

Then  was  our  mouth  filled  with  laughter. 

And  our  tongue  with  ringing  cries. 

The  impression  made  by  the  Return  npon 
the  surrounding  peoples  was  one  of  wondering 
admiration;  they  said  Jehovah  hath  dealt  nobly 
with  them,  and  the  people’s  heart  replied: 
.lehovah  dealt  nobly  indeed  with  us; 

We  became  right  glad. 

Verses  4-6.  There  is  not  here  the  deeply 
religions  feeling  and  quick  ethical  perception 
of  Psalm  Ixxxv.  It  is  not  the  relapse  of  the 
people,  so  much  as  their  feebleness,  that  occu¬ 
pies  this  psalmist.  The  people  of  the  first 
return  were  like  the  first  slender  rivulets 
which,  when  the  early  rains  come,  trickle  down 
the  parched  wadies  of  the  Negeb,  t/ie  Southland ; 
he  would  have  God  send  back  the  great  mul¬ 
titude  that  yet  remained  in  Babylon,  that  the 
people  might  be  like  the  full  torrents  that 
rushed  down  these  wadies  after  a  period  of 
abundant  rain.  Verse  5  is  the  poetical  adapta¬ 
tion  of  a  popular  proverb,  in  which  the  psalm¬ 
ist  expressed  his  faith  that  the  better  things  for 
which  he  prayed  were  yet  in  store  for  Israel, 
that  they  that  solved  with  tears  shall  reap  with 
ringing  cries  (see  verse  2).  Cheyne’s  transla¬ 
tion  of  verse  (5  is  too  beautiful  not  to  copy 
here ;  it  so  perfectly  brings  out  the  antithesis 
bt'tween  the  sad  present  moment  of  discourage¬ 
ment  and  the  faith-seen  future : 

Weeping  may  a  man  go  fortli 
Bearing  seed  for  scattering; 

With  ringing  cries  shall  he  come  home. 
Bearing  his  sheaves. 


THE  BIBLE  STUDY  UNION  (OR  BLAKESLEE) 
LESSONS. 

Lesson  XLIV.— Christ  on  the  Mount  of 
Olives. 

Matt,  xxiv.,  XXV.,  xxvi.  1-5,  14-16. 

This  eventful  Tuesday  was  not  to  close  before 
Jesus  had  given  to  some  of  his  disciples  a 
glimpse  far  into  the  great  future.  Notice  how 


much  space  is  given  in  the  Gospels  to  this  one 
day  (see  Lessons  xli.-xliv),  while  eighteen 
years  of  our  Lord’s  life  were  passed  without 
record. 

His  teachings  in  the  Temple  were  ended.  As 
he  passed  out  with  his  disciples,  on  their  way 
to  Bethany,  they,  with  pardonable  national 
pride  but  with  strange  disregard  of  his  mood, 
spoke  of  the  grandeur  of  the  Temple  buildings. 
He  startled  them  by  foretelling  their  complete 
destruction  (xxiv.  2).  No  wonder  that  a 
little  later,  as  they  sat  on  the  Mount  of  Olives 
and  looked  across  at  tho  proud  city,  Peter  and 
Andrew,  James  and  John  asked  him,  “When 
and  how  shall  we  know?’’  In  answer  to  their 
dismayed  questions,  he  gave  them  what  has 
been  called  the  “  Discourse  on  the  Last  Things.  ’’ 
In  vss.  4-15  he  groups  together  some  signs  from 
which  they  may  see  the  approaching  storm,  as 
follows : 

There  should  be  many  false  Messiahs.  There 
should  be  great  unrest  and  disturbances, 

‘  ‘  wars  and  rumors  of  wars.  ’  ’  There  should  be 
great  persecutions  and  tribulations  among  his 
followers.  The  Gospel  of  his  kingdom,  Jesus 
of  Nazareth,  the  crucified  One,  should  be 
preached  in  all  civilized  nations.  All  these 
things  were  literally  fulfilled  in  the  forty 
years  that  intervened  between  this  day  and 
the  destruction  of  the  city.  Endless  confusion 
has  followed  the  interpretation  of  these  words 
of  Jesus,  because  men  have  tried  to  fit  what 
Jesus  meant  to  apply  to  one  event,  to  other 
events  far  subsequent.  It  is  true,  that  similar 
conditions  have  existed  again  and  again  in  the 
history  of  the  world,  as  Jesus  doubtless  knew 
would  be  the  case.  We  must  remember  that 
most  of  the  Biblical  prophecies  have  a  two¬ 
fold  scope,  one  near  at  hand  and  specific,  the 
other  far  away  and  general.  The  destruction 
of  Jerusalem  did  not  stand  for  the  overthrow 
of  a  city  merely.  Thousands  of  cities  have 
been  destroyed  with  great  suffering  and  cruelty. 
But  this  marked  the  passing  away  of  an  old 
order  of  things.  Men  had  known  God  only  as 
a  Sovereign,  a  being  far  off,  unapproachable 
except  through  priests  and  sacrifices.  The 
new  epoch,  thus  ushered  in,  was  the  coming 
of  the  Son  of  man— God  made  known  to  man, 
dwelling  with  him,  approachable  without  rite 
or  temple.  So  Jesus’  words  have  this  two  fold 
meaning,  that  which  included  the  destruction 
of  the  city  and  the  nation  and  the  old  worship, 
and  also  that  which  reached  forward  to  all 
time.  This  coming  of  which  he  speaks  (vss. 
29-31 )  was  the  new  era.  It  did  not  come  all  at 
once,  but  it  began  then,  and  has  been  unfold¬ 
ing  and  developing  ever  since.  Great  religious 
and  social  movements,  like  the  successive 
waves  as  the  tide  comes  in,  have  marked  its 
advance.  What  the  centuries  have  brought 
to  the  church  and  the  world,  history  has  told 
ns;  what  the  next  centuries  may  bring  to  the 
church  we  cannot  see. 

Tradition  tells  us  that  the  “disciples’’  heeded 
so  well  the  warnings  given  here  by  Christ  (vss. 
16-28)  that  not  one  of  the  Christians  was  shut 
up  in  the  city  through  the  cruel  siege.  The  fig 
tree’s  early  leaves  prefigure  summer,  so  these 
signs  should  warn  the  disciples,  yet  it  would 
come  unexpectedly  even  to  the  careful  watcher, 
as  all  such  great  events  do,  in  their  final  catas¬ 
trophe.  In  two  striking  parables  he  shows 
what  watchfulness  means  (xxiv.  45a,  xv.  13). 
To  this  he  adds  that  of  the  talents,  to  teach 
his  disciples  that  they  must  not  be  discouraged 
if  the  time  of  his  coming  seems  delayed,  for 
an  honest  use  of  their  best  endeavor  would  not 
fail  of  reward  or  success. 

Then  with  that  lifting  up  of  spirit  which  we 
have  seen  over  and  over  again  in  his  discourses, 
he  soared  from  earth  to  heaven,  as  if  it  were 
but  a  step  to  his  consciousness,  and  gives  us 
that  wonderful  vision  of  the  last  judgment, 
such  as  never  has  been  vouchsafed  before  or 


since  (vss.  31-46).  Notice  the  authority  and 
the  knowledge  with  which  he  speaks.  It  is  his 
revelation  of  what  true  religion  is,  as  his 
scathing  denunciation  of  the  Pharisees  was  his 
scorn  of  the  false. 

That  Tuesday  evening,  in  the  privacy  of  the 
high  priest’s  palace,  just  as  the  chief  priests 
had  decided  it  would  not  be  best  to  kill  him 
during  the  feast,  the  dastardly  bargain  with 
Judas  was  made.  The  trusted  friend  sold  his 
Master’s  safety  for  the  price  of  a  slave.  What 
wonder  that  Judas  has  been  the  scorn  of  the 
ages  since ! 


CHRISTIAN  ENDEAVOR 

Henry  T.  McEwen  D.D. 

Giving. 

Oct.  23.  Jewish  tithes.  Lev.  27  :  30-34. 

24.  Giving  God  his  own.  1  Chron.  29 :  9-21. 

2>.  Willing  offerings.  Ex.  35  :  20-29  ;  36 :  2-7. 

26.  Proportionate  giving.  Deut.  16:  9-17. 

27.  Unstinted  giving.  John  12:  1-8 

28.  True  liberality.  2  Cor.  8 :  1-15;  9 :  6-15. 

29.  Topic  —Giving,  a  measure  of  love.  Mark  12 

41-44.  (A  meeting  to  consider  systemat'c 
and  proportionate  giving.) 

Many  and  important  reasons  make  men  and 
women  cling  tenaciously,  almost  fiercely  to 
their  money.  Only  fools  part  easily  and 
quickly  with  it.  Somewhere,  sometime,  and 
to  someone  that  money  cost  brawn,  brain, 
and  heart.  It  represents  stored  up  thought 
and  feeling,  as  well  as  “sweat.’’  No  faithful 
steward  will  surrender  it  for  anything  less 
than  something  better  than  its  possession. 

It  stands  for  self-denial,  as  well  as  toil.  How 
a  boy’s  wants  and  temptations  multiply,  when 
his  first  hard-earned  dollar  burns  in  his  pocket. 
Manufacturers,  merchants,  artisans,  showmen, 
dealers,  confectioners,  and  others  too  numerous 
to  mention,  all  seem  joined  in  one  mighty 
conspiracy  to  lure  or  wring  from  him  his 
treasure.  To  the  sacrifice  of  toil  must  be 
added  that  of  self-denial.  To  retain  means  not 
only  to  refuse,  but  even  to  resist  many  tempta¬ 
tions.  Keeping  requires  more  heroism  than 
getting. 

Within  proper  limitations  it  stands  for  power, 
position  and  opportunity.  Though  its  love  is  a 
root  of  all  sorts  of  evil,  its  righteous  possession 
and  legitimate  use  secure  and  impart  many 
and  rich  blessings.  It  gladdens  children, 
graces  homes,  stays  old  age,  and  ministers  to 
the  sick  and  poor.  Granted  that  it  is  either 
God’s  only  or  best  servant,  we  must  still  re¬ 
member  that  it  is  one  of  his  mighty  and  benefi¬ 
cent  servants.  Linked  and  leagued  with  char¬ 
acter,  it  means  wider  opportunity  and  mightier 
power.  Fire  proof,  burglar- proof,  and  almost 
storm  proof  and  mob-proof  Safety  Deposit 
Vaults  tell  in  graphic  story  men’s  appreciation 
of  possessions. 

Our  topic  this  week  is  daring.  It  besieges 
the  very  treasure  houses  and  treasure  cities. 
“Give’’  is  the  one  word  which  sums  up  its 
command  and  appeal  Capture  the  man,  then 
you  will  get  his  money.  All  statements 
beliefs  and  prejudices  to  the  contrary,  this  is 
a  generous,  not  a  grasping  age.  It  is  a  time 
of  self-denial,  not  of  unmitigated  selfishness. 
High  as  is  the  estimate  which  men  and  women 
place  upon  money,  other  things  outrank  it  in 
worth  even  according  to  their  own  ideas. 
Co-operating  with  and  through  the  state  and 
nation  they  have  expended  and  will  yet  expend 
untold  millions,  not  only  for  primary  educa¬ 
tion,  but  also  for  higher  education.  Banishing 
ignorance  with  knowledge  is  a  greater  boon 
than  the  possession  of  money.  It  is  abounding 
generosity,  not  grim  necessity  which  enables 
our  colleges  and  universities  to  expend  annually 
more  than  |19,0(X),000  in  running  expense.s. 
As  if  by  magic,  hospitals,  asylums,  sanitari¬ 
ums,  and  homes  of  all  sorts  have  arisen,  be¬ 
cause  men  and  women  care  more  for  the 
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alleyiation  of  suffering  than  tor  wealth.  The 
heart  has  commanded  the  head.  Philanthro¬ 
pists  and  edncaton  have  gone  np  and  down  the 
land  telling  of  the  needs,  whilst  generous 
hearts  have  furnished  this  abundant  supply. 
To  give,  along  these  lines,  has  been  felt  to  be 
more  blessed  than  to  either  retain  or  receive. 

The  hour  has  struck  for  the  highest  and 
holiest  investment.  The  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  has  to-day  engaged  in  nothing  less  than 
the  uplifting  of  the  world  into  the  fulness  of 
God.  It  sways  by  the  mightiest  motive,  love. 
Its  story  cannot  be  told  by  the  number  of  souls 
converted  and  bodies  healed.  Its  richest  bless¬ 
ings  defy  statistics,  as  does  the  life  of  its  peer¬ 
less  Master.  It  is  never  education,  but  always 
Christianization,  which  transforms  the  morals 
of  a  community.  No  heart  is  hard  enough,  nor 
is  any  grip  firm  enough  to  resist  the  appeals 
when  properly  made.  Educate  the  world  not 
only  as  to  the  needs  of  the  Church,  but  also 
as  to  her  achievements.  This  is  not  a  matter 
of  ancient  history,  it  is  the  freshest,  most 
potent  factor  of  the  day.  Charles  Darwin  saw 
a  little  of  its  work  amongst  degraded  savages 
and  became  a  generous  and  constant  giver. 
You  need  in  your  society  and  church  not  occa¬ 
sional  fires  to  be  succeeded  by  times  of  cold¬ 
ness,  but  glowing  furnaces  which  rnn  night 
and  day.  For  fuel,  aye  for  exhanstless  mines 
of  coal,  go  to  Christian  Missions  and  Social 
Progress,  by  Dr.  Dennis.  There  yon  will 
find  New  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  not  one 
but  many  rolls  of  faith’s  heroes. 

At  length,  after  much  thought,  many  pray¬ 
ers,  a  very  large  correspondence  with  local-union 
officers  all  over  the  country,  and  much  con¬ 
sultation  with  wise  Christian  Endeavor  work¬ 
ers,  uniform  topics  are  suggested  to  the  local 
unions  of  North  America.  They  have  been 
heartily  approved  by  the  committee  appointed 
at  Detroit,  consisting  of  President  Spooner  of 
Connecticut,  ex-President  Metcalf  of  Rhode 
Island,  President  Copeland  of  the  Worcester 
County,  Mass.,  Union,  and  the  President  and 
Secretary  of  the  United  Society  of  Christian 
Endeavor. 

A  letter  from  George  Henshilwood,  New 
York  City,  describes  in  detail  how  the  first 
Christian  Endeavor  Society  in  Russia  was 
organized  and  is  progressing.  It  was  practi¬ 
cally  through  the  efforts  of  a  young  Scotch¬ 
man,  John  Shirlaw,  a  dry-goods  clerk  in  St. 
Petersburg,  that  the  society  was  organized. 
Returning  from  a  visit  home,  full  of  ardor  for 
Christian  Endeavor,  Mr.  Shirlaw  interested 
some  of  the  young  people  of  the  chnrch,  and 
with  the  co-operation  of  his  pastor,  the  Rev. 
A.  Francis,  who  had  also  been  favorably  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  movement  on  a  recent  visit  to 
Scotland,  the  organization  was  effected  on 
October  15,  1898,  with  a  membership  of  twenty- 
one.  The  session  of  the  chnrch  sanctioned  the 
society  on  the  condition  that  only  members  of 
the  chnrch  and  British  subjects  should  be 
allowed  to  join  it.  This  restriction  was  felt 
to  be  a  drawback,  as  there  are  many  Chris¬ 
tians  of  other  nationalities  in  St.  Petersburg 
who  might  have  been  glad  to  join  the  society. 
But  other  societies  will  no  doubt  be  formed 
throughout  the  city.  Mr.  Henshilwood’s  cor¬ 
respondent  says  that  the  society  is  progressing 
splendidly,  prejudices  having  been  broken 
down,  and  opposers  changed  into  stanch  sup¬ 
porters.  ___ 

The  Seventh  Convention  of  the  Christian 
Endeavor  Societies  of  South  Wales  and  Mon¬ 
mouthshire,  which  was  held  at  Tredegar,  will 
be  ever  memorable  for  the  fact  that  during  its 
sessions  opportunity  was  found  for  the  inaugu¬ 
ration  of  a  National  Christian  Endeavor  Union 
for  Wales.  We  are  hopeful  that  the  immedi¬ 
ate  outcome  of  this  advance  step  will  be  an 


impetus  to  the  movement,  more  particularly  in 
North  Wales,  and  among  the  Welsh-speaking 
churches.  There  are  at  present  about  three 
hundred  and  fifty  societies  in  the  Principality, 
with  upwards  of  fifteen  thousand  members. 
Very  largely,  however,  these  are  in  the  Eng¬ 
lish-speaking  churches  and  in  South  Wales. 
The  newly-formed  National  Union  intends  to 
devote  itself  to  extending  the  movement  in 
the  North  and  among  the  Welsh-speaking 
churches. 

The  Endeavorers  of  the  Reformed  Church 
of  America  have  been,  for  eleven  years  past, 
building  home-mission  churches.  Last  year 
their  record  stood  in  all,  twelve  churches, 
which  the  Board  proudly  calls  “Christian  En¬ 
deavor’’  churches.  The  latest  report  shows 
fifteen  churches  to  their  credit,  besides  a  Chris¬ 
tian  Endeavor  station  at  Chittoor,  India,  with 
fifteen  out-stations,  wholly  sustained  by  En¬ 
deavor  offerings,  and  work  aided  in  Oklahoma, 
China,  Japan  and  Arabia. 

A  society  was  organized  in  January  in  the 
town  of  George,  on  the  Island  of  Granada, 
West  Indies.  Mr.  Joshua  Braithwaite,  public 
librarian  of  the  island,  is  correspondent,  and 
chairman  of  the  lookout  committee.  His 
brother,  the  Rev.  Samnel  R.  Braithwaite  of 
Jamaica,  was  the  organizer. 


“They  came  in  brakes,  they  came  on  cycles, 
until  one  hundred  Endeavorers  were  present  at 
the  Kilwarlin,  Ireland,  annual  rally.  Seven¬ 
teen  societies  and  six  denominations  were  rep¬ 
resented.  Tea  was  served,  and  then  came  a 
meeting  fnll  of  earnestness  and  tender  brood¬ 
ing  of  the  Spirit.  A  message  was  read  from 
General  Secretary  Baer,  and  all  joined  in  the 
dedication  vow  which  he  proposed.’’ 

We  are  indebted  to  the  Rev.  William  Carey 
for  the  story  of  a  very  live  Christian  Endeavor 
Society  in  Bengal — though  under  another  name. 
It  consists  of  Junior  girls,  and  is  called  the 
“  Band  of  Love.  ’  ’  There  are  twenty-four  active 
members  and  thirty  associate.  Five  have 
joined  the  chnrch  during  this  year.  The 
society  has  held  twenty- eight  meetings,  with 
an  average  attendance  of  forty-seven.  Their 
pledge  is  as  follows;  “Trusting  in  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  for  strength,  I  promise  that  I  will 
try  to  do  whatever  he  tells  me,  at  life  cost. 
I  will  pray  to  God  every  day.  I  will  read  the 
Bible  every  day.  I  will  try  to  spend  Chris¬ 
tian  life  according  to  his  will.  If  there  remain 
no  obstacle  such  as  would  pass  muster  with  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  I  will  be  present  at  every 
meeting  of  the  society.’’  These  little  mites 
are  allowed  four  pice  (farthings)  a  month 
pocket-money,  and  one  of  these  is  regularly 
laid  on  the  plate  at  the  consecration  meeting. 
On  one  occasion  they  had  a  little  secret  meet¬ 
ing  amongst  themselves  and  raised  ten  pice 
more,  which  they  promptly  invested  in  copies 
of  one  of  the  Gospels.  They  wrote  out  texts 
on  the  cover,  and  sent  the  books  for  presenta¬ 
tion  to  poor  Hindoo  women  of  the  villages 
near.  Such  records  of  the  results  of  missionary 
labor  are  an  inspiration ! 


In  many  parts  of  India  and  China,  have  the 
Christian  Endeavor  societies  and  conventions 
brought  new  life  to  the  young  men  who  here 
learn  to  speak  and  pray  and  work  for  Christ, 
as  do  their  brothers  at  home.  The  burden  is 
laid  upon  them.  A  little  society  is  often  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  spiritual  life  of  the  village 
where  it  is  established,  a  village  too  small  for 
a  missionary  or  a  native  pastor,  but  not  too 
small  for  a  little  organization  of  self-governed, 
unpaid  Christian  workers,  who  try,  through 
their  meetings  and  their  committees,  to  spread 
the  knowledge  of  the  Lord. 


A  REASON  FOR  OUR  FAITH. 

Charles  H.  Parkhurst  D.D. 

Be  ready  always  to  give  an  answer  to  every  man  that 
asketh  you  a  reason  of  the  hope  that  Is  in  you.  1  Peter 
3:15. 

The  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  is  primarily  a 
matter  of  the  heart  rather  than  of  the  under¬ 
standing.  A  man’s  brain  is  not  his  funda¬ 
mental  possession.  There  are  in  ns  depths  that 
underlie  the  brain,  and  it  is  in  those  underly¬ 
ing  depths  that  religion  has  its  true  founda¬ 
tions.  And  yet,  as  our  text  distinctly  incul¬ 
cates,  intellect  is  that  sort  of  thing  that  even 
in  religion  cannot  be  slighted,  still  less  ig¬ 
nored.  Even  in  matters  of  Christianity  and  of 
what  we  call  Christian  faith,  the  heart  may 
make  the  motion,  but  the  motion  will  not 
carry  unless  the  brain  seconds  it.  It  is  a  very 
uncomfortable  thing,  and  very  uphill  work 
to  try  to  be  religions  in  the  face  of  what  we 
may  imagine  to  be  reason’s  veto.  A  great 
many  attempt  it — men  who  are  religious  in 
their  emotions,  but  skeptic  in  their  convictions 
— heart  and  brain  working  at  cross  purposes. 
Cardinal  Newman  did  that.  That  was  why  he 
went  out  of  the  Anglican  Church  into  Roman¬ 
ism.  Intellectually  he  was  an  unbeliever: 
lived  so  and  died  so.  Emotionally  he  was  a 
Christian.  And  because  he  could  not  quite 
give  up  being  a  Christian  in  his  heart  and 
could  not  easily  be  so  in  his  head,  but  felt  the 
awkwardness  of  letting  his  heart  do  it  alone,  he 
arranged  with  the  papacy  to  substitute  for  his 
brain — be  brain  in  his  stead :  felt  for  himself, 
but  when  it  came  to  thinking,  sublet  that 
function  to  the  Pope  and  the  Church. 

Now  there  is  at  the  present  time  in  the  gen¬ 
eral  atmosphere  an  amount  of  intellectual 
reluctance  that  in  some  measure  embarrasses 
the  work  of  the  ministry  and  of  the  Chnrch. 
No  preacher  can  address  himself  to  thinking 
people  in  these  days  without  being  aware  of 
that  fact.  It  is  something  as  when  one  speaks 
in  a  building  that  has  poor  acoustic  properties, 
in  which  the  voice  is  broken  np  into  reverbera¬ 
tions — the  performance  goes  on  but  the  speaker 
is  sensible  that  almost  as  much  of  his  voice 
comes  back  to  him  as  clings  in  the  ears  of  his 
auditors.  Christianity  has  done  more  than  can 
easily  be  stated  in  the  way  of  encouraging  in¬ 
tellectual  activity,  but  that  very  activity  may 
so  far  forget  the  source  from  which  it  sprung, 
or  to  such  degree  assume  to  itself  a  monopoly 
in  prerogative,  as  to  put  discredit  upon  its  own 
parentage  and  cheapen  the  Gospel  from  which 
it  is  itself  born,  as  fruit-trees  sometimes  break 
under  the  burden  of  their  own  fecundity,  or  as 
the  sun  is  sometimes  obscured  by  the  very 
mists  which  itself  releases. 

It  ought  to  be  said  just  here,  in  passing, 
that  that  undoubtedly  is  not  the  prime  reason 
why  the  progress  of  Christianity  in  the  world 
is  so  gradual  a  one.  There  are  several  grounds 
for  still  believing  that  intellect,  however  cul¬ 
tivated,  does  not  after  all  find  so  much  diffi¬ 
culty  with  the  doctrinal  form  of  Christian 
truth  as  the  heart  finds  difficulty  with  the 
moral  exactions  of  Christian  truth.  If  a  man 
thinks  a  good  deal  and  perhaps  plumes  himself 
a  little  on  his  thinking,  and  at  the  same  time 
feels,  at  the  point  of  his  conscience,  the  un¬ 
comfortable  urgency  that  is  exerted  by  the 
claims  that  the  Gospel  makes  upon  him  in 
his  character  and  life,  it  is  the  most  natural 
thing  in  the  world  that  his  depravity  and  his 
philosophy  should  enter  into  tacit  alliance 
with  each  other  to  the  discrediting  of  the 
Gospel — depravity  instigating  his  philosophy, 
philosophy  disguising  his  depravity,  and  all 
of  this  without  the  least  suspicion,  perhaps, 
that  the  skeptical  temper  is  anything  other 
than  the  legitimate  offspring  of  candid  intelli¬ 
gence.  I  am  persuaded  of  the  accuracy  of 
this  diagnosis  because  personally  familiar  with 
so  many  cases  in  which  men  have  been  easily 
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able  to  rally  from  their  skepticism  when  once 
they  have  thoroughly  made  np  their  minds  to 
respect  their  conscience,  and  to  do  only  what 
nnder  the  best  light  at  their  command  they 
felt  sure  to  be  right.  Separate  from  one  an¬ 
other  as  in  certain  respects  the  heart  and  the 
brain  may  be,  yet  there  is  still  such  connection 
between  the  two  that  a  sound  mind  depends 
upon  a  right  heart  and  it  is  still  very  true  that 
it  is  out  of  the  heart  that  are  the  issues  of 
life. 

Yet  even  when  all  allowances  have  been 
made  for  that  phase  of  skepticism  which  is 
induced  by  moral  insincerity,  there  is  an 
amount;  of  honest  skepticism  still  remaining 
over,  to  be  frankly  recognized  and  as  frankly 
dealt  with.  There  is  a  doubt  that  is  not 
wicked,  and  of  which  therefore  it  is  not  one’s 
duty  to  be  ashamed,  and  which  therefore  there 
is  no  particular  virtue  in  keeping  concealed. 
What  we  believe,  we  believe  still  more  by 
asserting  our  belief.  What  we  do  not  believe 
we  believe  still  less  by  concealing  our  unbelief. 
Doubt  is  fostered  by  being  crowded  in  upon 
itself.  A  doubt  unventilated  becomes  in  a  man 
the  hatiit  of  doubting,  and  that  habit  of  doubt¬ 
ing  is  a  form  of  disease  which  may  extend  over 
the  area  of  a  man’s  mind  and  heart  till  it  has 
corrupted  the  entire  system,  and  till  the 
foundations  of  conviction  are  so  eaten  into 
that  no  solid  ground  is  left  for  truth  to  make 
its  appeal  to. 

I  would  like  at  this  point  to  say  to  parents, 
always  encourage  your  children  to  talk  with 
yon  about  their  doubts,  if  they  have  them,  and 
they  probably  have.  If  they  think  that  yon 
would  be  grieved  or  offended  by  knowing  that 
they  are  not  as  sure  about  some  religious  ques¬ 
tions  as  yon  are,  or  as  you  would  like  to  have 
them  be,  they  will  go  on  brooding  over  the 
matter  till  what  began  as  a  query  may  become 
what  I  called  just  now  the  diseased  habit  of 
doubt,  and  that  is  rather  a  serious  matter  and 
may  in  time  get  beyond  your  control  or  that  of 
anyone  else. 

There  are  cases  to  my  own  knowledge  within 
the  membership  of  this  Church  where  the  child 
has  strayed  a  good  way  from  the  parental 
moorings,  and  the  child  has  said  to  me,  “Don’t 
say  anything  to  father  about  it:  he  doesn’t 
know  what  my  doubts  are,  and  it  would  trouble 
him  dreadfully  if  hedid. ’’  Christian  parents 
ought  to  give  their  children  to  understand  that 
religious  doubts  are  not  necessarily  wicked, 
and  that  people  who  think  always  have  doubts. 
In  that  way  the  child  will  not  be  afraid  to 
take  father  or  mother  into  its  confidence  in 
these  matters;  and  so  a  disposition  to  look 
at  things  skeptically  may  be  prevented  from 
becoming  a  disease  w’ith  the  child,  that  is, 
provided  the  father  or  mother  is  able  to  deal 
with  such  doubts  appreciatively,  intelligently 
and  effectively.  And  if  the  parent  does  not 
know  how  to  deal  with  them  in  that  way  he 
had  better  learn  how,  at  least  tri/  to  learn 
how.  There  is  nothing  that  will  more  qnickly 
drive  young  skepticism  into  old  infidelity  than 
parental  inability  to  cope  with  a  child’s  intel¬ 
lectual  unrest  upon  religious  questions. 

I  do  not  mean  by  this  that  a  parent  ought  to 
be  able  to  solve  all  a  child’s  theological  conun¬ 
drums,  for  that  would  he  insisting  iipon  the 
impossible,  but  at  least  such  parent  ought  to 
feel  himself  parentally  and  Christianly  obli¬ 
gated  to  be  able  to  deal  with  those  conun¬ 
drums  in  such  way  that  even  though  not  solved, 
their  presence  in  the  child’s  mind  will  not 
prove  an  irritant  there,  chafing  the  mind  and 
then  unsettling  it  and  so  making  the  disposi¬ 
tion  to  disbelieve  a  part  of  the  mind’s  perma¬ 
nent  habit.  With  us  all  the  area  of  our  con¬ 
victions  is  surrounded  with  a  broad  margin 
concerning  which  the  best  we  can  any  of  ns 
do  is  to  doubt. 

And  it  will  always  be  so.  But  that  is  no 


sufficient  reason  why  we  should  surrender  the 
whole  territory  to  incertitude  and  commence 
doubting  about  everything.  That  is,  there  is 
no  reason  why  doubt  that  is  healthy  should 
become  a  disease,  and  it  is  part  of  a  Christian 
parent’s  duty  to  prevent  its  becoming  such  in 
the  mind  of  his  child.  A  child  is  a  very  in¬ 
genuous  kind  of  young  animal,  and  if  he 
begins  to  question  about  things,  and  is  put  off 
with  evasions  and  subterfuges,  he  will  experi¬ 
ence  a  rebuff  that  will  chill  his  mental  tem¬ 
perature  and  make  against  substantial  progress 
in  sound  conviction.  As  soon  as  a  young  mind 
that  loves  the  truth  gets  a  suspicion  that  what 
purports  to  be  truth  is  not  so  solidly  true  as  to 
make  it  quite  safe  to  deal  with  it  intimately 
and  frankly  he  will  begin  to  conclude  either 
that  truth  is  not  of  very  much  importance  any¬ 
way  or  that  what  is  claimed  to  be  true  cannot 
be  such  really,  for  if  it  were  nobody  would  be 
afraid  to  have  questions  asked  about  it. 

I  suppose  we  are  most  of  us  sufficiently 
familiar  with  Church  history  to  know  that  the 
attitude  of  evasion  just  mentioned  is  one 
which  the  Church  has  always  quite  regularly 
adopted.  It  has  almost  uniformly  discouraged 
inquiry  that  is  absolutely  frank;  and  by  that  I 
mean  inquiry  that  is  motived  by  the  single 
desire  to  know  exactly  what  is  true.  The 
Church  has  always  had  its  theology  of  course, 
and  what  it  has  demanded  of  its  scholars  and 
investigators  has  been  not  that  they  should 
seek  to  find  out  the  exact  truth,  but  that  they 
should  discover  new  means  of  demonstrating 
the  truthfulness  of  what  the  Church  has 
already  adopted  as  truth.  That  is,  the  Church 
has  been  more  concerned  for  its  theology  than 
for  God's  truth.  Consequently  in  the  old  days 
(and  we  are  not  talking  about  the  new  days 
just  now)  when  a  Christian  investigator,  a 
Church  scholar,  propounded  a  theological  doc¬ 
trine  that  was  in  any  degree  an  innovation, 
the  inquiry  that  was  at  once  instituted  by  the 
courts  of  the  Church  was,  not  whether  the 
novel  suggestion  was  true — had  its  grounds  in 
fact;  that  was  a  matter  that  it  did  not  occur 
to  the  Church  to  have  any  interest  in;  but 
whether  the  innovation  was  in  line  with  what 
had  been  dogmatically  established  by  the 
Church  and  traditionally  perpetuated  by  it. 
In  those  days  orthodoxy  and  the  stake  were 
the  only  two  alternatives,  and  by  orthodoxy 
was  not  meant  conformity  to  the  truth,  but 
conformity  to  the  Church’s  interpretation  of 
the  truth.  In  that  way,  while  the  Church 
must  be  credited  with  having  been  to  a  degree 
a  most  wonderful  conservator  of  truth,  it  has 
also,  unfortunately,  to  be  discredited  with  being 
to  a  degree  the  most  difficult  and  obstinate 
obstruction  to  the  progress  of  truth. 

And  the  worst  feature  in  the  case  is  not 
that  it  obstructs  truth’s  development,  but  that 
it  tends  to  discredit  the  Church  and  every¬ 
thing  that  the  Church  stands  for.  Gospel  and 
all,  in  the  estimate  of  those  who  believe  that 
truth  is  strong  enough  to  vouch  for  itself,  that 
truth  is  a  better  thing  and  a  larger  thing  than 
any  interpretation  that  has  yet  been  given  to 
it,  and  that  anything  that  calls  itself  a  Church 
or  a  Christian  convicts  itself  of  a  taint  of  in¬ 
sincerity  by  any  act  whereby  it  makes  fearless 
inquiry  difficult,  dishonorable  or  dangerous. 

I  am  not  charging  the  Church,  even  the 
Church  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition,  with  being 
afraid  of  the  effect  of  free-handed  inquiry ;  yet 
that  is  the  impression  which  such  sort  of  con¬ 
servatism  has  always  produced  upon  the  aver¬ 
age  unchurchly  mind,  and  that  is  why  I  refer 
to  it  here.  That  impression  makes  a  part  of 
the  stone-wall  of  popular  indifference  against 
which  in  all  ages  of  the  Church  a  man  has  to 
impinge  who  preaches  the  Gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ  under  ecclesiastical  auspices.  There 
prevails  among  those  not  interested  in  the 
Church  the  sentiment  that  the  Church  is  eithe 


afraid  to  have  religious  truth  investigated 
remorselessly,  or  that  it  considers  itself  infal¬ 
lible — rather  not  have  any  more  truth  or  thinks 
it  has  all  there  is. 

Now  I  am  not  here  to  make  charges  against 
the  Church,  ancient  or  modern.  Perhaps  the 
Church  does  not  altogether  understand  the 
world,  and  perhaps  the  world  does  not  alto¬ 
gether  understand  the  Church.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  what  I  am  interested  in  this  morning  is 
those  unsympathetic  prepossessions  in  the  nn- 
churchly  mind  that  embarrass  the  preaching  of 
the  Gospel  from  a  church  pulpit,  and  it  is  one 
of  those  prepossessions  to  suspect  that  the 
Church  does  not  care  to  have  the  grounds  of 
its  faith  examined  with  the  same  severe  and 
nncalculating  rigor  with  which  we  should  in¬ 
sist  upon  having  the  problems  of  the  physical 
world  investigated.  I  should  not  occupy  the 
place  I  do  if  I  did  not  believe  the  Gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ  to  be  as  immovably  buttressed  as 
any  truth  that  has  yet  been  demonstrated  in 
the  sphere  of  physical  phenomena,  but  I  know 
something  of  what  is  in  the  popular  mind,  and 
I  know  that  there  is  nothing  that  can  more 
certainly  widen  the  chasm  existing  between 
the  Church  and  the  intelligent  unchurchly 
mind  of  this  thoughtful  generation,  than  to 
say  or  do  anything  individually  or  associatedly 
that  will,  when  naturally  construed,  confirm 
the  suspicion  that  there  is  anything  connected 
with  the  Church,  its  organization,  its  sacra¬ 
ments,  its  creed  or  its  Scriptures  upon  which 
we  would  not  gladly  welcome  any  new  ray  of 
light  from  whatever  source  emanating.  Of 
course  if  the  only  object  that  preaching  has  in 
view  is  to  meet  the  tastes  of  those  already  in 
the  Churjh  and  to  go  on  convincing  those  that 
are  already  persuaded,  and  that  are  in  that  con¬ 
dition  of  satisfied  composure  that  a  new  view 
of  truth,  even  though  a  truer  one,  would  tell 
upon  their  serenity  with  the  effect  of  a  dis¬ 
quieting  invasion,  then  the  pulpit  would  best 
subserve  its  own  ends  and  the  general  comfort 
by  ambling  along  treadmill  fashion,  never 
getting  anywhere  but  always  to  be  found  when 
asked  for. 

That  may  have  answered  for  certain  periods 
in  the  history  of  religious  thought  and  mental 
development,  but  it  will  not  answer  to- day. 
The  pulpit  to-day  has  to  face  a  world  that  is 
fairly,  I  believe  more  than  usually,  honest  in 
its  thinking  but  that  is  terribly  alert  in  its 
thinking.  Thought  has  a  great  deal  more  re¬ 
spect  for  itself  than  it  used  to  have.  The 
tremendous  victories  that  it  has  achieved  in 
the  world  of  inquiry,  particularly  scientific 
inquiry,  have  sharpened  its  sense  of  intrinsic 
dignity  and  capability,  and  when  from  any 
quarter,  no  matter  how  authoritative,  there 
comes  to  it  the  prohibition  of  “no  admission,” 
such  prohibition  is  construed  as  an  insult. 

It  does  not  meet  the  situation  to  say  that 
thought  has  often  an  overweening  sense  of  its 
own  sufficiency,  and  that  what  it  counts  as 
victories  have  frequently  to  be  construed  later 
as  defeats.  That  is  undoubtedly  so,  and  I  am 
not  here  to  apologize  for  intellectual  conceit ; 
but  the  thing  that  I  am  just  now  trying  to 
have  distinctly  brought  to  our  view  as  preach¬ 
ers,  Sunday-school  teachers,  parents  or  in  any 
other  way  related  to  the  Church  and  its  alti¬ 
tude  before  the  community,  is  that  posture  of 
the  general  mind  which  in  our  day  we  have 
to  reckon  with ;  it  is  a  posture  of  inquiry ;  it 
is  a  posture  of  excavating  in  order  to  be  able 
to  estimate  at  first  sight  the  soundness  of  the 
foundations ;  it  is  a  posture  of  asking,  ‘  ‘  How 
do  you  know?”  and  if  any  man  or  any  body 
of  men  take  a  position  that  retorts  or  even 
seems  to  retort  upon  that  inquiry  by  a  “none 
of  your  business,”  it  to  that  degree  costs 
Christianity  the  contempt  of  the  man  who 
thinks  or  who  imagines  he  thinks. 

And  then  in  view  of  the  magnificent  victories 
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which  have  undoubtedly  been  humanly  wrought 
in  the  field  of  physical  and  metaphysical  in¬ 
quiry,  and  in  which  reason  rather  than  faith 
has  been  at  least  the  more  conspicuous  working 
factor,  it  will  not  answer  to  reply  to  our  quiz¬ 
zical  interrogator  by  telling  him  that,  however 
adroit  reason  may  be  in  calculating  the  com¬ 
position  of  the  globe  and  figuring  out  the  orbits 
of  the  stars,  on  religious  ground  reason  is  an 
unlicensed  interloper,  and  that  in  all  these 
more  delicate  and  serious  matters  our  entire 
dependence  must  be  on  faith.  Now  when  a 
man  has  used  his  reason,  or  imagines  he  has 
used  his  reason,  with  good  effect  upon  the 
great  matters  of  the  physical  universe  with 
which  human  intelligence  has  during  the  last 
half  century  been  so  productively  occupied,  it 
irritates  him,  and  not  only  irritates  but  em¬ 
bitters  him  to  have  it  thrust  at  him  that,  while 
reason  is  well  enough  in  its  way  and  answers 
fairly  well  the  ordinary  purposes  of  secular 
inquiry  it  is  too  common-place  to  be  taken 
over  into  the  region  of  religions  investigation. 

It  is  something  as  when  we  visit  a  building 
devoted  to  the  display  of  works  of  art ;  on  en¬ 
tering  we  are  met  at  the  door  by  the  concierge 
with  whom  we  leave  our  fee,  but  on  pressing 
forward  into  the  august  precincts  are  elegantly 
reminded  that  our  umbrellas  and  walking- 
sticks  will  require  to  be  deposited  in  the  racks 
outside,  where  they  will  be  cared  for  till  after 
we  are  through  with  the  museum. 

When  our  man  with  the  trained  reason  has 
learned  to  know  the  efficacy  of  reason  as  an 
implement  of  research,  it  is  not  strange  that 
he  demurs  upon  being  told  that  religious  reali¬ 
ties  are  so  unlike  every  other  kind  of  realities 
that  the  fewer  questions  he  asks  the  better  he 
will  get  along,  and  the  less  he  treats  religion 
as  though  lying  on  rational  ground  the  more 
rapid  his  progress  in  religions  attainment  will 
be  likely  to  become.  And  as  often  as  he  is 
put  down  with  the  wearisome  rebuke  that  a 
man  ought  to  be  willing  to  walk  by  pure  faith, 
he  springs  up  with  the  unwearied  retort,  “Yon 
say  you  believe  thus  and  so;  now  can  you  make 
it  out  that  I  have  not  an  intelligent  right  to 
ask  you  why  you  believe  thus  and  so?”  It  is  a 
perfectly  square  and  intelligent  question  and 
requires  to  be  as  squarely  and  intelligently 
met. 

Take  for  example  the  inquiry  that  is  so 
widely  agitating  the  religious  mind  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time,  viz :  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible.  A 
body  of  men  come  together  representing  a 
great  communion,  and  affirm,  in  substance, 
that  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  Bible 
there  is  in  it  no  statement,  word  or  sugges¬ 
tion,  pertaining  either  to  religion,  ethics,  his¬ 
tory,  biography  or  science,  that  is  not  unquali¬ 
fiedly  and  absolutely  true. 

Now  I  am  not  here  to  argue  for  or  against 
that  preposition.  The  preposition  clearly 
makes  a  great  demand  on  faith.  That  is  not 
necessarily  an  objection  to  it ;  but  the  bigger 
the  demand  that  is  made  on  faith  the  more 
right  a  reasoning  world  or  any  reasoning  man 
in  it  has  to  ask  what  are  the  intelligent  grounds 
upon  which  this  challenge  rests.  Faith  does 
not  exempt  from  the  obligation  of  reason :  on 
the  contrary  the  more  faith  there  is  the  more 
reason  there  has  to  be  to  guarantee  it.  Six 
hundred  men  or  so  recently  voted  for  the  propo' 
sition  that  I  have  just  stated.  I  am  making  no 
question  here  as  to  its  truthfulness.  Only  let 
it  be  realized  that  each  one  of  those  six  hun¬ 
dred  had  a  right  to  be  understood  as  being  pre¬ 
pared  to  stand  up  before  an  inquiring  world 
and  being  prepared  to  answer  satisfactorily  the 
world’s  honest  questioning  as  to  the  rational 
grounds  for  holding  such  a  view  as  to  the  in¬ 
fallibility  of  Scripture.  Granted  that  it  is  all 
true,  granted  that  still  more  might  be  claimed 
and  still  be  true,  yet  it  is  a  pretty  serious 
thing  to  make  so  immense  a  demand  upon  the 


world’s  faith,  for  the  underlying  intelligent 
grounds  will  have  to  be  just  as  large  as  the 
overlying  faith  that  is  put  upon  the  top  of 
them,  else  the  world’s  intelligent  sense  receives 
a  rebuff,  and  the  distance  is  made  greater  be¬ 
tween  the  Church  and  the  world  it  wants  to 
win  and  save. 

One  of  the  worst  things  the  Catholic  Church 
ever  did,  in  its  own  interests,  was  to  vote  in¬ 
fallibility,  and  that  too,  entirely  independently 
of  the  question  as  to  whether  the  Pope  is  or  is 
not  infallible.  A  great  deal  of  the  feebleness 
of  the  Roman  Church  to-day  is  due  to  the  rigor 
of  the  demands  it  has  made  upon  popular  faith. 
So  long  as  the  rank  and  file  of  people  did  no 
thinking  the  thing  went  along  well  enough, 
but  so  soon  as  hitelligence  began  to  warm  into 
action  the  masses  commenced  to  realize  that 
the  Church  put  upon  them  a  burden  of  faith 
for  which  the  Church  at  the  same  time  fur¬ 
nished  no  intelligent  warrant.  The  Church  in¬ 
sisted  upon  a  faith  that  was  not  an  intelligent 
faith.  Consequently  as  intelligence  extends 
among  the  people  the  Catholic  Church  shows 
herself  own  mother  to  popular  infidelity.  Look 
at  Spain,  France,  Italy,  Belgium. 

And  this  is  entirely  independent  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  whether  the  claims  made  upon  faith  by  the 
Romish  Church  are  in  themselves  reasonable  or 
unreasonable.  The  point  is  that,  whether  in 
the  Catholic  Church  or  in  the  Protestant 
Church,  while  faith  may  reach  a  great  way 
farther  forward  than  intelligence  can,  faith  is 
bound  to  lose  confidence  after  awhile  if  upon 
looking  back  it  finds  that  intelligence  has 
fallen  so  far  behind  as  to  be  out  of  sight.  In¬ 
telligence  is  not  Christianity,  but  Christianity 
must  be  intelligent.  Scholarship  is  not  faith, 
but  it  is  a  shiftless  faith  that  has  no  use  for 
scholarship,  and  it  is  a  cowardly  faith  that 
withholds  its  benediction  from  scholarship 
whether  it  be  the  scholarship  of  a  scientist  or 
of  a  theologian.  We  do  not  want  less  faith, 
but  more,  but  we  want  to  know  everything 
that  can  be  known  in  order  that  thereby  foun¬ 
dation  may  be  laid  for  a  faith  that  is  not  less 
but  larger,  truer  and  more  sure. 

Nkw  York,  October  8, 1899. 


HOMES  FOR  EPILEPTICS. 

One  of  the  most  dreaded  forms  of  disease  in 
both  ancient  and  modern  times  is  that  of  epi¬ 
lepsy.  While  the  paroxysm  does  not  last  long, 
it  is  likely  to  return  at  any  time,  and  in  any 
place,  so  that  one  affected  by  it  may  fall  into 
the  fire,  out  of  a  window,  down  stairs,  or  over 
a  precipice  at  any  moment.  While  it  prevails 
in  some  countries  to  a  greater  extent  than  in 
others,  no  land  is  free  from  it.  It  is  said  that 
in  Germany  there  is  one  epileptic  for  every 
thousand  people,  though  we  are  inclined  to 
think  that  this  is  an  exaggeration. 

It  seems  that  this  most  unfortunate  class  of 
people  has  been  largely  overlooked.  The  first 
organized  effort  in  their  behalf  was  made  in 
Germany  not  more  than  thirty  years  ago. 
Neither  Great  Britain  nor  France  has  an  in¬ 
stitution  especially  adapted  to  their  treatment, 
and  this  country  has  not  had  one  until  within 
a  very  few  years.  And  it  is  to  the  credit  of 
Pittsburgh  and  Western  Pennsylvania,  that  at 
Rochester,  in  Beaver  County,  such  an  institu¬ 
tion  is  now  in  operation.  And  it  is  finely 
situated.  The  outlook  reaches  for  miles  down 
the  Ohio  River,  then  up  the  Beaver  River, 
and  takes  in  a  succession  of  high  hills  and 
beautiful  valleys.  One  who  recently  visited 
this  institution  speaks  enthusiastically  of  its 
tidy  homes,  its  comfortably  dressed  patients 
and  skilled  nurses ;  its  gardens  teeming  with 
vegetables  and  strawberries,  its  orchards,  its 
potato  and  corn  fields,  all  of  which  are  for 
the  use  of  the  inmates,  who  also  gladly  do  most 
of  the  labor  required.  The  entire  establish¬ 
ment  covers  sixty  acres  of  ground. 


These  homes  are  a  memorial  of  the  late 
Rev.  W.  A.  Pas^avant  D.D.  (of  the  Lutheran 
Church),  whose  reputation  as  a  founder  of 
hospitals  and  orphanages  is  world-wide.  Pre¬ 
vious  to  his  death  he  had  in  mind  such  an  in¬ 
stitution  as  this,  and  had  made  a  beginning  for 
its  establishment,  and  it  will  perpetuate  his 
memory.  “The  Passavant  Homes”  deserve  the 
most  liberal  encouragement  and  support.  The 
president  of  the  association  is  Mrs.  William 
Thaw  (a  member  of  the  Third  Presbyterian 
Church),  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

ME  DEPA™eNT. 

CHAXfilSG  PLACES. 

Goodloe  Harper. 

‘  When  I  am  Krown,”  said  Ned, 

1  ftive  you  a  red  silk  gown, 

A  coat  like  queens  in  pictures  wear. 

And  a  beautiful  golden  crown.” 

And  he  gently  stroked  his  mamma’s  cheek 
With  a  hand  as  soft  as  down. 

”  But.  O  !  mamma,  if  I  don’t  get  rich— 

Whatever  shall  I  do  ? 

For  then  1  can  not  buy  the  things 
1  want  to  tive  to  you.” 

“  You’ll  always  give  me.”  mamma  said, 

■“That  which  is  best  and  true. 

“  tx>ve  is  la-tter  than  royal  rol>es. 

Better  than  crowns  of  gold.” 

“  Why,  I  can’t  give  that,”  said  little  Ned, 

“To  you  when  I  am  old. 

I'll  l)e  too  big,  you  !■  now,  mamma. 

For  you  to  kiss  and  hold.” 

She  strained  him  closer  to  her  breast. 

Tears  started  to  her  eyes ; 

Ned’a  brows  met  in  a  thought  perplexed. 

Then  looke<l  he  wondrous-wise. 

“  I  guess  when  I’m  big  and  old. 

Why,  you’ll  be  undersize. 

“  .\nd  1  can  do  the  holding,  then  ; 

You’ll  sit  upon  my  knee. 

And  1  will  call  you  pretty  names. 

Now.  mamma,  don’t  you  see 
That  when  1  am  a  great  big  man. 

My  little  girl  you’ll  l)e  ? 

“  When  1  am  grown,”  insisted  Ned, 

“I'll  give  you  a  red  silk  gown, 

A  coat  like  queens  in  pictures  wear, 

And  a  beautiful  golden  crown.” 

And  he  gently  stroked  his  mamma's  cheek 
With  a  hand  as  soft  as  down. 

—ChrMiati  Ihrnh’. 


CHILDREN’S  IDEALS. 

How  to  preserve  high  ideals  in  the  children 
as  they  grow  is  a  great  and  difficult  question. 
The  disillusioning  process  has  infinite  peril; 
and  the  boy  especially  is  tempted  to-day  to 
become  cynically  indifferent  to  those  nice  dis¬ 
tinctions  of  right  and  rectitude  which  he 
thought  so  important  for  a  time.  Much  of  the 
mischievous  transformation  comes  through  his 
associations  with  oldef  lads,  and  from  books 
beyond  his  moral  depth,  that  lead  him  into 
dangerous  places.  But  a  greater  peril  is  in  the 
careless  speech  of  the  home  circle;  the  free 
talk,  harmless  to  elders,  hurts  often  the  hearts 
of  the  younger,  and  sometimes  beyond  recov¬ 
ery.  The  highest  possible  ideals  embodied  for 
the  child  in  person  of  parent  or  teacher,  are 
in  God’s  wise,  kind  providence,  the  child’s 
moral  salvation. 


AN  EX-CONVICT. 

A  certain  small  New  England  town  was 
deeply  stirred,  some  twenty  years  ago,  by  the 
arrest  of  “Jimmie”  Craig,  one  of  its  citizens, 
for  forgery. 

Craig  was  about  twenty -five  years  old,  a 
church  member  and  prominent  in  the  work  of 
the  Sunday-school.  His  family  was  among  the 
oldest  and  most  respected  in  the  town,  and  the 
discovery  of  his  wrong-doing  astonished  and 
shocked  every  one. 

The  case  proved  to  be  a  plain  one.  The  short 
trial  ended  in  a  verdict  of  guilty  and  a  sentence 
of  ten  years’  imprisonment.  As  usual  in  such 
cases,  the  men  who  sit  in  shirt-sleeves  on  the 
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benches  by  the  grocery  store  disconrsed  in- 
stmctively  and  exhaustively  on  the  shortcom¬ 
ings  of  church  members  and  the  general  worth¬ 
lessness  of  church  aibliation.  Craig’s  young 
wife  secured  a  divorce,  and  his  parents  sold 
their  house  and  moved  away. 

One  day,  ten  years  later,  a  stranger  appeared 
in  town,  going  about  from  one  shopkeeper  to 
another  in  search  of  work.  The  news  soon 
spread  that  it  was  Jimmie  Craig. 

After  meeting  rebuffs  on  every  hand,  Craig, 
as  a  forlorn  hope,  applied  to  McFadden,  the 
coal -dealer,  a  man  apparently  as  barren  of 
sentiment  as  a  hod  of  his  own  goods.  To 
Craig’s  surprise  McFadden  said  yes. 

Probably  no  one  in  town,  unless  it  was  the 
coal-dealer  himself,  knew  what  that  first  year 
cost  Craig.  Used  only  to  the  light  work  of 
a  business  oflSce,  he  was  here  daily  grimed  with 
coal-dust  and  streaked  with  sweat.  His  hands 
were  blistered  by  the  shovel  and  torn  by  splin¬ 
ters,  his  skin  tanned  and  roughened  by  the 
summer  sun.  Nevertheless  he  kept  steadily  at 
work,  without  comment  or  complaint. 

At  first  an  occasional  customer  protested 
against  “having  his  coal  put  in  by  an  ex¬ 
convict.’’  To  such  McFadden  said,  “I  hold 
myself  responsible  for  my  men.  When  yon 
have  a  claim  against  me,  present  it.  You’ll 
get  your  money.  If  yon  don’t  like  my  men, 
you  must  go  to  some  other  dealer.’’ 

As  McFadden  had  the  only  wood  and  coal 
yard  in  town,  it  was  not  alwavs  easy,  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment,  to  think  of  a  fitting  answer 
to  this  argument. 

At  the  end  of  five  years  Craig  was  McFad- 
den’s  superintendent.  To-day — less  than  ten 
years  after  his  release — the  sign  over  the  office 
reads,  “McFadden  and  Craig,  Coal,  Wood, 
Lime  and  Cement,’’  and  the  junior  partner  is 
as  heartily  respected  as  any  man  in  town. 

Let  Craig  himself— for  the  story  is  a  true 
one — tell  what  brought  about  this  brave  and 
patient  rehabilitation.  To  a  man  who  shares 
his  confidence  he  once  said : 

“I  was  a  church  member  before  I  made  my 
slip,  and  I  was  sincere,  although  I  did  go 
wrong ;  but  as  soon  as  I  was  arrested  every 
loafer  in  to.wn  began  to  make  my  case  a  church 
matter,  declaring  that  it  was  just  an  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  usual  hypocrisy.  The  church  mem¬ 
bers,  on  the  other  hand,  never  once  reproached 
me.  They  wrote  to  me,  some  of  them  visited 
me  in  prison,  and  in  general  they  showed  me 
every  kindness. 

“When  my  time  was  up,  I  determined  to 
come  back  here  where  I  had  made  my  fall,  and 
try  to  redeem  myself,  to  show  the  friends  who 
had  stood  by  me  that  my  church  connection 
had  helped  and  strengthened  me,  even  if  I  had 
proved  unworthy  of  it.’’ 

What  would  have  been  the  probable  result  if 
this  man  had  held  the  opinion,  so  often  enter¬ 
tained  by  thoughtless  persons,  that  church 
membership  is  a  diploma  of  perfection,  instead 
of  a  bond,  a  union,  for  better  living  and  a 
nobler  manhood? — Youth’s  Companion. 


WKLL-TUAINEI)  GIKLS. 

Two  young  girls  have  lately  spent  several 
months  in  the  house  with  me,  whose  mother 
I  highly  respect,  though  I  have  never  seen  her. 
They  are  evidently  in  good  circumstances,  but 
there  is  no  waste.  Every  article  of  their 
clothing  has  wise  and  thoughtful  care.  Their 
rooms  are  always  neat  and  well- aired  and 
orderlj'.  They  are  students  and  very  busy  ones, 
but  nothing  of  theirs  is  left  in  slip-shod  fashion. 
They  have  timd  to  put  things  in  their  proper 
places,  hang  up  their  clothing,  and  do  all  those 
little  things  that  make  the  difference  between 
a  tidy  and  slovenly  room.  They  will  make 
pleasant  homes  for  somebody,  sometime,  I 
believe.  And  I  doubt  not  the  credit  is  mainly 
due  to  a  mother  too  wise>nd  loving  to  indulge 


her  own  fondness  by  doing  everything  for 
them,  or  her  ease  by  neglecting  to  train  them, 
because  it  is  more  trouble  than  to  do  the  work. 

WHAT  KEPT  THE  NEW  CHIMNEY  WAITING. 

Annie  H.  Donnell. 

A  new  chimney  was  going  to  be  built  on 
grandpa’s  bouse,  and  the  boys  were  in  a  state 
of  high  glee.  They  were  always  delighted 
when  there  was  something  going  on,  and  this 
would  be  “something  like,’’  Wayne  said. 

“Mike’s  coming  to  mix  the  mortar,  you 
know,  and  carry  it  up  the  ladder  to  the  mason. 
He’ll  fell  us  stories  noonings — Mike’s  such 
fun!’’ 

“Yes,”  echoed  Casper,  “I  guess  he  is!  You 
spell  Mike’s  kind  o’  fun  with  a  big  F  and  a 
big  U  and  a  big  N !  I  say,  Wayne,  let’s  go  get 
his  hod  and  play  we’re  hod  carriers,  with  mud 
for  mortar,  yon  know — come  on!” 

“Come  on!”  shouted  Wayne;  “it's  leaning 
up  against  the  barn.  Mike  left  it  there  last 
Friday  when  he  brought  his  things  over.” 

On  the  way  to  the  barn  they  saw  grandpa 
harnessing  Old  Molly  to  the  big  blue  cart. 
That  meant  a  beautiful,  jolty  ride  down  to  the 
orchard,  and  the  boys  forgot  all  about  playing 
hod  carrier.  They  climbed  in  and  jolted  away. 

“Mike’s  coming  to-morrow,  you  know, 
grandpa,  and  the  mason,”  said  Casper,  his 
voice  quiver  quavering  over  the  jolts.  “Oh, 
goody!”  cried  Wavne.  But  dear  old  grandpa 
shook  his  white  head. 

“Not  to-morrow,  boys;  you’ll  have  to  wait 
a  bit  longer.  I  sent  word  to  Mr.  Keet  and 
Mike  last  night  that  they  needn’t  come  for  a 
few  weeks  longer;  I’d  decided  to  put  the 
chimney  off.  ” 

“Oh,  grandpa!” 

Both  clear  little  voices  were  shrill  with  dis¬ 
appointment.  Both  little  brown  faces  fell. 
Grandpa  did  not  speak  again  at  once — he  was 
guiding  Old  Molly  carefully  out  at  the  side  of 
the  cart-road.  The  boys  saw  a  little  crippled 
butterfly  fiuttering  along  in  the  wheel  track — 
that  was  why  grandpa  turned  out.  Grandpa’s 
big  heart  had  room  enough  in  it  for  every  little 
live  thing.  Back  in  the  track  again,  further 
on,  grandpa  spoke. 

“I’ll  show  you  why  we  must  wait  for  the 
new  chimney,  when  we  get  home,  boys,”  he 
said,  cheerily.  “You’ll  agree  with  me,  I 
know.  It’s  a  case  of  necessity.  ” 

“But  I  don’t  see  what  made  you  decide  to, 
grandpa,”  Wayne  said,  soberly.  Grandpa’s 
eyes  twinkled  under  their  shaggy  brows. 

“A  little  bird  told  me  to,  ”  he  said,  and  that 
was  all  they  found  out  until  they  got  home. 
Then  the  same  little  bird  told  them.  Grandpa 
took  them  up  into  the  attic,  with  a  great  air 
of  mystery.  The  old  chimney  had  been  partly 
taken  away— half  way  down  to  the  attic  fioor. 
Grandpa  tiptoed  up  to  it  and  lifted  them,  one 
at  a  time,  to  peer  into  it. 

“Sh!”  he  whispered  softly;  “look  sharp.” 

And  there,  on  a  little  nest  of  mud,  lined 
with  thistledown  and  straws,  that  rested 
lightly  on  the  projecting  bricks,  sat  the  little 
bird !  She  blinked  her  bright  eyes  at  the  kind 
faces  peering  down  as  if  to  say : 

“Oh  dear  no;  I’m  not  afraid  of  you!  Isn’t 
this  a  beautiful  nest?  so  exclusive  and  safe! 
There  are  four  little  speckly  freckly  eggs  under 
me.  When  I’ve  hatched  them  and  brought  up 
my  babies  in  the  way  well-educated  little 
chimney- swallows  should  go  then  you  can  build 
your  chimney  yon  know.” 

So  that  was  why  grandpa’s  new  chimney  had 
to  wait  — The  Outlook. 
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THE  OBSERVATION  CAR. 

A  LITTLE  VISITOR. 

There’s  a  busy  little  fellow. 

Who  came  to  town  last  night. 

When  all  the  world  was  fast  asleep. 

The  children’s  eyes  shut  tight. 

I  cannot  tell  you  “how  ”  he  came. 

For  well  the  secret’s  hid. 

But  1  “think  ’’  upon  a  moonbeam  bright 
Way  down  to  earth  he  slid. 

He  brought  the  Misses  Maple 
Each  a  lovely  party  gown ; 

It  was  brilliant  red  and  yellow, 

W’lth  a  dash  or  two  of  brown. 

And  he  must  have  had  a  Midas  touch 
For,  if  the  truth  is  told. 

The  birches  all,  from  top  to  toe. 

He  dressed  in  cloth  of  gold. 

Who  is  this  busy  little  man. 

Whose  coming  brings  us  joy? 

For  I’m  very  sure  he’s  welcomed 
By  every  girl  and  boy ; 

The  little  stars  all  saw  him. 

Though  they  will  not  tell  a  soul ; 

But  I’ve  beard  his  calling  card  reads  thus, 

J.  Frost  Es<i.,  North  Pole. 

—The  Weetmiivgier. 

AFTER  THE  FROST. 

Susan  Teall  Perry. 

The  little  children  coming  home  from  school 
to-day  had  their  arms  full  of  flowers.  The 
wise  weather  prophets  had  said  that  there 
would  surely  be  a  hard  frost  that  night  when 
the  wind  went  down. 

In  the  garden  the  flowers  stood  in  all  their 
beauty  of  color  and  profusion.  Surely  they 
must  not  be  sacrificed,  and  we  ran  out  and 
picked  baskets  full  of  them  for  ourselves  and 
our  neighbors.  It  was  the  last  of  the  beautiful 
summer-time  and  as  we  shivered  in  the  chill 
air  of  the  early  twilight,  we  heard  the  doleful 
wail  of  the  cricket  and  the  affirmative  and 
negative  voices  of  “Katydids,”  and  “Katy 
didn’ts.  ”  One  bird  seemed  to  be  giving  us  a 
few  parting  notes  from  the  large  maple  tree, 
the  leaves  of  which  were  falling  thick  and  fast 
on  the  lawn.  Yet  the  trees  had  never  been  so 
beautiful  on  the  mountain  tops  as  they  were  at 
this  time  in  their  brilliant  robes. 

“Everything  is  dying,  and  it’s  sad  to  see  the 
flowers  all  going,”  the  farmer  said,  as  he 
drove  along  with  his  load  of  harvest  grist  fresh 
from  the  mill  hopper ;  and  we  all  think  of  the 
work  of  Nature  as  done. 

John  Burroughs,  the  great  naturalist,  says, 
“The  real  start  of  next  season’s  growth  is  now 
in  the  late  summer  when  the  new  buds  are 
formed  on  the  trees. 

“Nature  looks  ahead  and  makes  ready  for 
the  new  season  in  the  midst  of  the  old.  Cut 
open  the  terminal  hickory  buds  in  the  late  fall 
and  yon  will  find  the  new  growth  of  the  com¬ 
ing  season  all  snugly  packed  away  there,  many 
times  folded  up  and  wrapped  about  by  the 
protecting  scales.  The  catkins  of  the  birches, 
alders,  hazlenuts,  etc.  are  fully  formed,  and 
as  in  the  case  of  the  buds,  are  like  eggs  to  be 
hatched  by  the  warmth  of  spring.  The  present 
season  is  always  the  mother  of  the  next,  and 
the  inception  takes  place  long  before  the  sun 
loses  its  power.  In  all  cases,  before  Nature 
closes  her  home  in  the  fall  she  makes  ready 
for  its  spring  opening.” 

Thus  there  is  no  dead  season.  How  busy 
Nature  is  now  with  all  her  modes  of  convey¬ 
ance  for  her  seeds.  How  wonderful  the  shapes 
of  the  boxes  in  which  they  are  contained  and 
how  marvelously  they  open  and  let  out  their 
contents  which  the  wind  scatters  about  to 
be  sown  ready  for  next  year’s  crop.  The  feath¬ 
ery  seeds  take  wing  from  their  receptacles,  and 
travel  miles  and  miles  to  a  far  country  to 
beautify  new  scenes.  What  is  prettier  than 
the  milkweed  pod  as  it  ripens,  opens  and  sends 
its  fluffy  white  silken  seeds  all  abroad.  The 
squirrels  and  the  chipmunks  are  busy  in  the 
woods  planting  chestnuts  and  the  hickory  nuts. 
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So  as  we  turn  from  the  blackened  leaves  and 
flowers  in  the  garden,  we  know  that  Nature 
is  not  dead,  but  only  withdrawing  her  beauties 
for  a  time  and  is  still  silently,  busily  working 
for  the  next  season.  After  the  frost  came  last 
year  we  pulled  up  the  dead  plants,  morning- 
glories,  poppies,  calendulas  and  bachelor- but¬ 
tons,  and  threw  them  on  a  rubbish  heap  back 
of  the  barn.  The  winter’s  snow  covered  them, 
and  the  cold  north  winds  blew  over  them, 
and  we  thought  them  worthless,  but  lo  and 
behold!  that  rubbish  heap  became  a  thing  of 
beauty  and  curiosity  in  the  early  summer,  for 
the  seeds  weathered  the  gales  and  the  snows  of 
winter,  and  came  up  healthy  and  strong  and 
blossomed  all  summer. 


Delicious 

Hot 


CHARMING  A  LION. 

While  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Davis  was  living  in 
Africa,  his  little  son  John,  a  boy  of  four  years, 
went  too  near  to  a  chained  lion  in  a  neighbor’s 
yard.  It  was  called  a  pet  lion,  but  was  so  wild 
and  vicious  that  no  living  thing  was  safe 
within  the  radius  of  its  beat. 

The  unsuspecting  child  stumbled  within  its 
reach,  and  the  lion  instantly  felled  him  to  the 
ground  and  set  its  huge  paw  on  his  head. 
There  was  great  consternation  among  the  by¬ 
standers,  but  none  were  able  to  deliver  the 
child.  African  News  tells  the  story  of  his 
escape,  which  seems  equally  due  to  the  lion’s 
love  for  music  and  a  young  woman’s  presence 
of  mind. 


are  made  with  Royal  Baking- 
Powder,  and  are  the  most  appe¬ 
tizing,  healthful  and  nutritious 
of  foods. 


Miss  Moreland,  seeing  the  peril  of  the  child, 
ran  np-stairs,  seized  an  accordion  and  hastened 
to  a  window  which  looked  out  upon  the  lion. 
There,  with  a  shout  to  arrest  its  attention,  she 
began  playing  a  tune.  The  lion  at  once  re¬ 
leased  its  prey,  went  the  length  of  its  chain 
toward  its  fair  charmer  and  stood  in  rapt  at¬ 
tention. 

The  boy,  in  the  meantime,  got  up  and  ran 
to  his  mother.  He  never  thought  of  crying 
till  he  entered  the'honse  and  saw  how  excited 
everyone  was;  then,  quite  out  of  danger,  he 
had  a  good  cry  on  his  own  account. 


A  curious’gift  has  been  made  to  the  Natural 
History  Museum  of  Soletta.  The  gift  consists 
of  a  bird’s  nest,  constructed  entirely  of  steel. 
There  are  a'great  many  watchmakers  at  Soletta, 
and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  workshops  there  are 
always  the  remains  of  the  old  springs  of 
watches,  which  have  been  cast  aside.  Last 
summer  a  watchmaker  discovered  this  curious 
bird’s  nest,  which  had  been  built  in  a  tree  in 
his  courtyard  by  a  pair  of  water-wagtails.  It 
measures  ten  centimetres  in  circumference, 
and  is  made  solely  of  watch  springs.  When 
the  birds  had  fledged  their  brood  the  watch¬ 
maker  secured  their  unique  nest  as  an  interest¬ 
ing  proof  of  the  intelligence  of  birds  in  adapt¬ 
ing  anything  which  comes  within  their  reach. 
— The  Wynberg  Times. 


‘*He  That  Any  Good 

Would  Win  "  | 

Should  have  good  health.  Pure,  rich  C 
blood  is  the  first  requisite.  Hood's  Sarsa-  f 
parilla,  by  giving  good  blood  and  good  | 
health,  has  helped  many  a  man  to  success, 
besides  giving  strength  and  courage  to 
weak  and  tired  women. 

Dyspepsia— “For  six  months  my  system  was 
out  of  order  with  dyspepsia  and  impure  blood. 
Hood's  Sarsaparilla  curra."  J.  S.  Zauba,  Genoa, 
Neb. 

Sick  Headache— “I  have  taken  Hood's 
Sarsaimrilla  for  sick  headache  and  have  not  been 
troubled  with  it  since.”  Lucy  Clark,  12  Malvern 
Street,  Manchester,  N.  H. 

ScOUatiWdKci 


Hot  biscuit  made  with  im¬ 
pure  and  adulterated  baking 
powder  are  neither  appetizing 
nor  wholesome. 

It  all  depends  upon  the  bak¬ 
ing  powder. 

Take  every  care  to  have 
your  biscuit  made  with  Royal, 
which  is  a  pure  cream  of  tartar 
baking  powder,  if  you  would 
avoid  indigestion. 

ROYAL  SAKING  POWDER  CO.,  NEW  YORK. 

When  the  bedraggled  party  returned  to  the 
inn,  they  were  greeted  with  news  of  more 
trouble.  A  telegram  had  informed  Mr.  Rich¬ 
mond  that  Forbes  and  Company,  his  last  forlorn 
hope,  had  gone  under.  Mr.  Richmond  must 
return  at  once  to  the  city,  but  he  urged  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Dale  to  stay  and  keep  Bessie  with 
them. 

“  Papa,  ”  Bessie  cried,  her  arms  about  his 
neck,  “I  wouldn’t  stay  for  all  the  world.  I 
shall  never  leave  you  again  as  long  as  I  live, 
papa.  ’  ’ 

‘  ‘  I  can  only  say,  ’  ’  said  Mrs.  Dale,  ‘  ‘  that  if 
you  loved  us  as  we  love  you,  you  would  know 
that  «•(>  wouldn’t  stay,  for  all  the  world.  ” 

Half  an  hour  before  train  time  Bessie  was  in 
her  room  ready  for  starting,  even  to  her  gloves. 
Mrs.  Dale  came  to  look  after  her. 

“I  have  good  news  for  you,”  she  said. 

'  ‘  Gabrielle  is  herself  again,  the  excitemeut'and 
our  nursing  seem  to  have  kept  her  from  even 
taking  cold.  Mr.  Fitzgerald  has  sent  Mrs.  Lee 
his  check  for  the  five  thousand  dollars,  and  all 
the  back  interest ;  and  what  is  more  he  sent 
Gabrielle  a  present  of  a  thousand  dollars! 
They  sent  that  back,  of  coarse.  Gabriellejsaid, 
‘The  idea  of  giving  me  money  for  getting  wet 


A  SUMMER’S  TALE.^ 

Mary  Bright  Bruce. 

CHAPTER  XIX.  CONTINUED. 

‘  ‘  Lean  back,  Bessie,  and  rest,  you  are  tired,  ’  ’ 
said  Mrs.  Dale,  as  the  carriage  started  off 
through  the  rain.  She  feigned  not  to  see  the 
look  with  which  Jack  followed  them,  or  the 
look — what  was  it? — in  the  girl’s  eyes,  that 
turned  away  from  him. 

“  I  wish  I  knew  what  it  all  means,”  she 
thought.  ‘‘He  looked  as  if  he  would  devour 
her,  and  she  turns  as  white  as  a  sheet  at  sight 
of  him.  After  to-day  I  can  believe  anything 
of  Bessie.  I  have  gone  on  like  a  romantic 
goose  about  Gabrielle.  But  her  splendid  cour¬ 
age  is  a  new  discovery.  What  a  pair  of  girls ! 
Can  it  be  that  Bessie  believes  a  woman  can 
give  away  her  lover,  and  that  if  she  could,  it 
wouldn’t  mean  harm  to  three  people  instead  of 
one?  But  what  can  the  child  know?  She  is 
too  reticent  for  her  age.  Whatever  is  wrong, 
it’s  your  fault,  Henrietta  Richmond!  Can  I  do 
anything?  Dare  I  meddle?  No,  I  can  only 
pray  God  to  be  good  to  them  both,  to  all  three 
of  these  dear,  blind,  groping,  young  things.  ’  ’ 

•OopyriKht.  1899.  By  Mart  Bright  Bruox. 
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rather  than  see  a  child  drown  before  mj  eyes !  ’ 
So  her  spirit  is  np  and  she  will  soon  be  all 
right.  And  what  do  yon  think  — we  are  going 
to  let  Phil  stay  for  a  week  or  two  in  Mrs. 
Lee’s  care.  ” 

“Oh,  why  will  yon  go  with  us?”  Bessie  pro¬ 
tested  again. 

“My  darling,’’  said  Mrs.  Dale,  “don’t  try  to 
stand  alone.  Yon  are  strong,  your  strength 
surprises  me;  but  don’t  overtax  it.  Lean  on 
God,  and  lean  hard  on  your  friends.  ’  ’ 

Bessie’s  answer  was  a  burst  of  tears,  the 
first  that  had  come  to  her  relief. 

“Dear,’’  said  Mrs.  Dale  hesitatingly,  “there 
seems  to  be  some  coolness  between  you  and 
your  old  friend,  Mr.  Vernon.  I  saw  him  pass 
the  hotel  just  now.  Shall  I  send  Phil  to  tell 
him  that  we  are  leaving  unexpectedly,  and 
would  like  to  say  good-bye?’’ 

“No,’’  said  Bessie,  looking  up  with  tear- wet 
but  resolute  eyes.  “I  did  say  good  bye,  at  the 
Lees’.  ’’ 

Mrs.  Dale  folded  her  in  her  arms  and  kissed 
her,  her  own  heart  at  war  with  contending 
desires. 

What  an  ending  to  the  brief  holiday !  Their 
last  sight  of  the  village,  so  alluring  as  they 
entered  it,  was  through  sheets  of  driving  rain 
and  through  tears  that  would  not  be  kept  back. 

‘  ‘  By  to-day  at  latest  mamma  and  Maud  must 
have  my  dreadful  letter,  ’  ’  Bessie  told  herself, 
and  the  thought  added  to  the  load  weighing 
down  her  young  heart. 

CHAPTER  XX. 

The  gallant  rescue  of  a  child  adrift  on  Stock- 
bridge  Bowl  by  a  frail,  beautiful  girl,  was 
before  night  the  talk  of  the  village.  Hilltop 
was  convulsed  with  it.  When  the  Major’s 
messenger  brought  good  tidings  from  the  farm¬ 
house,  he  actually  shed  tears  of  thankfulness. 

This  W’as  no  time  for  Jack,  smarting  from 
Bessie’s  second  French  leave,  to  make  a  clean 
breast  of  his  troubles  to  his  grandfather.  His 
increased  depression  was  not  surprising  in  view 
of  what  might  have  happened  at  the  lake,  and 
called  forth  the  tenderest  sympathy. 

The  next  day,  though  the  storm  continued,  a 
close  carriage  was  sent  with  a  note  to  Mrs. 
Lee,  begging  her  and  her  daughter  and  Philip 
Dale,  to  come  for  luncheon  to  Hilltop.  The 
note  averred  that  the  Major  could  only  be  fully 
assured  of  “Undine’s  well-being  by  her  bodily 
presence. '  ’  The  warmth  and  the  allurements 
of  the  invitation  made  it  irresistible. 

That  afternoon  the  great  library  glowed 
with  fire-light  and  was  tuneful  with  talk  and 
laughter.  The  Major’s  flow  of  spirits  surprised 
Jack.  He  felt  that  for  the  first  time  he  could 
picture  to  himself  what  the  old  house  and  its 
host  were  nearly  half  a  century  before. 


ACRE  of  orange  grove  in 
Cuba  will  go  far  toward  sup¬ 
porting  a  family. 

Frosts  never  visit  the  Island  and 
as  the  trees  attain  a  great  age  they 
yield  a  fixed  income  for  several 
generations.  This  fact  should  in¬ 
terest  all  who  depend  on  incomes 
that  are  not  permanent  and  wish  to 
invest  in  this  kind  of  property. 

But  great  care  should  be  taken 
that  funds  are  entrusted  to  honor 
able  hands. 


To  secnre  groves  in  installments,  address  H.  C. 
Strack,  81  West  68d  Street,  New  York.  Reference 
Evangelist. 
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LEA  &  PERRINS’ IS  THE  FAVORITE  TABLE  SAUCE 
THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD.-SCE  SIGNATURE  ON  WRAPPER. 
_ _ xJoMN  Duncan’s  sons,  acts.,  new  York. 


“Listen,’’  exclaimed  the  Major,  as  the  time 
fixed  for  the  guests’  departure  drew  near,  “the 
tempest  is  giving  us  a  regular  cannonade. 
There  is  nothing  for  it,  Mrs.  Lee,  but  to  keep 
safe  inside  the  fort  till  the  siege  is  raised.  ’  ’ 

So  the  pleasant  afternoon  was  followed  by  a 
still  pleasanter  evening.  It  was  a  surprise  to 
Jack  that  it  was  pleasant  even  to  him.  Oil 
npou  a  burn  could  not  have  been  more  sooth¬ 
ing  than  he  found  Gabrielle’s  artless  flattery, 
her  mother’s  confidence,  and  the  sense  of  deep¬ 
ening  ties  between  him  and  his  grandfather. 
Even  Phil’s  open  admiration  was  as  burdock 
after  nettles. 

The  three  days’  storm  had  cleared,  the  Berk¬ 
shire  hills  stood  out  blue  and  bold,  and  the 
woods  and  fields  thought  it  was  May  again 
and  renewed  their  youth.  A  horseback  excur¬ 
sion  was  arranged  for  the  second  afternoon  of 
sunshine.  In  the  farmhouse  yard  Phil  be¬ 
strode  his  pony.  Jack  and  Gabrielle— a  horse¬ 
woman  from  her  Southern  training — mounted 
two  thorough- breds  from  the  Major’s  stable. 

Sunset  comes  too  soon  iu  August;  it  found 
the  riding  party  a  good  two  miles  fromJStock- 
bridge.  Still  they  yielded  to  the  wish  to  get 
a  view  commanded  by  a  hill  some  little  dis¬ 
tance  from  thehigh-way.  They  rode  up  a  long 
grassy  lane  ending  at  a  farmhouse,  dismounted, 
and  tying  their  horses  to  a  fence,  crossed  a 
stile  and  walked  towards  the  height  beyond. 

As  they  reached  the  foot  of  the  rocky  outlook 
that  had  lured  them  on,  Gabrielle  holding  up 
her  short  habit  ran  ahead  and  climbed  lightly 
to  the  top. 

“What’s  that?’’  cried  Phil.  “It  sounds  like 
those  rascals  of  locusts.  ’  ’ 

The  next  instaut  he  felt  himself  fiuug  vio¬ 
lently  back  among  the  bushes  by  Jack  Vernon’s 
strong  arm.  He  scrambled  to  his  feet  with 
flashing  eyes  and  clenched  fists,  mattering, 
“I’ll  teach  him  to  take  a  fellow  of  his  size!’’ 
His  wrath  changed  to  consternation.  There 
was  Jack,  armed  only  with  his  riding  whip 
giving  battle  to  a  snake,  whose  strong,  sinewy 
coils,  evil,  glittering  eye,  alarm- giving  tail, 
red  gaping  month  and  quivering  fangs,  showed 
intent  and  power  to  kill.  It  was  only  by  the 
utmost  alertness,  by  springing  back  as  he  dealt 
each  skilful  blow  that  Jack  was  for  an  instant 
safe. 

Phil  seized  a  stick,  but  a  savage,  “Back  with 
you!’’  warned  him  not  to  interfere.  He  could 
only  fling  stones  sometimes  hitting,  always  dis¬ 
concerting  the  reptile.  As  the  creature’s 
writhines  subsided  a  large  stone  from  Phil’s 
hand  hit  him  square  upon  the  head. 

“Good!”  cried  Jack,  “you’ve  finished  him. 
Don’t  go  nearer,  not  a  step!— bat  give  him  all 
the  stones  you  like.  ’  ’ 

Jack  was  breathing  hard  and  wiping  his 
flushed  face.  A  large  stone  rolled  down  the 
side  of  the  rock,  adding  to  Phil’s  pile. 
Gabrielle  had  held  it  through  the  battle,  afraid 
to  throw  it  over  Mr.  Vernon’s  head.  He 
looked  np  and  smiled.  She  stood,  still  as  a 
statue,  and  as  white.  He  hastened  to  her  side, 
taking  her  cold  and  trembling  bands,  “  Come,  ” 
he  said,  ‘  ‘  the  battle  is  won.  ’  ’ 

She  canght  a  long  breath,  the  first  it  seemed 
to  her  in  ages. 


Some  impulse  forced  Jack  to  say,  “Did 
you  care  so  very  much,  Gabrielle?” 

Ah,  that  wonderful  face  of  hers !  As  when 
of  a  sndden  a  lamp  is  lighted  behind  a  trans¬ 
parency,  light,  color,  love  flashed  upon  him. 
Her  eyes,  soft  with  nnshed  tears,  looked  into 
his  with  innocent,  fearless,  self- betrayal. 

Jack  was  deeply  moved  and  was  glad  of  it. 
He  had  never  felt  more  humble  in  his  life  than 
when  this  beautiful,  gifted  girl  looked  with 
utter  trust  and  love  into  his  eyes. 

“You  looked  like  my  gnardian  angel, ”  he 
said.  “It  seems  presuming  for  a  fellow  like 
me  to  say  to  a  girl  like  you — but  if  you  could 
love  me,  Gabrielle,  I  could  at  least  fight  your 
dragons  for  you.  ’  ’ 

‘  ‘  I  am  no  angel,  but  I  do  love  yon.  ’  ’ 

The  whispered  words  thrilled  with  passionate 
sweetness.  He  led  her  down  the  lane  still 
holding  her  hand.  Phil,  thinking  she  needed 
support,  held  the  other.  She  grasped  bis 
firmly ;  it  seemed  to  make  more  real  the  strange, 
dream -like  bliss  through  which  she  floated. 
Phil’s  chattering  was  hardly  more  heeded  than 
the  yellow  birds  and  the  katydids  in  the  bn^^hes. 

“Miss  Gabrielle,  you  ought  to  paint  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  Mr.  Vernon  killing  the  snake,”  Phil 
said  when  they  were  again  in  their  saddles. 

“I  will,”  she  said,  “as  St.  Michael.” 

‘  ‘  Put  me  in  as  something,  for  I  helped.  ’  ’ 

“You  did  that, ’’said  Jack.  “Your  stone 
despatched  him,  and  you  did  more  by  not 
bothering.  You  are  a  brick.  ” 

‘  ‘  Indeed  you  are,  ’  ’  said  Gabrielle.  ‘  ‘  Most 
boys  would  have  got  in  the  way.  You  are  a 
perfect  darling.  ’  ’ 

“And  St.  Michael?”  this  softly  from  Jack. 
It  was  a  delight  to  bring  the  rose  flushing  np 
into  the  still  pale  cheeks. 

When  nearly  home,  Phil  let  Buckskin  break 
into  a  ran.  The  pair  followed,  silent,  facing 
the  ‘  ‘  orange  sunset,  waning  slow.  ’  ’ 

“May  I  tell  your  mother  now?”  asked  Jack, 
as  he  lifted  her  from  her  horse,  slowly,  that 
he  might  feel  for  an  instant  her  breath  on  his 
cheek,  might  look  deep  into  her  blissful  eyes. 
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“I  must  tell  her  first.  Yon  will  come  again 
byand-bye?” 

As  he  watched  her  graceful  form  disappear 
into  the  house  it  would  not  have  surprised  him 
to  wake  up  and  find  it  all  a  dream. 

That  evening  Mrs.  Lee  blessed,  and  shed 
tears  over  the  plighted  pair,  and  in  her  heart 
cried  out  for  her  husband  to  share  her  joy  in 
their  child’s  joy. 

The  two  walked  together  hand  in  hand  under 
the  stars,  and  if  there  was  between  them  more 
silence  than  words  it  was  eloquent  with  mean¬ 
ing.  When  Jack  kissed  his  betrothed  it  was  as 
a  courtier  might  salute  his  queen  rather  than 
a  lover  bis  sweetheart ;  but  to  Gabrielle  nothing 
lacked  in  the  perfection  of  her  wooing. 

Late  as  it  was  when  Jack  returned  to  Hill¬ 
top,  his  grandfather  was  still  in  the  library. 
He  was  alone  but  for  those  shadowy  pre.sences 
which  to  the  young  man’s  mind  only  intensi¬ 
fied  his  loneliness.  The  old  face  bore  a  look 
of  irresistable  expectancy,  and  Jack  told  him 
what  had  happened. 

“That  is,  I  am  engaged  to  Gabrielle  Lee. 
What  she’s  engaged  to,  poor  girl — is  another 
thing.  I’m  afraid  to  some  fine  fellow  concocted 
by  her  imagination.”  Jack  said  this  with  an 
honest  ruefulness  that  amused  and  pleased  the 
Major.  In  fact  his  delight  over  the  engage¬ 
ment  delighted  Jack. 

After  some  talk  the  Major  said,  ‘‘I  have 
always  intended  to  settle  a  handsome  income 
upon  you  if  yon  married  in  my  life-time,  as  I 
sincerely  hoped  yon  might.  I  never  could  see 
why  old  bones  should  be  put  under  ground  be¬ 
fore  young  ones  have  their  chance.  Since  yon 
have  had  the  good  sense  to  love  a  poor  girl 
because  she  is  lovely,  I  am  going  to  settle  upon 
your  bride  an  independent  dowry.  Of  course 
yon  won’t  have  any  nonsensical  long  engage¬ 
ment.  Marry  Gabrielle  at  once  and  take  her  to 
Italy,  and  her  mother  must  go  help  you  take 
care  of  her — she  won’t  be  a  mother-in-law  to 
be  afraid  of.  If  it  does  delay  your  reading 
law,  as  I  said  before,  you  can  make  it  time 
gained.  Bring  your  sweetheart  to  see  me  in 
the  morning.  I  shall  want  to  have  her  with 
me  while  I  can.  Now  go  to  bed  and  dream 
about  her.  No,  no  help  to-night.  Send  me 
Nicholas.  No,  thanks.  I  am  tired.  ” 

Jack  Vernon  lay  awake  all  night  for  the  first 
time  since  he  left  home  for  boarding  school. 
He  thought  wonderingly,  tenderly,  almost  with 
awe  of  Gabrielle  and  the  love  she  had  given 
him.  Never,  he  assured  himself,  should  she 
for  one  instant  repent  trusting  her  peerless  self 
to  him.  Never,  so  help  him  God.  When  the 
birds  began  to  twitter,  their  notes  gradually 
blended  with  one  of  the  songs  sung  that  even¬ 
ing — how  long  ago  was  it? — in  the  moonlight 
on  the  Hudson: 

“And  many  a  stormy  wind  shall  blow  ere  Jack  comes 
home  again, 

“  Sailing,  sailing,  sailing  — ” 

He  fell  asleep  and  dreamed  of  Bessie. 

(IV>  he  onitinued). 

Everything  that  is  mine,  even  to  my  life,  I 
may  give  to  one  I  love ;  but  the  secret  of  my 
friend  is  not  mine.  —Sir  Philip  Sidney. 
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In  the  Antilles. — The  glowing  statement  of 
Dr.  Adams  regarding  the  opportunity  of  work 
for  Christ  in  Puerto  Rico  should  quicken  the 
faith  and  prayers  of  those  who  have  already 
sent  two  missionaries  and  a  teacher  to  that 
field:  ‘‘I  found  an  edncated  Puerto  Rican  at 
Mayagnez  who  spent  several  years  in  New 
Jersey  and  speaks  English  well,  and  who  is 
quite  favorable  to  our  Church.  He  told  me  that 
if  we  had  a  church  bnilding  in  Mayagnez  that 
would  seat  a  thousand  people  it  would  be  filled, 
and  from  what  we  saw  of  interest  in  the  meet¬ 
ings  we  did  hold,  I  do  not  donbt  his  statement. 

.  .  .  The  people  are  jnst  awakening  from  the 
horrible  nightmare  of  the  Middle  Ages.  They 
are  dazzled  with  the  glorious  light  of  liberty 
and  bewildered  with  the  possibilities  opening 
up  before  them.  They  have  been  liberated 
from  the  Spanish  yoke,  but  only  Christ  can 
liberate  them  from  the  far  more  terrible  yoke 
of  the  bondage  of  sin.” 

A  delightful  spirit  of  Christian  comity  has 
been  agreed  upon  by  different  denominations 
as  Christian  work  shall  open  in  Puerto  Rico. 

Miss  Glover  represented  Scotia  Seminary  at 
the  last  Tuesday  meeting.  About  three  hun¬ 
dred  girls  are  here  under  instruction  and  an 
earnest  Christian  spirit  pervades  the  institu¬ 
tion.  One  hundred  and  thirteen  Bibles  were 
presented  to  the  students  for  reciting  the  West¬ 
minster  Catechism.  Last  year  there  were  about 
twenty  conversions.  The  bnilding  is  filled  to 
its  utmost  capacity ;  and  others  plead  for  a 
place,  even  though  they  cannot  have  a  room. 
They  say:  ‘‘Let  me  work,  and  sleep  on  the 
floor,  if  only  I  can  have  an  education.  Many 
graduates  are  doing  well  as  teachers.  One 
Scotia  girl  passed  such  an  admirable  examina¬ 
tion  as  to  outrank  any  in  the  schools  for  white 
people.  Miss  Glover  was  foimerlya  teacher  at 
Hot  Springs,  N.  C. — a  faithful,  earnest  mis¬ 
sionary. 

The  gift  of  a  bell  for  the  schoolhonse  from 
a  friend  in  Brooklyn,  was  gratefully  received 


by  one  of  our  teachers  in  Utah.  This  had  been 
a  ‘‘long  felt  want.  Both  people  and  workers 
take  courage  at  the  sound.  The  first  evening 
of  its  ringing,  fifty  people  were  present  at  the 
Christian  Endeavor  meeting — more  than  we 
have  had  in  attendance  at  any  time  (except  at 
special  exercises),  for  a  year.  ” 

The  morning  and  noon-tide  bell  serves  as  a 
time  keeper,  for  many  poor  people  are  without 
clocks  in  Utah  as  in  New  Mexico.  It  is  an 
echo  of  the  Gospel  and  also  an  invitation. 

An  observant  worker  considers  ‘‘these  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  Southwest  as  much  resembling 
those  in  the  East,  except  perhaps  that  they  do 
not  clearly  distinguish  between  truth  and  false¬ 
hood.  Deception  for  the  church  is  not  counted 
here  a  sin,  hence  it  comes  easy  in  other  mat¬ 
ters. 

‘‘The  people  are  blinded  and  are  contented 
in  their  blindness,  which  makes  the  work  diffi¬ 
cult.  ’  ’ 

‘‘The  bright  faces  and  splendid  voices  of 
these  young  people  make  me  long  all  the  more 
to  save  them  from  the  base  doctrines  of  Mor- 
monism, ”  writes  an  earnest  worker.  ‘‘Some 
attend  the  preaching  service,  for  which  I  am 
very  thankful.  ’  ’ 

Logan  Academy,  Utah. — The  interesting  re¬ 
port  comes  to  the  Board  rooms  that  of  four 
pupils  who  have  united  with  the  church,  one 
was  an  older  sister  of  "  Capitola,”  whose  story 
was  told  in  The  Evangelist  of  May  25.  ‘‘Five 
months  previous  to  this  event,  ”  writes  the 
Principal,  Miss  Foster,  ‘‘she  was  a  strong 
Mormon,  refusing  to  attend  any  of  oar  services. 
The  review  of  a  few  months  makes  ns  realize 
that  prayers  and  influence  are  not  without 
fruit. 

‘‘Logan  is  a  town  of  about  six  thonsand  in¬ 
habitants,  but  located  here  is  the  State  Agri¬ 
cultural  College  with  five  hundred  students, 
the  Brigham  Young  College  with  four  hun¬ 
dred,  and  the  Public  School  enrolling  one 
thousand.  We  have  a  great  many  Mormon 
children  in  our  school.  With  reference  to  the 
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influence  of  our  schools  a  prominent  Mormon 
remarke  I  that  of  course  his  church  was  work¬ 
ing  against  these  academies  and  mission 
schools,  for  every  year  some  of  the  young  peo¬ 
ple  were  leaving  their  faith  because  of  the  in¬ 
fluences  there  exerted.” 

New  Mexico. — From  Seama  of  Laguna,  Miss 
Mathes  reports  remarkable  earnestness  among 
the  Christian  Indians:  “A  young  man  who 
lives  in  our  pueblo  is  working  on  the  railroad 
and  has  moved  near  his  work,  yet  he  walks 
three  miles  to  the  Thursday  evening  prayer¬ 
meeting,  returning  the  same  distance  to  his 
present  abode,  and  this  is,  of  course,  after  a 
long  and  a  hard  day’s  work.  We  greatly  need 
the  prayer  and  sympathy  of  Christian  people, 
our  Indians  are  surrounded  by  so  many  bane¬ 
ful  influences  and  we  are  so  isolated  from 
Christian  companionship.” 

The  school  is  open  day  and  night  throughout 
the  year,  for  many  adults  can  only  come  in  the 
evening.  Miss  Houston  says:  “In  the  face  of 
all  the  wrong-doing  by  worldly  people  the 
Indians  of  to-day  are  examples  of  what  the 
Christian  religion  can  do  for  them. 

“They  are  here  entirely  self-supporting. 
Tired  as  they  are  by  hard  work  on  the  asequias 
preparing  to  flood  their  lands,  constantly  in 
the  face  of  high  winds,  they  are  not  too  tired 
to  attend  the  weekly  prayer- meeting  and  to 
take  part  in  prayer  and  general  admonitions. 

“Our  church  members  are  not  of  the  stony 
ground  description;  they  are  steadfast  and 
their  zeal  and  earnestness  increases  as  time 
goes  on.  ’ ’ 

A  Tidal  Wave  in  Alaska. — The  Rev.  Sheldon 


Jackson  D.D.  writes  that  there  were  fifty-three 
distinct  shocks  of  earthquake  at  Yakutat,  the 
final  one  being  so  severe  that  ‘  ‘  the  people  were 
hurled  violently  across  their  rooms,  or  if  out¬ 
side,  they  were  thrown  to  the  ground.  Pic¬ 
tures  fell  from  the  walls,  crockery  was  broken 
and  houses  rocked  and  swayed  and  whirled 
while  the  mission  bell  rang  violently  in  the 
shaking  church  tower.  Panic-stricken  the 
inhabitants  attempting  to  flee  to  the  hills  were 
thrown  to  the  earth.  Gaining  the  hills  and 
looking  seaward  they  were  terrified  as  they 
saw  a  great  tidal  wave,  apparently  a  wall 
thirty  feet  high,  approaching  with  the  speed 
of  a  race  horse  which  would  engulf  their 
village  and  sweep  away  their  homes.  Before 
the  shore  was  reached,  the  earth  opened  in  the 
bottom  of  the  harbor,  and  into  this  chasm  the 
tidal  wave  spent  its  force,  while  around  it 
the  sea  swirled  like  a  great  maelstrom.  This 
saved  the  village  from  destruction. 

“As  frequent  shocks  have  followed,  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  have  pitched  tents  on  the  hills  fear 
to  return  to  the  village  lest  another  tidal  wave 
should  visit  it.”  H.  E.  B. 


WOMAN’S  BOARD  OF  FOREIGN  MISSIONS. 

The  usual  weekly  meetings  began  Wednes¬ 
day,  October  11,  but  on  Friday  of  the  same 
week  another  meeting  of  even  more  interest 
was  held  in  the  Assembly-room,  to  bid  fare¬ 
well  to  a  party  of  six  young  missionaries  about 
to  sail  for  Africa.  Ever  since  the  conference 
for  missionaries  last  June  we  have  been  hear¬ 
ing  echoes  of  its  usefulness,  and  have  been  re¬ 
minded  of  it  as  one  after  another  of  the  young 
people  gathered  then  have  come  again  to  the 
mission  rooms  to  take  their  departure  and  say 
good-bye  before  sailing.  The  six  who  sat  on 
the  platform  Friday  afternoon  had  all  been 
here  in  June  and  again  testified  to  the  help  of 
those  meetings. 

Dr.  Ellinwood  who  presided  in  the  absence 
of  Dr.  Brown,  the  Secretary  for  Africa,  read  a 
letter  from  Dr.  Wells,  the  President  of  the 
Board,  commending  the  precious  promises  to 
the  missionaries,  then  after  introducing  them 
by  name,  Dr.  Ellinwood  asked  each  one  to  say 
a  few  words. 

Dr.  Axtell  said  it  was  an  occasion  of  joy,  not 
of  sadness ;  it  was  a  privilege  to  go  to  the  Dark 
Continent,  and  he  quoted  from  some  one,  ‘  ‘  Let 
that  land  be  my  home  which  most  needs  the 
Gospel.”  He  trusted  that  the  work  which 
they  would  do  would  never  dishonor  the  com¬ 
pany  of  Christians  and  the  great  Presbyterian 
Church  which  is  back  of  them,  and  on  whom 
they  will  depend  for  help  and  prayer. 

Mr.  Salveter  said  he  was  glad  to  go,  and  to 
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go  under  the  Presbyterian  Church,  which  had 
always  been  his  home.  He  remembered  as  a 
child  going  to  the  missionary  band  and  wishing 
he  might  some  day  be  a  missionary.  He  had 
no  expectation  of  sneh  a  thing,  bat  the  last 
few  years  the  Lord  had  been  opening  the  way, 
preparing  him,  and  finally  sending  the  call  to 
the  foreign  field.  He  realized  the  great  needs 
of  the  field  and  he  chose  for  his  motto,  “Com¬ 
mit  thy  way  unto  the  Lord  and  he  shall  bring 
it  to  pass.  ’  ’ 

The  Rev.  William  Dager,  reiterated  the 
word  that  he  was  “glad”  to  be  going,  and 
spoke  of  the  many  letters  and  loving  messages 
that  be  and  his  wife  bad  received.  He  felt 
strong  in  the  thought  of  the  volume  of  prayer 
that  would  be  behind  them,  and  he  felt  sure 
that  going  in  His  strength,  God  would  make 
nse  of  them. 

Mrs.  Axtell  quoted  Cary’s  words  to  his  friend 
about  holding  the  ropes  if  he  went  down  into 
the  well,  and  asked  not  for  prayer  alone,  but 
for  thoughtful  prayers.  What  should  we  think 
of  a  missionary  who  one  day  out  of  seven  gave 
no  thought  or  care  to  his  work?  And  yet  many 
a  Christian  whose  responsibility  is  no  less, 
forgets  the  work  of  missions  six  days  out  of 
seven ! 

Mrs.  Dager  felt  that  there  were  not  many  in 
the  audience  like  some  she  had  met  this  sum¬ 
mer  who  said  they  were  glad  it  was  she,  not 
they,  who  were  going,  they  would  like 
the  travel,  and  the  novelty,  and  perhaps  a  few 
months,  bat  not  the  going  to  stay!  “In  count¬ 
ing  onr  mercies  one  is  that  we  are  considered 
worthy  to  go.  We  do  not  know  the  trials  before 
ns,  but  we  are  glad  we  have  the  Church  and  its 
grand  executive  committee  the  Board  of  For¬ 
eign  Missions  with  ns.  There  is  an  army  of 
praying  workers  who  will  remember  ns,  and 
if  we  only  live  near  enough  to  God,  we  will  do 
the  things  that  please  him.  My  verse  is,  '  In  all 
thy  ways  acknowledge  him  and  he  shall  direct 
thy  path.  ’  ” 

Miss  Simar,  who  goes  under  the  New  York 
Board,  said  that  the  word  “Glorious”  had 
been  echoing  in  her  mind,  and  that  nothing 
would  help  her  so  much  as  the  thought  that 
God  himself  was  sending  her.  He  has  given 
ns  our  friends  and  they  must  not  make  this  an 
occasion  of  weeping,  bat  of  real  gladness.  All 
cannot  go,  bat  we  are  privileged  in  this  glori¬ 
ous  service  and  yon  must  rejoice  with  ns. 

Dr.  Ellinwood  referred  to  the  reiterated  word 
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of  gladness,  and  said  that  if  anyone  had  come 
expecting  to  offer  pity  how  disappointed  he 
would  be!  Each  one  giving  youth,  culture, 
and  consecration,  was  exultant  in  the  joy  of 
going.  He  remembered  seeing  the  process  of 
manufacturing  Bessemer  steel,  and  how  by  the 
infusion  of  some  electric  material  the  dull  dark 
iron  mass  became  transformed  into  shining 
steel.  So  by  sending  this  party  of  trained 
sanctified  American  youth  into  Africa  we  hope 
to  change  its  masses  of  degradation  into  spir¬ 
itual  power.  He  spoke  of  two  of  the  party 
who  have  started,  and  Mr.  Hand  read  a  letter 
from  Miss  McLaughlin,  who  will  join  them  in 
Liverpool.  She  said  above  all  the  sadness  of 
parting  there  was  an  abiding  joy,  and  that  the 
separations  often  mean  a  drawing  nearer  to 
Christ.  She  had  received  a  letter  from  Mrs. 
.Johnson  telling  of  Mr.  Gault’s  death,  so  the 
need  of  new  workers  is  specially  felt. 

Prayer  was  offered  by  Dr.  Stoddard,  and  Mr. 
Darwin  R.  James  spoke  before  the  brief  meet¬ 
ing  closed.  The  whole  party  sailed  the  follow¬ 
ing  morning  on  the  Umbria,  with  many  a  good 
wish  and  blessing  on  them. 

Helpful  Hospit.vl  Work. — Miss  Shields  of 
Seoul,  Korea,  says  that  the  girls  in  Miss  Doty’s 
school  help  in  the  hospital  by  sewing  for  the 
patients.  “The  practice  is  good  for  them  and 
they  do  it  so  gladly.  When  they  are  sick  they 
are  sent  over  to  be  cared  for.  Our  first  little 
patient  from  there  was  one  of  the  girls  who 
had  been  in  the  school  a  long  time,  she  had 
scarlet  fever.  .  .  .  The  last  one  we  had  be¬ 
fore  closing  the  hospital  this  summer  was 
Unyuni;  she  was  sick  several  weeks  and  on 
July  6  her  tired  little  heart  stopped  beating. 
She  was  thirteen  years  old  and  an  earnest 
Christian.  When  asked  if  she  were  afraid  to 
die,  she  said  ‘ No,  ’  and  being  further  questioned 
if  she  would  not  like  to  live  in  this  world,  she 
said,  ‘Yes,  but  it  would  be  better  to  go  to 
Jesus.’  Miss  Doty  did  not  think  the  girls 
would  have  any  dislike  for  the  hospital  because 
some  of  their  number  have  gone  home  from 
there.  We  trust  rather  it  may  be  a  connecting 
link  between  our  school  and  heaven.  ’  ’ 

Orphanage  Experience.s  in  India.  — Mrs. 
Forman  of  Fatehgarh,  India,  says  there  were 
sixteen  cases  of  measles  in  the  orphanage  there, 
two  of  them  developed  into  pneumonia  and  one 

For  Indigestion 

Use  Horsford’s  Acid  Phosphate. 

Dr.  Gregory  Doyle.  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  says  :  “  I 
have  frequently  prescribed  it  in  cases  of  indigestion 
and  nervous  prostration,  and  find  the  result  so  sat¬ 
isfactory  that  I  shall  continue  it.” 


child  died.  “One  evening  I  searched  in  vain, 
trying  to  identify  a  child  who  was  brought  and 
for  whom  Mrs.  Bandy  paid  two  pice  (one  cent) 
in  Allahabad  during  the  famine.  They  were 
bringing  ten  little  girls  from  the  poorhouse, 
and  seeing  a  policeman  taking  a  child  either 
to  the  poorhouse,  .or  if  sufidcieutly  pretty  and 
attractive,  more  probably  to  a  house  of  shame, 
Mrs  Bandy  asked  him  to  let  her  come  with 
the  other  children  to  the  orphanage;  rather  to 
their  surprise  he  gave  her  up. 

“It  made  my  heart  ache  to  hear  the  story  of 
one  after  another  as  she  told  of  their  being 
allured  away  by  a  Brahmin  on  the  promise  of 
plenty  of  food  and  nice  clothes,  only  to  find  a 
life  of  servitude ;  or  of  being  sold  by  some  rela¬ 
tive  after  the  death  of  father  and  mother  from 
starvation,  and  starting  off  on  a  lonely  tramp 
to  the  poorhouse. 

“Mrs.  Bandy  in  the  Fnrrukhabad  city  church 
has  banded  her  women  together  in  a  sewing 
class.  Some  of  the  ladies  have  given  her  old 
clothing  which  they  have  cut  into  k>irln>,  caps, 
etc.  to  be  sold.  In  this  way  they  have  made 
about  ten  rupees  or  three  dollars  in  two 
months.’’  .  .  .  Speaking  of  the  church  services 
and  Sunday  schools  in  the  city,  in  Rakha,  and 
Eampn,  she  adds,  “We  have  an  English  serv¬ 
ice  for  the  soldiers,  which  is  attended  by  a  good 
number  of  civilians  too,  and  this  is  conducted 
in  turn  by  the  gentlemen.  Mr  Henry  Forman 
always  takes  the  morning  parade  service.  In 
one  of  his  out-stations  there  have  just  been 
thirty  baptisms.  This  is  very  encouraging,  we 
think.  ’’ 

It  is  interesting  to  know  in  connection  with 
this  work  for  the  soldiers,  that  a  friend, 
through  Mr.  Forman  as  chaplain,  has  put  that 
delightful  book.  Memories  of  a  War  Chaplain,  by 
Dr.  H.  Clay  Trumbull,  into  the  hands  of  these 
men,  distributing  thirty  copies  in  the  different 
posts  where  it  cannot  fail  to  reach  hearts  and 
do  good.  S.  R.  D. 


THE  SPIRITUAL  LIFE. 

Sing,  O  my  soul !  The  radiant  day 

Sweeps  the  shades  of  night  away. 

WTien,  dear  Ix)rd,  I  think  on  thee. 

All  my  doubting  shadows  flee. 

Sing,  O  my  soul,  exalt  the  tlieme  ! 

Thou,  O  Lord,  art  love  supreme. 

With  me,  Loni,  forever  be. 

All  I  need  I  find  in  thee. 

Itivhiird  //.  Itannu'x. 

Envy  is  a  littleness  of  soul  which  cannot  see 
beyond  a  certain  point,  and  if  it  does  not 
occupy  the  whole  space,  feels  itself  excluded. 
— Hazlitt. 

No  man  is  born  into  the  world  whose  work 
is  not  born  with  him ;  there  is  always  work, 
and  tools  to  work  withal,  for  those  who  will. 
—Lowell. 

To  love  all  mankind,  from  the  greatest  to 
the  lowest  (or  meanest),  a  cheerful  state  of 
being  is  required ;  but  in  order  to  see  into 
mankind,  into  life,  and  still  more,  into  our¬ 
selves,  suffering  is  requisite. — Richter. 

Eager  clutching  at  the  delights  of  natural 
life,  and  making  it  one’s  chief  aim,  is  the  sure 
way  to  lose  all  its  sweetness  and  to  miss  the 
higher  life ;  while  the  subordination,  and  if 
needful,  the  sacrifice,  of  “life  in  this  world,’’ 
leads  straight  to  the  possession  of  ‘  ‘  life  eternal.  ’  ’ 
— Alexander  McLaren  D.D 

“His  kingdom  ruleth  over  all’’  (Psalm  ciii. 
19),  therefore  thou  can’st  find  nothing  which  is 
not  matter  for  praise,  since  there  is  nothing 
which  is  not  the  matter  of  thy  Lord’s  gracious 
permission,  or  planning,  or  control.  Over  all— 
nowhere  can’st  thou  step  outside  his  realm,  nor 
in  anything  get  beyond  his  care  and  govern¬ 
ment.  Over  all — therefore  take  all  as  from 
God;  hold  all  as  from  God;  and  by  thy  grati¬ 
tude  give  all  back  to  God  again,  and  thus  com 
plete  the  circle,  making  him  the  Alpha  and 
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Omega,  the  Beginning  and  the  Ending  of  all 
things. — Mark  Gny  Pearse. 

How  many  subjects  and  practices  are  per¬ 
petually  coming  up.  within  the  circle  of  re¬ 
ligion  itself,  which,  though  some  of  them  are 
necessary  and  important  and  others  lawful, 
are  still,  if  they  are  not  watched,  likely  to 
lead  off  the  minds  both  of  preachers  and  hear¬ 
ers  from  the  great  work  of  conversion.  Popular 
education,  papal  aggression,  with  the  contro¬ 
versy  which  it  had  brought  with  it ;  tea  meet¬ 
ings,  so  numerous  and  not  always  so  seriously 
conducted  as  they  should  be;  public  meetings 
of  all  kinds — these  matters  and  others,  all 
good  in  themselves,  too  often  give  occasion  to 
many  persons  to  content  themselves  with  a 
share  in  religious  business  instead  of  seeking 
after  religion  in  reality,  and  have  a  tendency, 
without  great  care,  to  produce  a  species  of 
religious  dissipation,  and  to  throw  an  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  conversion.  The  more  we  mul¬ 
tiply  subjects  and  occasions  for  that  religious 
activity  which  may  be  carried  on  by  uncon¬ 
verted  persons,  the  more  we  increase  the 
danger  of  their  being  satisfied  with  this  with¬ 
out  being  savingly  converted  to  God.— John 
Augell  James. 

Men  forget  that  zeal  for  truth  unmixed  with 
love  is  the  very  essence  of  persecution.  Just 
in  proportion  as  men  in  the  support  of  their 
opinions  indulge  in  malice,  wrath,  and  all  un¬ 
charitableness,  they  cherish  the  spirit  and 
evince  the  character  of  persecutors.  They  are 
persecutors  in  a  small  way,  and  would  deal  in 
it  more  largely  if  the  law  did  not  prevent. 
Whoever,  I  repeat,  seeks  to  degrade  an  oppo¬ 
nent  as  well  as  to  confute  him — to  insult  him 
by  scorn  as  well  as  to  answer  him  by  reason — 
to  make  him  appear  ridiculous  as  well  as  errone¬ 
ous— to  wound  his  feelings  by  irony  and  sarcasm 
as  well  as  to  convince  his  judgment  by  argu¬ 
ment  and  persuasion— who,  in  short,  is  not 
satisfied  with  demolishing  the  system  he  up¬ 
holds,  but  aims  to  crush  him  personally  to  the 
earth— such  a  man  may  be  a  conqueror,  but  he 
must  be  content  at  the  same  time  to  add  to 
this  the  character  of  a  persecutor.  —  John 
Angell  James. 
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The  readers  of  this  paper  will  be  pleased  to  learn  that 
there  is  at  least  one  dreaded  disease  that  science  has 
stages,  and  that  is  Catarrh. 
Hall’s  Catarrh  Cure  is  the  only  positive  cure  known  to 
the  medical  fraternity.  Catarrh  being  a  constitutional 
disease,  requires  a  constitutional  treatment.  Hall’s 
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The  College  Department. 

C.  W.  E.  Chapin. 

UNITERSITIES. 

Princeton  University  is  to  have  an  addition 
to  the  Isabella  McCosh  Infirmary  to  be  located 
west  of  the  present  building,  and  to  be  of  the 
same  style  of  architecture.  A  sun-parlor,  a 
general  ward,  a  private  ward  with  nurses’  room 
adjacent,  a  kitchen,  and  two  bath-rooms  occupy 
the  first  floor.  This  addition  is  expected  to  be 
ready  for  use  by  the  opening  of  the  second 
term  in  February. 

Harvard  University  receives  a  gift  of  $140,- 
000  left  by  Dr.  Calvin  Ellis,  whose  will  has 
been  but  recently  probated  although  his  death 
occurred  in  1888.  Dr.  Ellis  was  graduated  from 
Harvard  College  in  1846,  and  from  the  Medical 
School  in  1849.  and  was  for  many  years  dean  of 
the  latter.  Miss  Lucy  Ellis,  bis  sister,  left 
property  valued  at  $90,000,  to  the  university 
with  the  request  that  it  be  given  as  if  part  of 
the  property  left  by  Dr.  Ellis.  Two  valuable 
gifts  have  been  lately  received  by  the  Harvard 
Library ;  the  private  library  of  the  late  George 
A.  Schmidt,  instructor  in  German  from  1856  to 
1863,  and  the  private  library  of  Charles  Schefer, 
a  noted  editor  and  writer,  among  the  Friends. 
The  latter  was  purchased  in  Paris  last  May, 
through  the  generosity  of  J.  Randolph  Coo- 
lidge  and  consists  of  five  hundred  volumes, 
mostly  on  the  history  of  Turkey  and  the  East¬ 
ern  question. 

CouiATE  University  opened  on  September 
14  with  a  larger  entering  class  (fifty-one  men) 
than  any  of  recent  years,  indicating  the  new 
impulse  that  has  come  to  the  institution  with 
the  accession  of  Dr.  Merrill  to  the  Presidency. 
Colgate  Academy  has  also  benefited  in  the 
same  way,  the  attendance  being  larger  than 
last  year.  There  have  been  several  changes  in 
the  faculty  during  the  summer.  Prof.  Frank 
C.  Ewart  has  been  appointed  Associate  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Modern  Languages.  Professor  Ewart 
is  a  graduate  of  Denison  University,  and  has 
taken  graduate  work  in  Germany.  He  will 
have  charge  of  the  department  of  the  French 
Language  and  Literature.  Mr.  Roy  Smith,  a 
recent  graduate  of  the  University  of  Michigan, 
becomes  Assistant  in  Chemistry.  Mr.  James 
P.  Taylor  has  been  added  to  the  Faculty  as 
instructor  in  Mathematics  and  English. 

The  moral  and  religious  element  in  the  life 
of  this  institution  has  always  been  strong  and 
vigorous.  Religious  societies  are  well  sup¬ 
ported.  The  Young  Men’s  Christian  Associa¬ 
tion  is  in  a  most  flourishing  condition.  It  has 
about  seventy-live  members ;  sustains  a  regular 
prayer- meeting  on  Thursday  evenings;  main¬ 
tains  Bible  study  classes  throughout  the  college 
year,  and  contributes  regularly  to  the  support 
of  a  missionary  in  India.  The  reception  of  the 
Association  at  the  opening  of  the  school  year 
affords  a  pleasant  opportunity  to  the  new  men 
to  become  acquainted  with  their  fellow  stu- 
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dents  and  instructors.  The  officers  of  the 
Association  for  the  present  year  are  as  follows: 
President,  James  David  Howlett;  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent,  Charles  Abel  Howland;  Treasurer,  Rob¬ 
ert  Leonard  Burney ;  Corresponding  Secretary, 
Herbert  E.  Hatchman;  Recording  Secretary, 
George  Henry  Yonng.  The  Association  is 
doing  its  work  well,  and  exerts  a  strong  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  religions  life  of  the  college. 
Colgate  University  was  founded  for  the  prepa¬ 
ration  of  yonng  men  for  the  Baptist  ministry. 
This  has  always  been  one  of  the  objects  of  the 
work  here,  and  while  there  are  yonng  men  in 
all  departments  of  the  institution  who  are 
looking  forward  to  the  ministry,  the  immedi¬ 
ate  preparation  for  that  work  is  now  given 
in  that  department  of  the  university  known  as 
the  Hamilton  Theological  Seminary.  The 
seminary  opens  this  year  with  a  good  attend¬ 
ance.  It  is  early  yet  to  give  the  exact  number, 
but  it  is  confidently  expected  that  it  will  be 
fully  up  to  that  of  recent  years 

The  motive  and  spirit  of  the  highest  purpose 
of  this  institution  as  set  forth  in  the  following 
sentiment  from  the  address  of  President  Mer¬ 
rill,  on  the  Day  of  Prayer  for  Colleges:  “I 
want  to  beseech  all  of  yon  gentlemen,  with 
patience,  with  consideration,  with  sympathy, 
with  a  common  love  for  our  common  univer¬ 
sity,  with  absolute  loyalty  to  its  interests,  and 
with  the  desire  that  each  one  of  ns  may  get 
the  most  out  of  it  for  ourselves  and  for  God, 
to  take  hold  and  do  everything  that  can  be 
done  together  in  this  university,  for  life  and 
for  God.” 

University  of  Michigan  received  an  un¬ 
usually  large  class  this  year.  The  attendance 
is  estimated  at  thirty- five  hundred.  The  Uni¬ 
versity  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  has 
opened  McMillan  Hall,  the  Presbyterian  Guild 
House,  where  it  welcomes  returning  and  enter¬ 
ing  students.  This  is  a  distinct  work  from 
that  of  the  Student’s  Christian  Association  in 
Newberry  Hall. 

COLLEGES. 

Dartmouth. — The  Yonng  Men’s  Christian 
Association  is  taking  up  more  aggressive  work 
this  year.  Wishing  to  be  practically  helpful 
as  well  as  active  in  religions  services,  they 
have  plannefi  a  series  of  mnsicales  for  the 
winter  and  will  also  revive  an  old-time  custom 
of  our  forefathers  and  conduct  a  singing-school 
for  help  in  sight-reading  and  voice  culture. 

Rutgers  College.— The  entering  class  num¬ 
bers  fifty-nine,  the  largest  in  seven  years.  Of 
these,  forty-three  are  scientific  and  sixteen 
classical  students. 


and  have  been  advised  as  to  their  further  prep¬ 
aration  with  a  view  to  their  entrance  next  year. 
The  wisdom  of  this  care  in  admitting  students 
has  been  more  than  ever  evident  from  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  past  few  years,  a  high  standard 
of  college  work  being  maintained  with  the 
loss  of  very  few  students,  the  classes  continu¬ 
ing  in  almost  full  numbers  to  graduation. 
There  will  be  a  few  changes  in  the  faculty, 
three  new  instructors  having  been  engaged  to 
assist  in  the  departments  of  Latin,  Mathe¬ 
matics,  and  Modern  Languages. 

The  most  important  event  of  the  present 
summer  is  the  gift  to  the  college,  by  an 
alumnus  who  has  not  yet  consented  to  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  his  name,  of  a  beautiful  building 
for  the  Yonng  Men’s  Christian  Association. 
The  Association  is  already  a  very  helpful  ele¬ 
ment  in  college  life  and  this  generous  gift 
will  enable  the  Association  to  carry  out  more 
fully  its  purpose  of  providing  an  acceptable 
centre  of  the  social,  as  well  as  the  religious 
life  of  the  college.  Every  year  the  Association 
sends  a  number  of  its  members  to  Northfield, 
who  return  under  the  inspiration  of  that  won¬ 
derful  place,  with  new  ideas  and  plans  for 
work.  The  work  has  been  well  organized  for 
the  coming  year,  committees  have  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  conduct  the  Bible  classes,  the  mis¬ 
sionary  study,  and  the  general  religious  serv¬ 
ices  of  the  Association,  and  for  helpful  service 
to  the  new  students.  In  the  first  week  of  the 
term  the  Association  gives  a  reception  at  the 
President’s  house  to  the  incoming  class, 
with  the  result  that  the  first  impressions  of 
college  life  and  the  relations  between  fresh¬ 
men  and  upper  class-men  are  somewhat  differ¬ 
ent  from  the  traditional  ones. 

Besides  its  mid-week  meetings,  the  Associa¬ 
tion  conducts  a  Sunday  afternoon  service,  at 
which  President  Raymond  often  preaches  to 
the  students;  Union  is  a  Christian  college, 
but  it  has  never  maintained  a  Union  church. 
It  has  endeavored  to  fulfill  its  mission  in  ad¬ 
vancing  external  unity  by  promoting  the 
harmonious  action  of  vigorous  denominations ; 
its  students  follow  their  own  denominational 
preferences  in  choosing  their  church  homes. 
All  the  leading  evangelical  denominations  are 
represented  in  the  faculty,  and  a  number  of  the 
professors  are  active  members  of  city  churches ; 
President  Raymond  is  now  preaching  for  one 
of  them  which  is  without  a  pastor.  This 
mutually  helpful  connection  between  the  col¬ 
lege  and  the  churches  gives  promise  of  greater 
influence  and  increasing  good  in  the  future. 


Union  College. — The  last  year  closed  with 
a  very  interesting  commencement,  which 
aroused  unusual  enthusiasm  among  the  alumni 
and  friends  who  were  present.  The  summer 
has  been  a  busy  one  for  President  Raymond, 
who  has  made  use  of  the  long  vacation  in  pre¬ 
paring  for  the  coming  year,  and  in  making 
plans  for  the  future  of  the  college,  the  results 
of  which  will  not  all  be  immediately  apparent 
We  approach  the  opening  of  the  new  year  with 
prospects  of  a  good  class,  at  least  as  large  as 
that  of  last  year  and  probably  larger.  Many 
candidates  have  been  rejected  for  admission 
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1S6  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 

1319  Walnut  St.,  Pblla. 

616  Market  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
.  30  Montauk  Block,  Chicago. 


THE  AMERICAN  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  UNION, 
established  in  PHILADELPHIA  IN  1824, 
organizes  Union  Bible  Schools  In  destitute,  sparsely  settled 
places  on  the  frontier,  where  only  a  union  missionary  repre¬ 
senting  all  the  evangelical  churches  can  unite  the  settlers. 
Expense  saved.  Denominational  strife  avoided.  Work  abldea 
1,6&  new  schools  started  In  1808  ;  also  88  frontier  churches  from 
schools  previously  established.  76  years  of  prosperity.  Aid  and 
share  in  the  blessfiig.  (25.00  starts  a  new  school,  furnishing 
helps  for  Bible  study  and  a  library.  $700  supports  a  missionary 
one  year.  You  can  have  letters  direct  from  missionary  you  aid. 
Send  contributions  to  E.  P.  Bancroft,  Dls.  Secretary, 

158  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y.  City. 


THE  SOCIETY  FOR  PBO.nOTINO  THE  OOSPBL 
AMONG  SEAMEN  IN  THE  PORT  OF  NEW  YORK. 

(Commonly  called  Port  “Society.")  Chartered  in  1819.  Sup¬ 
ports  Ministers  and  Missionaries.  Its  Mariners'  Church,  46 
Catherine  St.,  and  Heading  Hoorn  and  dally  religious  services 
In  Lecture  Hoorn  and  Its  Branch,  128  Charlton  St.,  near  Hud¬ 
son  Klver,  are  largely  attended  by  sailors  of  many  nation¬ 
alities.  Its  work  has  been  greatly  prospered,  and  Is  dependent 
on  generous  contributions  to  sustain  it. 

Rev.  Samuel  Boui.t,  Pastor. 

Wm.  H.  H.  Moure,  President. 
Theophilus  A.  Brouwer,  Cor.  Sec’y. 
Talbot  Olyphant,  Treas. 

No.  21  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York. 


THE  FIVE  POINTS  HOUSE  OF  INDUSTRY, 

1S6  Worth  Street,  New  York. 

Established  to  provide  for  children  wnose  parents  are  unable 
to  care  for  them,  or  who  are  orphans.  They  are  cleansed, 
clothed,  fed  and  instructed  until  they  can  be  provided  for  else¬ 
where.  Many  respectable  men  and  women  to-day  are  what 
they  are  because  of  the  House  of  Industry. 

During  Its  existence  more  than  45,000  have  been  In  Its  school, 
and  over  26,000  have  lived  In  the  house. 

Donations  of  money,  second-hand  clothing,  shoes,  etc.,  grate¬ 
fully  received. 

Service  of  Song,  Sunday,  3:30  to  4:30  P.M.;  Sunday-school,  2  to 
3  P.H.  Day-schools,  9  to  11:40  a.m.,  and  12:40  to  3  P.h.  except 
Saturday;  at  dinner-table,  12:10  to  12:40  P.M.  Visitors  welcome 
at  all  times.  Morris  K.  Jesup,  Pres.;  F.  E.  Camp,  Treas.; 
ARCHIBALD  D.  Russell,  Sec.;  Wh.  F.  Barnard,  Supt. 


THE  AMERICAN  TRACT  SOCIETY' 

For  seventy-two  years  has  been  engaged  in  producing  and  dis¬ 
seminating  Christian  literature  in  153  languages  and  dialects. 
A  large  portion  of  our  foreign  population  can  be  reached  only 
by  this  Soristy. 

It  reaches  by  grants  of  publications,  the  work  of  Its  colpor- 
ters,  Christian  workers,  and  Foreign  Missionaries,  millions  of 
the  destitute  throughout  the  world.  Its  mission  work  is  wholly 
dependent  upon  donations  and  legacies,  for  which  It  earnestly 
appeals.  From  $.KI0  to  8500  supports  a  colporter  for  a  year. 
Remit  to  Ixiuls  Tag.  Asst.  Treas.,  150  Nassau  Street,  N.  Y. 


Sls50  IN  PRIZES. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  in  prizes  will 
be  distributed  on  April  15,  1900,  to  agents  se¬ 
curing  the  largest  number  of  new  subscribers 
to  the  Evangelist,  up  to  and  including  that 
date.  The  prizes  will  be 

First . $50.00 

Second .  30.00 

Third .  20.00 

Fourth  .  10.00 

.«=lfth .  10.00 

Sixth .  10  00 

Seventh .  10.00 

Eighth  .  10.00 

$150.00 

These  amounts  will  be  in  addition  to  the 
regular  agents’  commissions,  and  subscriptions 
may  be  taken  singly  at  the  regular  rates,  $3. 00 
per  year,  in  advance,  (ministers  $'2.00),  or  at 
the  reduced  rates  allowed  to  clnbs.  The  option 
of  the  clubbing  list,  as  published  on  page  31, 
is'also  applicable  to  these  subscriptions. 

For  further  particulars,  address  at  once. 
Subscription  Department, 

Evangelist  Publishing  Co. 


NOTICE  TO  STOCKHOLDERS. 

A  special  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  The 
Evangelist  Publishing  Company  will  be  held 
on  the  27th  day  of  October,  1899,  at  3.30 
o’clock  P.M.,  at  the  office  of  the  Company,  at 
156  Fifth  Avenue,  in  the  City  of  New  York, 
for  the  purpose  of  voting  upon  a  proposition  to 
increase  the  capital  stock  of  the  Company  from 
^7,500,  consisting  of  1,.500  shares  of  the  par 
value  of  |25  each,  to  $-52, 500,  consisting  of  2, 100 
shares  of  the  par  value  of  $25  each.  The  ad¬ 
ditional  115,000  to  be  preferred  stock  bearing 
cumulative  interest  at  5  jier  cent. 

Louise  Sf.y'mour  Houghton, 

John  H.  Dey', 

George  Alexander, 

A  Majority  of  the  Directors,  j 


THE  AMERICAN  SEAMEN’S  FRIEND  SOCIETY, 
76  Wall  Strevt,  New  Vo  k, 

Incorporated  April,  1833,  aids  shipwrecked  and  destitute  Sea¬ 
men;  aids  In  sustaining  chaplains  to  seamen  In  the  leading 
8eaport.s  of  the  world;  provides  a  Sailors’  Home  In  New  York; 
puts  libraries  on  American  vessels  sailing  out  of  the  Port  of 
New  York;  publishes  the  Suiiors'  Mauazine,  the  Seaman's  Friend, 
and  the  Li.te  Boat.  .Tames  W.  Elwkli.,  Pres.;  W.  C.  Stuk- 
3Ef<,  Treas.;  Rev.  W.  C.  Stitt  D.D.,  Secretary. 


For  Over  Fifty  Y’ears. 

Mrs.  Winslow’s  Southing  syrup  has  been  used  forever 
flftv  years  by  millions  of  inotbers  for  their  children  while 
teething  with  perfect  success.  It  soothes  the  child,  softens 
the  gums,  allays  all  pains,  cures  wind  colic,  and  Is  the  best 
remedy  for  Diarrhoea.  It  will  relieve  the  poor  little  sufferer 
Immediately.  Sold  by  druggists  In  every  part  of  the  world. 
Twenty-live  cents  a  bottle.  Be  sure  and  ask  for  ‘  Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup"  and  take  no  other  kind. 


Synod  of  MisKouri  will  meet  in  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  Hannibal,  Mo.,  on  Tuesday,  October  24,  1899,  at 
7.30  P  M.  .Tonx  H.  Miller,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Sequoyah  will  meet  in  Muskogee,  Ind. 
Ter.,  October  34th,  at  T.IIO  P.M. 

C.  C.  McGinley,  Stated  Clerk. 
Presbytery  of  Troy  holds  an  adjourned  meeting  in  the 
Second  Church,  Oct.  30,  at  3  P.M. 

Arthur  H.  Ai.len,  Stated  Clerk. 
Presbytery  of  Monnxiiitli  will  meet  at  Manalapan 
N.  J.,  Tuesday,  September  3«tli.  at  10.30  A.  M. 

B.  S.  Everett.  Stated  Clerk. 


The  Seventeenth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Woman’s 
Society  of  Home  Missions  of  the  Synod  of  New  Y'orli 
will  be  held  in  the  Second  Street  Presbyterian  Church. 
Second  Street,  between  Congress  and  Ferry  Streets. 
Troy,  N.  Y.,  October  18  and  19, 1899.  All  women  attend¬ 
ing  the  meeting  can  have  the  same  rebate  in  railroad 
fare  as  members  of  the  Synod.  Entertainment  will  be 
furnished  members  of  the  Synodical  Society  and  one 
delegate  from  each  Presbyterial  and  Auxiliary  Society. 

■Those  desiring  entertainment  should  notify  Miss  Lucy 
H.  Sherman.  1930  Fifth  Avenue,  Troy.  N.  Y.,  before  Octo¬ 
ber  14th.  Any  delegate  being  the  wife  of  a  member  ot 
Synod  will  please  mention  this  fact.  Entertainment  not 
being  desir^  board  will  be  secured  by  Miss  Sherman. 

Each  Presbyterial  Society  is  requested  to  send  by  its 
apjiointeil  delegate  a  tico  minutes'  report  of  methods  and 
progress  of  the  work  (not  its  financial  figures),  coupled 
with  a  statement  of  the  future  outlook. 

It  Is  expected  that  Mrs.  Darwin  R.  .Tames,  President 
of  the  Woman’s  Board  of  Tlome  Missions,  Miss  Stephen¬ 
son  of  Aslieville,  N.  C.,  and  Miss  Holmes  in  behalf  of  the 
Freedmen  will  speak.  Tuesday  afternoon,  at  four 
o’cl-  ck.  there  will  he  a  meeting  of  the  Exeeutii'e  Commit- 
feeof  the  Synodical  Society  for  the  transaction  of  neces¬ 
sary  business.  Mrs.  George  C.  Yeisley,  President. 


NKYV  PI'  IILIC.YTIONS. 

Harper  and  Brothers.  New  York :  The  Enchanted 

Typewriter;  John  Kendrick  Bangs.  $1.25 - History  of 

the  I’ni'ed  States;  James  Ford  Rhodes,  vol  iv.  $3..50. 

- Gavin  Hamilton;  Molly  Elliot  Seawell.  $1.50., - 

The  Tragedy  of  Dreyfus ;  G.  W.  Steevens.  $1.2). - Mac¬ 

kinac  and  Lake  Stories;  Mary  Hartwell  (3atherwood. 
$1.50. - The  Sowers;  Henry  Seton  Merriman.  $l  .iO. 


- The  New-Born  Cuba;  Franklin  Matthews.  $2.50. 

- Favorite  Songs  and  Hymns  for  School  and  Home;  J. 

P.  McCaskey. - Hawaiian  America;  Caspar  Whitney. 

$2.50. 

Dodd,  Mead  and  Company,  New  York;  A  Looker-On 

In  London ;  Mary  H.  Krout.  $1.50. - Janice  Meredith ; 

Paul  Leicester  Ford.  $1.50. 

Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York;  Can  1  Believe 
in  God,  The  Father;  William  Newton  Clarke;  $1.00. 

- Letters  of  Sidney  Lanier,  1861-1881.  Portraits.  $3. 

- The  Trail  of  the^ndhill  Stag  and  Drawings ;  Ernest 

Seton-Thompson.  $1.50. 

Thomas  Y.  Croweia,  &  (Company,  New  York :  The 
Programme  of  Christianity;  Henry  Drummond.  35 

cents. - The  Charm  of  Jesus;  Gustave  Zart.  Translated 

by  Walter  Rausi>enbusch.  35  cents - The  Passing  of 

Self;  John  Franklyn  Genung;  35  cents. - The  City 

Without  a  Church;  Henry  Drummond.  35  cents. - 

Bringing  I'p  Boys ;  Kate  Upson  Clark.  50  cents. - Unto 

the  Hills;  Rev.J.  R.  Miller.  35c  nts. - Friendly  Coun¬ 
sels;  F.  B.  Meyer.  35 cents. - Take  Heart  Again;  F.  H. 

Meyer.  35  cents. - Strength  and  Beauty;  Rev.  J.  R. 

Miller.  75  cents. 

D.  Appleton  A-  Company,  New  Y’ork :  The  Insect 
World  (Appleton’s  Home  heailing  Hooks);  Clarence 
Moores  \Ve<  d .  tiO  eeiils. 

E.  1’.  Dutton  a-  Company,  New  York  :  I,ittie  Folks  at 
Rrookside;  Mrs.  I).  F.  Sanfonl.  Illustrated  by  Harriet 

Roosevelt  Richards.  $1.35. - Cleared  For  Action ;  Willis 

Boyd  Allen.  $1.50. 

American  Tract  Society,  New  York  ;  A  Ronnie  Boy; 

Julia  MacNair  Wright.  $1. - Father  Jeroiue  ;  Mrs. 

Hattie  Arnold  Clark.  $1. - At  Opening  Doors;  Howe 

Henning.  $1.35. 

Okeice  of  Wah.  Street  Daily  Investigator,  New 
York;  Tlie  War  lor  the  Union,  or  The  Duel  Between 
North  and  Soutli ;  Kinaliaa  Cornwallis. 

Fleming  H.  Revei.l  Company,  New  Y’ork;  The  Pio¬ 
neer  I’reaclier  ;  Rev.  Sherlock  Bristol.  $1. 

Lee  A'  Shepard,  Roston  ;  Graham  Rurton,  the  Run¬ 
away;  \V.  Gordon  I'arker. —  We  Four  Girls;  Mary  G. 
Darling. 

Benjamin  H.  Sanborn  &  Co.m pas y,  Boston;  Ix»ng* 
fellow’s  Evangeline,  Cambridge  Literature  Series 
Edileil  by  Agnes  Lathe.  35  cents.  —  Iai  well’s  The  Vision 
of  Sir  Laiinfal  and  other  Poems.  Edited  by  Ellen  A. 
Vliiiou.  35  cents. 

Silver,  Burdett  A-  Company,  Boston:  The  YVise 
Men  of  .\ncient  Israel  and  Their  Proverbs;  Charles 
Foster  Kent 

James  H.  West  Company.  Roston:  Leo  Dayne.  A 
novel.  Margaret  Augusta  Kellogg. 

The  I'nio.v  Press,  Pliil.-tdeliihia :  Noble  By  Birth ; 
Mary  A.  Denison.  $1. 

PEKIODICAI.S. 

tHtoher:  Musical  Times;  Mu  ieal  Journal;  Chinese 
Recorder;  United  Presbyterian  .Magazine;  Good  W9rds; 
Sunday  Magazine;  Briiish  Mes-enger;  International 
Jlessenger;  Tile  Winonian;  The  Kinsman;  Missionary 
Record  ;  Presbyterian  Record  ;  Lend  a  Hand  Recoivl ; 
The  Church  Union;  The  Writer;  The  Living  Age ;  Our 
Dumb  Animals:  The  Music  Teacher;  Current  Anec¬ 
dotes;  Association  Notes;  Auburn  .Seminary  Review; 
Travel;  Helping  Hand  Series  tjuarlerly;  Forward; 
New  Century  Education;  McClure’s. 

KKI’OIIT.S  .4>i»  I'AMl’IILKTS. 

Zion’s  Protest  .Against  Swine’s  Flesh  us  a  Disease  Pro¬ 
ducer  ;  Rev.  John  Alex  Dowie. 

Euplirates  College  and  Schools;  Report  for  the  Year. 
1898-’99. 

Minutes  of  Synod  of  Washington.  U99.  Vol.  1.  No.  X. 
Thirty-fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  S.  R.  Smith  Infirm¬ 
ary  for’the  Year  Ending  May  31,  1899. 

Hood’s  Cliristmas  .Annual,  No.  31. 


GIUTUAIIY. 

STARKWEATnER.— Entered  into  the  rest  of  God,  on 
Sabbath  morning.  October  1st,  Mrs.  Cornelia  Hitchcock 
Starkweather,  of  Williamsport,  Pa.,  in  the  sixty-sixth 
year  of  her  age. 

Born  in  Rochester  N.  Y.,  and  living  there  until  after 
her  marriage,  she  sang  for  nine  years  in  the  choir  of  the 
Brick  Church,  and  her  lovely  voice  and  sweet  face  were 
there,  as  in  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  of  Wil¬ 
liamsport  for  many  years  a  benediction  and  a  joy.  The 
thirty-five  beautiful  years  of  lier  life  in  Williamsport, 
she  lived  ‘  as  tlm’  she  held  an  angel-watered  lily  that 
near  God  grows  and  is  qu'et.”  Having  no  children  of 
her  own.  she  loved  all  children,  and  for  years  the  infant 
class  of  her  church  bloomed  and  grew  under  her  lovely 
care  For  eighteen  years  she  gave  ot  her  best  to  the 
women’s  societies  of  her  church,  always  ready,  not  only 
with  her  wise,  serene  advice,  with  the  graceful  pen  as 
»ecretary.but  with  thecapable  hands,  the  ever-generous 
I  urse.  Conseciated.  Indeed  !  her  time,  htr  voice,  her 
purse  and  her  heart,  woie  held  “always  only  for  her 
King.’’ 

Like  Christians  she  tarried  awhile  at  the  river’s  brink, 
and  held  sweet  converse  with  the  friends  she  loveii  and 
mustleave.  ’’I  goalone."  she  said,  "hut  underneath  "re 
ihe  everlasting  arms.”  What  a  glad  light  shone  in  her 
face  as  she  said.  ’’  I  shall  have  my  voice  again,"  and  then 
“1  uo  not  know  what  service  he  will  set  me,  but  1  will 
do  his  will.’'  And  so.  with  serene,  unfaltering  trust  she 
fell  asleep,  a  weary,  happy  cliild,  to  awake  In  her 
Father's  arms.  .And  I  think  that  noone  who  saw  the  livbt 
on  her  face  those  last  days,  who  heard  her  words  of  lov¬ 
ing  counsel  and  trust,  but  said  in  his  heart,  ’’.May  Idle 
the  death  of  the  righteous,  may  my  last  end  he  like 
hers."  C.  M.  A. 
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ROCKLAND  CBKBTERT. 

lERMONT-ON-THE-HUDSON.  Northern  New  Jer¬ 
sey  R.R.,  Chambers  and  3M  St.  Ferries. 


EHORIAL  TABLETS 

ONUHENTS  Handbooks  free. 

J.  A  K  LAYIB,  SB  Cariulue  St.,  New  York 


A  FEW  PATIENTS  received  at  the  Nervine  Home, 
Burlington,  Vt.,  until  .Tsn.  1st,  at  which  time  Dr. 
Willard  proposes  to  take  south  as  many  of  them  as  wish 
to  accompany  him  thither  for  a  winter’s  sojourn.  Fur¬ 
ther  particulars  on  application. 

Tlu‘  Liisl  Wtirtl 

in  modern  piano  and  or^an  building  finds  ex¬ 
pression  in  the  Mason  k  Haiiiliii  146  Boylston 
I  St. ,  Boston. 
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SCHOOLS 


jrjKir  roBK 
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ew  York 
Collegiate  Institute 


241  Lenox  Avenue 

Cor.  1 22<l  Street 


SISS  aARV  8CilOONXAKER’S  jSCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 
Certificate  admits  to  Smith,  Vassar,  Wells,  Wellesley 


'^J'EW  TORK-ALHANV.  Albany  Female  Academy. 

A  Boardingand  Day  School.  Terms  $43.5  a  year.  For 
catalogues  send  to  Miss  Ldoy  A.  Plympton,  Principal. 

THE  CARNEGIE  HALL 
GYMNASIUM  'Si  Sa'JJn 

formerly  Berkeley  '  154  West  57th  Street 

Opens  Oct.  3.  Office  Hour.s.  11-12:30;  2:30  4. 


KindergartenTrainingClass 

Fall  term  begins  Sept.  11.  1^90.  Free  scholarships 
(limited).  Address  Z.  A.  CUTTEN,  Superintendent, 
Metroimlitnn  Temple.  Seventh  Avenue,  14tn  Street. 


SCHOOLS 


MASS  A  CH  VSETTS 


M^wFntllllkJ  leading  mnileal  ta> 

A  I’*’*  ^  a  stitution  of  America. 

(^NSEmKrORv  Founded  1853.  Unsuiw 
4F  MUSIC  passed  advantages  in  com¬ 

position,  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  and  elocution. 

George  S'.  Ckadwici,  Mutual  Director. 

Pupils  received  at  any  time.  For  prospectus  address 
run  W,  HAU,  Osnsrsl  Hanagsr,  Bcstea,  Mam. 


^LARGEST  MANUFACTURERS ! 
IN  THE  \NORLD 
’CHURCH  FUHN/SHlNCSr 


iSCHOOL 

GflANQ  HAfi/DS.M/CH. 


In  addressing  advertisers  patronizing  this  Journal, 
our  rentiers  will  confer  a  favor  upon  the  publishers 
If  they  will  In  every  possible  case  give  credit  by 
referring  to  THE  EVANGELIST. 
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AT 


CLUB  RATES 
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The  Evangelist 


Art  Amateur 
Atlantic  Monthly  . 
^abyland.  Little  Men  and 
Book  Buyer  . 

Bookman 
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Cosmopolitan 
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Current  Literature 

Educational  Review 

Forest  and  Stream  ' 

/  renew 

Forum 

Harper's  Bazar 
Harper’s  Monthly 
Harper's  Weekly  . 
Illustrated  American 
Independent 
Leslie’s  Weekly 
Life 

Literary  Digest 
Living  Age 
Lippincott’s  iTagazine 
McClure’s 
Missionary  Review 
Munsey’s 
Musical  Courier 
Nation 

North  American  f 
Outlook 

Popular  Science  MonthI 
Public  Opinion 
Review  of  Reviews 
St.  Nicholas  . 

Scientific  American 
Scribner’s  Magazine 
Strand 

Teacher’s  World 
Youth’s  Companion 
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(led  through  us  for  any  publication  not  on  this  list.  Questions 
eel.  Foreign  Postage  extra. 

The  full  amtiunt  of  the  subscriptions  must  accompany  orders. 

Subscriptions  must  be  for  not  less  than  one  year. 

•fSpecial  rate  to  ministers,  $5.75. 

Pates  to  ministers  on  the  above  clubs  will  be  Jl.OO  less  than  the  amount  shown. 

With  the  exception  of  those  indicated  subscriptions  to  both  periodicals  may  be  renewals. 


Id  the  selection  of  anything  which 
so  conspicuously  represents  a  perma¬ 
nent  Investment  as  a  Church  Bell, 

It  were  wisdom  to  make  haste  slowly. 

F  or  our 

‘BLYMVER”  CHURCH  BELL 
we  claim  unexcelled  performance  and  dura¬ 
bility  at  a  cost  worth  the  weighing. 


MENEELY  BELL  COMPANY, 

Clinton  H.  Meneely,  Cen’l  Manager 

TEOr,  N.  T„  and  NEW  TOEK  OITT, 

MANUFACTURE  SUPERIOR  BELLS 


7 


%  FIRST  M0RT6A6ES  GUARANTEED. 

■  Pwaoaal Mamiaat Ion  of  Seenrltla* 

w  ThirtMa  Toan*  EzporicoM. 

rARIVIS  ONLY*  no  Moot  earofkil  Invwtigatkm  eoortod. 
We  La  WILUiaSON,  LISBON,  NORTH  DAKOTA. 


%  NET  FIRST  GOID  MORTGAGES 

on  Improved  Bed  River  Valley  Farms.  Loans  to  sotnal 
settlers  only.  16  years’ experience  In  business.  Send  for 
formal  applications,  list  of  references  and  map  showlns 
location  of  lands.  Over  8160,000  InveetecL  None  taut 
SAFE,  PROMPT  PATINO  loans  on  my  hooks. 

WILLIAM  T.  80UDEB,  Eliutiielal  Agent, 

m3  Century  Building,  Minneapolis,  Mlnr. 


Frederick  A.  Booth 

CARE  OF  PROPERTY,  COLLECTINQ  RENTS 


22  BAST  16th  ST. 

NEW  YORK 


RISAE  BSTA-TB 


CASH  OR  NEW  HAIR  MATTRESSES 

’fSuR  OLD  FEATHER  BED 

W rite  for  Particulars.  Established  20  years.  Bank  Reference 
Canada  Export  Co.,  68  Berry  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

I 


The 
California 
Limited 


Will  take  you  from 
Chicago  to  Los  Angeles 
in  only  2^  days; 

66  hours. 

Pullmans,  Dining  Car, 

Buffet-Smoking  Car  (with 
Barber  Shop), 

Observation  Car  (with 
Ladies’  Parlor), 

Ve.«;tibuled  and  electric- 
lighted  throughout. 

Four  times  a  week 

Tuesdays,  Wednesdays, 
Thursdays  and  Saturdays 
from  Chicago,  beginning 
November  7. 

Santa  Fe  Route 


E.  F.  BURNETT,  G.  E.  P.  Agt. 

The  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railway 

377  Broadway 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Church  Music. 

A  CHl'RCH  BAKREL-OR6AN. 

Within  twenty-five  miles  of  London  is  a 
chnrch  which  oses  a  barrel-organ  at  its  services. 
Trottiscliffe,  or  as  it  is  pronounced  “Trows- 
ley,”  is  a  beautifully  situated  village  of  less 
than  three  hundred  inhabitants,  formerly 
much  loved  by  the  mediaeval  Bishops  of 
Rochester. 

The  church  is  a  structure  of  great  antiquity, 
having  been  erected  in  Anglo-Saxon  times, 
and  with  many  features  of  architectural  inter¬ 
est,  having  Norman  walls  and  windows,  a  nave 
of  the  transition  period,  between  Norman  and 
Early  English,  and  in  its  present  form  dating 
from  seven  hundred  years  ago. 

The  pulpit  came  from  Westminster  Abbey  in 
October,  1824.  The  Elizabethan  chalice  was 
made  in  1676,  and  a  paten  upon  a  foot  dates 
from  1699.  The  parish  registers,  which  are 
in  excellent  condition,  date  from  1540.  It  is 
very  interesting  to  turn  over  the  pages  of  that 
old  parchment  book,  the  first  register. 

The  barrel-organ  has  six  stops,  and  six  bar¬ 
rels,  of  which  only  three  can  be  placed  in  the 
instrument  at  the  same  time.  As  each  barrel 
contains  ten  tunes,  there  is,  all  told,  a  selec¬ 
tion  of  sixty  tunes.  Some  of  them  are  such 
ancient  specimens  as  “Job"  and  “Old  11th.” 
The  general  effect  is  said  to  be  not  altogether 
displeasing  to  the  sympathetic  listener.  The 
tone  of  the  organ,  which  is  of  a  sweetly  mel¬ 
lowed  quality,  blends  well  with  the  voices, 
and  the  congregation  sing  heartily.  If  the 
organist  (who  is  also  the  sexton)  cannot  fur¬ 
nish  much  variety  in  the  way  of  stop  registra¬ 
tion  and  expression,  he  plays  no  wrong  notes 
and  keeps  very  good  time. 

Ministers  and  Churches 

NEW  YORK. 

Binghamton.— TAe  New  West  Church.— The 
fine  new  West  Presbyterian  Chnrch  (Main  and 
Walnut  streets),  the  Rev.  Samuel  Dunham 
pastor,  was  dedicated  on  Monday  evening  of 
this  week,  October  16,  the  Rev.  George  F. 
Pentecost  D.D.  of  Yonkers  preaching  the 
sermon.  Farewell  services  were  held  in  the 
Old  Church  (North  and  Chapin  streets),  on 
the  previous  Sunday  morning,  October  8.  The 
Sunday-school  assembled  for  the  first  time  in 
the  new  church  chapel  at  noon  on  Snnd^, 
16th,  holding  a  preliminary  devotional.  By 
way  of  prolonging  the  dedicatory  service  of 
Monday  evening  the  congregation  and  their 
friends  will  assemble  on  Tuesday  evening, 
October  17,  for  thanksgivings,  and  for  con¬ 
gratulations  and  greetings  from  representative 
putors  of  the  city.  Anticipatory  of  the  present 
nigh  festival,  the  ministerial  brethren  of  Pas¬ 
tor  Dunham  composing  the  Ministerial  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Binghamton  adopted  a  paper  of  a  very 
appreciative  tenor,  touching  his  long  and 
singularly  useful  labors  in  Binghamton,  and 
ordered  it  to  be  engrossed  and  formally  ten¬ 
dered  to  him,  and  also  made  request  that  it  be 
spread  before  the  Minutes  of  the  West  Church 
session.  It  is  signed  by  Ministers  Henry  Tuck- 
ley,  G.  Parsons  Nichols  and  John  W.  Phillips. 
The  following  paragraphs  are  of  more  than 
local  interest :  ‘  ‘  Because  tributes  of  this  kind 
are  usually  paid  to  a  minister  only  when  he 
dies,  or  is  removing  to  a  new  field,  we  deem  it 
opportune  to  put  on  record  an  expression  of 
the  pleasure  we  have  in  anticipating  that 
Brother  Dunham’s  labors  are  likely,  in  the 
providence  of  God,  to  be  long  continued  in 
this  city  which  has  learned  to  love  him,  and 
are  hereafter  to  be  put  forth  amid  the  advan¬ 
tages  accruing  from  a  larger  church  and  better 
location.  Thinking  of  this  new  chnrch  as  a 
memorial  to  his  sainted  wife,  we  acknowledge 
with  tender  hearts  the  fitness  of  such  a  tribute, 
and  while  we  again  extend  our  sympathies  to 
Brother  Dunham  in  the  repeated  bereavements 
which  have  befallen  him,  we  at  the  same  time, 
thank  our  Heavenly  Father  for  that  grace 
which  has  enabled  him  to  serve  at  the  same 
time  that  he  has  suffered  and  for  the  new  proof 
afforded  in  this  beautiful  memorial  chnrch  that 
afiSiction  may  be  so  sanctified  as  to  become  an 
inspiration  to  those  who  meekly  bear  it,  and  a 
blessing  to  others  through  their  devotion.  ’ ' 


Rochester. — Presbytery,  at  its  recent  ses¬ 
sions  in  Honeoye  Falls,  appointed  a  committee 
to  organize  the  Trini^  Presbyterian  Mission 
into  a  Presbyterian  Church,  for  its  colored 
congregation.  Opportunely  the  Allen  Street 
United  Ftesbyterian  Church  is  offered  to  them 
at  the  very  reasonable  figure  of  |1,500,  and 
they  have  to  the  close  of  the  year  to  meet  the 
engagement.  The  sum  of  1^00  has  been  raised 
and  paid  to  bind  the  bargain  The  Rochester 
Trust  and  Si^e  Deposit  Company,  Exchange 
street,  is  the  custodian  of  funds  to  complete 
the  purchase. 

Lyons. — On  communion  Sunday,  October  8, 
in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  seven  per¬ 
sons  were  received  on  confession  of  faith ;  five 
were  received  at  the  July  communion,  fifty- 
five  in  April,  and  five  in  January,  making 
seventy-two  on  confession  of  faith  this  year. 
Ten  have  been  received  by  letter.  The  pastor, 
the  Rev.  L.  A.  Ostrander  D.D.  will  complete 
next  month  the  seventeenth  year  of  a  happy 
pastorate. 

Belongs  to  Lyons  Presbytery  —  Editor 
Evangelist. — Yon  say  in  your  last  issue  that  so 
far  as  you  know,  no  one  of  the  lecturers  in 
the  “Christian  Knowledge  Course,"  of  which 
you  speak  is  a  Presbyterian.  You  will  be 
pleased  to  learn  that  Prof.  Charles  Kent  of 
Brown  University  is  a  loyal  Presbyterian.  He 
was  licensed  by  the  Lyons  Presbytery  some 
six  years  ago.  His  home  is  Palmyra  and  we 
rejoice  to  claim  him  as  one  of  our  boys.  We 
merely  lend  him  to  our  Baptist  brethren  at 
Brown  University.  L.  A.  Ostrander. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

The  Presbytery  OF  Newark. — Mr.  Lee  Dis¬ 
missed. — This  Presbytery  met  in  Roseland, 
October  4,  and  dissolved  the  pastoral  relation 
of  the  Rev.  James  Beveri^e  Lee  with  the 
First  Chnrch  of  Bloomfield  in  order  to  his  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  the  call  of  Immanuel  Church,  Mil¬ 
waukee.  The  call  having  been  presented  and 
read  to  Presbytery,  Mr.  Lee  rose  and  briefly 
reviewed  his  flve  years  of  labor  in  Bloomfleld, 
and  in  conclusion  said,  “I  resign  because  of  no 
antagonisms,  but  for  the  reason  that  I  feel  I 
ought  to  accept  the  call  to  work  in  the  larger 
field  that  is  open  to  me.  ’  ’  Peter  Carter  and 
William  A.  Baldwin,  Commissioners  from  the 
chnrch,  reported  the  action  taken  by  the  con¬ 
gregation  in  anticipation  of  the  Presbytery 
meeting.  Both  spoke  in  praise  of  Mr.  Lee. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  George  C.  Seibert  of  the  German 
Theological  Seminary  declared  that  the  insti¬ 
tution  had  always  had  a  warm  friend  in  Mr. 
Lee.  “When  I  heard  that  he  was  going  to 
leave,”  said  Dr.  Seibert,  “I  felt  like  crying.” 
Prayer  by  Dr.  Seibert  for  the  success  of  the 
minister  in  his  new  field  ended  the  formal  pro¬ 
ceedings  relating  to  the  call. 

OHIO. 

Cleveland  Presbytery  covers  a  territory  of 
3,568  square  miles.  In  this  territory  sixteen 
churches  and  two  missions  have  been  under 
the  special  charge  of  its  Home  Missions  Com¬ 
mittee  the  past  year.  The  Presbyterial  Union 
of  Cleveland  raised  and  expended  $4,000  on 
work  in  and  about  the  city.  The  additional 
sum  of  $2, 300  was  raised  by  Presbytery  in  aid 
of  country  churches  and  to  pay  contingent  on 
Synodical  Home  Mission  expenses.  Three 
efficient  pastors  have  been  settled  in  as  many 
vacant  churches.  Kingsville  Chnrch  in  Ashta 
bula  County  has  made  extensive  repairs  on  its 
building.  Orwell  Church  in  the  same  county 
is  being  improved.  Parma  is  raising  funds  for 
a  $3,000  building  to  replace  the  one  destroyed 
by  fire.  Akron  Central  is  struggling  with 
success  in  throwing  off  the  incubus  of  deb'. 
A  Committee  of  Presbytery  has  been  appointed 
to  organize  a  mission  of  the  First  Chnrch  of 
Ashtabula  into  an  independent  church.  Sun¬ 
day  afternoon  services  have  been  held  at  Bed- 
fo^  under  auspices  of  the  Home  Mission  Com¬ 
mittee.  Spiritual  results  in  the  churches  under 
Home  Mission  care  have  been  very  encouraging. 
Streetsborough  Church  added  37  per  cent,  to  its 
membership,  22  per  cent,  of  which  was  on  con¬ 
fession.  Akron  Central  30  per  cent.,  of  which 
18  per  cent,  was  on  confession.  Glenville  in¬ 
creased  37  per  cent.,  of  which  12  per  cent,  was 
by  confession.  Others  did  correspondingly 
well.  A  resolution  looking  to  the  appointment 
of  a  Presbyterial  missionary  was  passed  at  the 
late  meeting  of  Presbytery  at  Streetsborough. 
These  items  indicate  a  by  no  means  inactive 
or  fruitless  year.  Yet  the  sad  fact  remains  that 
in  our  city  churches  especially  there  is  not  the 
spiritual  growth  and  activity  that  those  who 
love  the  cause  of  Christ  and  pray  and  labor  for 
its  advancement  desire  to  see.  This  was  con¬ 
fessed  by  Presbytery  in  a  resolution  calling  for 


CHAPEL  ORGAN 


Htyle  447> 

THE  CHAPEL  5H0ULD  BE  AS  WELL 
EQUIPPED  AS  THE  CHURCH,  and  our  organ 
here  shown  is  the  most  satisfactory  instrument 
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with  gilt  pipe  tup  if  desired,  and  is  made  wiih  either 
a  walnut  or  an  oak  case.  In  fact  this  organ  com¬ 
bines  all  requirements,  and  eur  system  of  easy  pay¬ 
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Send  for  our  Illustrated  Catalogue. 
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Tone  Pictures  by  Josef  Low. 
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A  list  of  contents  of  the  above  books  given  in  new 
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music.  Send  8c.  stamp  for  sample  copy. 
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special  prayer  that  there  might  be  a  change  for 
the  better  in  the  general  condition  of  onr 
charches  and  an  increase  of  spiritual  power. 
There  is  a  boom  in  business  in  which  unfortu¬ 
nately  church  life  does  not  share.  The  call  for 
workers  in  the  various  departments  of  Chris¬ 
tian  effort  is  not  responded  to  with  the  alacrity 
that  should  be  shown.  W.  H.  B. 

ILLINOIS. 

Bloomington  Presbytery  convened  in  the 
Bethany  Church  of  Danville,  Ill  ,  on  Septem¬ 
ber  19.  The  sermon  was  by  the  Rev.  E.  J. 
Regennas  of  Hoopeston.  The  Rev.  DeWitt  L. 
Pelton  of  the  First  Church,  Bloomington,  was 
chosen  his  successor  as  Moderator  and  the  Rev. 
William  G.  Keiry,  Temporary  Clerk.  The 
Commissioners  to  the  General  Assembly  re¬ 
ported  and  their  fidelity  was  approved.  The 
following  were  received  as  members  of  this 
Presbytery:  The  Rev.  Flavins  J.  Akers  from 
Presbytery  of  Oakland,  the  Rev.  Morton  C. 
Long  from  that  of  Topeka,  and  the  Rev. 
Clair  S.  Adams  from  Presbytery  of  Chicago. 
The  Selma  Church  presented  a  request  to  be 
disbanded,  but  action  was  postponed  till  the 
spring  meeting  of  the  Presbytery.  The  com¬ 
mittee  on  the  Covel  Church  made  a  partial 
report  and  was  continued.  The  cases  of  the 
Chatsworth  and  Cerro  Gordo  Churches  were 
continued  till  the  April  meeting,  the  former, 
meantime,  being  placed  under  the  oversight  of 
the  Rev.  M.  C.  Long  of  Piper  City,  and  the 
latter  under  that  of  the  Rev.  W.  B.  Allison  of 
Bement.  The  Galesville  Church  is  notified 
that  Presbytery  will  disband  it  at  the  April 
meeting  unless  reason  is  shown  why  this 
should  not  be  done.  Presbytery  directs  all  its 
Commissioners  to  the  meeting  of  Synod  in  the 
Central  Presbyteriun  Church  of  Joliet,  October 
17,  both  ministers  and  laymen,  to  pay  full  fare 
going  to  Joliet  and  take  certificates  from  rail¬ 
road  agents.  The  Commissioners  to  Synod 
were  appointed.  Arrangements  were  made  for 
the  installation  of  the  Rev.  M.  C.  Long  at 
Piper  City,  October  8.  Dr.  Marquis  of 
Chicago  to  preside;  the  Rev.  W.  C.  Neely  of 
Pittsburgh  Presbytery  to  preach ;  the  Rev.  W. 

B.  Allison  to  charge  the  pastor,  and  the  Rev. 
A.  S.  C.  Clark  to  charge  the  people.  The  Rev. 

C.  S.  Adams  is  to  be  installed  at  Paxton  about 
January  1,  by  the  following  committee:  Dr. 
Pelton  to  preside.  Dr.  Marquis  to  preach,  the 
Rev.  G.  P.  Williams  of  Chicago  to  charge  the 
pastor,  Dr.  C.  N.  Wilder  the  people.  The  Rev. 
R.  S.  W'einland  is  to  be  installed  at  Roseville 
early  in  November,  the  Rev.  E.  J.  Regennas 
to  preside  and  charge  the  pastor,  the  Rev.  J. 
A.  Rondtbaler  of  Chicago  to  preach  the  ser¬ 
mon,  the  Rev.  H.  G.  Gleisser  to  charge  the 
people.  The  following  have  recently  been  in¬ 
stalled:  W.  C.  Snider  at  Gibson  City,  George 
E.  Hunt  at  Urbana,  W.  G.  Keiry  at  Clarence, 
H.  K.  Denlinyer  at  Second  Church,  Blooming¬ 
ton,  J.  M.  Wallace  at  Tolono.  The  work  of 
Synodical  Evangelist  Leonard  was  heartily  en¬ 
dorsed  and  an  effort  is  to  be  made  by  each 
church  of  Presbytery  to  increase  its  offerings 
for  Home  Missions,  in  order  that  Mr.  Leonard 
may  be  continued.  The  Treasurer’s  report  was 
approved  and  a  per  capita  tax  of  ten  cents  per 
communicant  ordered  for  next  spring.  The 
ecclesiastical  name  of  the  Second  Church  of 
Danville  was  changed  to  Bethany  Church  of 
Danville,  and  the  church  given  till  next  spring 
to  change  its  legal  name.  Standing  Rule  No. 
3  was  changed  so  that  hereafter  the  stated 
spring  meeting  of  Presbytery  will  be  held  on 
the  second  Tuesday  of  April,  and  every  church 
is  to  close  its  annual  report  promptly  on  April 
1  and  instantly  forward  the  blanks  properly 
filled  out  to  the  Stated  Clerk.  The  present 
arrangement  as  to  Moderators  of  vacant 
churches  and  supply  of  their  pulpits  was  con¬ 
tinued  till  the  next  stated  meeting,  except  that 
J.  M.  Wallace  is  made  Moderator  of  the 
Prairie  View  Church.  The  overture  on  Judi¬ 
cial  Commissions  was  referred  to  a  special 
committee  with  instructions  to  report  at  the 
April  meeting.  This  committee  consists  of  the 
Rev.  O.  N.  Wilder  D.D.,  the  Rev.  George  E. 
Hunt  and  Elder  George  Harwood.  The  next 
regular  meeting  of  Presbytery  will  be  held  in 
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A  Blood  Food 
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Far  more  effective  than  extern* 
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/«  (he  N.  y.  Medical  Journal  of  July  22d. 

Dr.  John  V.  Shoemaker,  M.D.,  L.L.D.,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica 
and  Therapeutics  in  the  Medico-Chirurgical  College  of  Philadelphia,  etc. 

liar  virtues  of  the  Buitalo  LiTHU  Water  the  mixture  of  salts 

which  they  contain,  and  a.s  regards  Spring  No.  2,  to  the  proportionately  large 
quantity  of  the  Bicarbonate  of  Potassium.  They  are  likewise  due  to  the  per¬ 
fect  solution  in  which  the  salts  are  held,  and  consequently  to  the  complete 
absorption  and  assimilation  which  results.  In  the  alembic  of  Nature  more 
effective  solutions  are  produced  than  the  laboratory  of  the  chemist  can  always 
prepare. 

“An  additional  advantage  and  extremely  important  reason  for  the  peculiar 
efficacy  Qiranm  i%  I  ivuin  Ufjvrro  compo- 

of  the  DUk  nilAj  LlTIflil  alnl  EJf  sition  approximates  that  of 
the  serum  of  the  blood ;  therefore  it  is  admirably  fitted  for  absorption  into 
the  blood  current  and  immediate  incorporation  with  the  watery  portions  of 
the  nutrient  fluid,  it  becomes  at  once  identical  with  the  blood  serum. 
These  are  qualities  which  far  surpass  those  possessed  by  any  extempora¬ 
neous  solution  of  a  single  chemical  preparation,  as  when  a  lithia  tablet, 
e.  g.,  is  dissolved  in  water  for  immediate  administration.  When  we  speak  of  a 
dose,  it  is  of  a  quantity  altogether  relative,  and  what  the  physician  emphatl. 

^icieifcy.  This  .ThUeTr"!!.  Mffau)  Lithia  Water 

“  Those  who  have  made  use  of  this  water  and  carefully  noted  its  effects  have 
often  been  surprised  at  the  results  obtained  from  amounts  so  small,  accord¬ 
ing  to  chemical  analysis,  of  lithia  and  the  accompanying  salts.  The  expla¬ 
nation  of  this  extraordinary  activity  is  doubtless  to  be  found  in  the  con¬ 
ditions  just  adduced.” 

Both  of  these  Waters  are  powerfully  NERVE  TONIC  and  EXHILA- 
RANT.  Number  i  is  also  a  Potent  BLOOD  TONIC  and  Is  especially  indicated 
in  NERVOUS  INDIGESTION  and  in  all  cases  where  there  is  poverty  or 
deficiency  of  the  blood,  indicated  by  a  pallid,  bloodless  appearance,  or  where 
there  is  extreme  exhaustion.  In  the  absence  of  these  symptoms  No.  a  is 
to  be  preferred. 


Buffalo  Lithia  water  la  for  Bale  by  Qrocera  and  Drugglata  generally. 

Testimonials  which  defy  all  imputation  or  questions  sent  to  any  address. 


PROPRIETOR,  BUFFALO  LITHIA  SPRIHGS,  VIRGINIA. 


the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Piper  City,  Ill., 
Tuesday,  April  9,  1900,  at  7.30  P.M. 

W.  V.  Jeffries,  Stated  Clerk. 

MICHIGAN. 

Saginaw.  — Fifteen  persons  were  received 
into  the  membership  of  the  First  Church, 
Saginaw  (the  Rev.  C.  E.  Bronson  D.D.  pastor), 
at  the  October  communion.  The  attendance  of 
communicants  was  the  largest  in  years. 

Bay  City. — First  Presbyterian  Church. — Sab¬ 
bath,  October  8,  will  pass  into  the  history  of 
this  church  as  one  of  its  most  gratifying  and 
memorable  days.  The  handsome  edifice  of  this 
congregation,  costing  $105,000,  has  been  en¬ 
cumbered  with  a  debt  of  $36,  OCX),  since  the  day 
of  dedication,  six  years  ago.  The  pastor  of 
the  church,  the  Rev.  Otis  A.  Smith  D.D. ,  with 
wise  and  unremitting  effort,  has  endeavored 
to  have  this  large  indebtedness  reduced.  A 
movement  began  last  May,  the  purpose  of 
which  was  to  raise  $13,0()0  to  liquidate  the 
floating  indebtedness.  It  was  the  thought  of 
the  trustees  that  if  this  sum  could  be  secured 
with  $7,000  worth  of  real  estate  held  by 
them,  it  would  cut  the  debt  in  half.  Last  Sab¬ 
bath  was  the  cnlmination  of  this  effort.  The 
sermon  of  the  occasion  was  preached  by  the 
Rev.  W.  B.  Jennings  D.D.  of  Detroit.  After 
the  sermon,  in  a  most  pleasing  and  effective 
manner,  he  called  for  subscriptions.  The  re¬ 
plies  came  freely  and  rapidly,  and  in  a  short 
time  $14,611  were  pledged.  The  responses  on 
the  part  of  the  people  more  than  realized  their 
expectations.  It  was  a  glad  day  for  this 
church.  It  is  certainly  an  indication  of  “bet¬ 
ter  times”  prevailing  over  the  country.  The 
members  feel  that  it  is  but  the  beginning  of 


a  larger  and  increasing  usefulness  for  this 
church  along  spiritual  and  benevolent  lines. 

MONTANA. 

Presbytery  of  Great  Falls  met  in  First 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Great  Falls,  Tuesday, 
September  26,  at  7. 30  P.  M.  In  the  absence  of 
the  retiring  Moderator,  the  Rev.  Kenneth 
Brown,  Lewistown,  preached  the  sermon. 
The  Rev.  A.  R.  McIntosh  was  elected  Mod¬ 
erator.  The  Rev.  F.  H.  Gwynne  was  dis¬ 
missed  at  his  own  request  to  the  Presbytery  of 
Fort  Wayne,  and  the  Rev.  I.  N.  Roberts  to 
the  Presbytery  of  Kendall.  A  church  at 
Chenook  was  reported  as  organized  with  sev¬ 
enteen  members,  and  was  ordered  enrolled. 
The  various  standing  committees  reported,  that 
of  Temperance  bringing  in  resolntions  that 
‘  ‘  the  Presbytery  of  Great  Falls  does  heartily 
disapprove  of  the  interpretation  of  the  anti¬ 
canteen  law  as  given  by  the  Attorney  General,  ” 
and  that  “we  appeal  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  order  the  full  execution  of 
the  anti -canteen  law  according  to  the  intent  of 
Congress.”  The  report  was  adopted.  The 
overture  of  the  Presbytery  of  Chester  on  Judicial 
Commissions  was  answered  in  the  affirmative. 
A  recommendation  that  “onr  churches  be  in¬ 
structed  to  make  one  offering  a  year  to  the 
American  Bible  Society,”  was  adopted.  Home 
Mission  Committee  recommended  that  “onr 
members  be  urged  to  give  to  Home  Missions 
not  less  than  one  cent  per  week.  ’  ’  The  Pres¬ 
bytery  through  a  supplementary  report  of  the 
Sunday-school  Committee  expressed  its  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  work  done  within  its  bounds  of 
the  Synodical  Superintendent  of  Sunday- 
school  Work,  the  Rev.  E.  M.  Ellis. 

Charles  F.  Richardson,  Stated  Clerk. 
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rioraiity,  and  Christian  Education 

THE  SHELDON  - 


— appeals  directly  to  the  husbands,  fathers, 
wives,  mothers,  and  sisters  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  for  financial  aid  in  rescuing; 
womanhood  from  the  degrading  slavery  of 
polygamy  in  Utah  and  proposes  to  give  in 
return  building  lots  in  Salt  Lake  City’  worth 
the  full  value  of  the  subscription.  Time 
and  experience  have  demonstrated  that 
Christian  education  is  the  only  remedy  for 
polygamy  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Church 
and  people  of  wealth  of  America  to  rally 
to  the  support  of  the  Sheldon  Jackson  Col¬ 
lege,  which  has  for  its  object  the  saving  of 
the  children  and  youth  of  Utah  from  this 
pernicious  system. 

Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson  has  already  donated 
I50  ,000  to  found  this  college,  and  other 
contributions  are  being  received  from  all 
over  the  Union. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  state  the  facts  as 
they  exist  in  Utah  at  the  present  time  to 
make  every  Presbyterian  in  the  United 
States  eager  to  help  in  this  great  work. 

The  Mormon  Church  is  a  vast  political 
machine.  Its  ambition  is  universal  domin¬ 
ion,  and  it  teaches  the  devotees  that  all 
civil  government  is  illegitimate  except  as  of¬ 
ficered  and  controlled  by  the  Mormon  priest¬ 
hood.  Can  any  Christian  view  such  a  dom¬ 
ination  without  shuddering,  and  yet  dear 
brethren,  this  is  exactly  the  situation  which 
all  true  Americans  aie  now  facing  in  Utah. 

Legislation  will  not  remedy  the  evil  for 
the  legislature  of  Utah  is  controlled  by  Mor¬ 
mons.  Christian  education  is  the  only 
power  that  will  crush  this  terrible  menace 
to  American  institutions. 

Think  of  the  degradation  to  which  polyga¬ 
my  consigns  womanhood. 

No  Morman  can  be  equally  affectionate  to 
all  of  his  wives — there  must  naturally  be  a 
favorite,  and  the  others  are  simply  living  a 
life  of  continual  unhappiness  and  jealousy. 
Can  any  woman  ever  become  so  perverted 
that  she  claims  to  see  in  plural  marriage 
her  exaltation  and  joy?  It  is  only  a  final 
sign  of  her  utter  degradation,  placing  her 
on  the  level  of  an  inmate  of  a  Mohammedan 
harem. 

The  announcement  of  the  proposed  Shel¬ 
don  Jackson  College  is  full  of  encourage¬ 
ment  to  every  true  Christian  in  America. 
It  is  the  sun  of  truth  breaking  through  the 
clouds  of  evil  and  presages  the  final  down¬ 
fall  of  polygamy  in  Utah. 


The  Proposed  Sheldon  Jackson  Presbyterian  Collesfe 

AT  SALT  LAKE  CITY.  UTAH 


CtDcere : 

General  John  Eaton,  LL.D.,  President.  Rev.  Josiah  McClain,  Secretary. 

Robsbt  G.  McNibce,  D.D.,  Dean  of  E’aciilty.  Gill  8.  Pbtton,  Treasurer. 

Uruetees  of  tbe  Colletie ; 

Rev.  8.  K.  Wishard,  D.D.,  Rev.  Geo.  W.  Martin,  Seth  II.  Tolies.  Gill  8.  Peyton,  Henry  G.  McMillan. 
Rev.  Wm.  M.  Paden,  D.D..  Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson,  D.D.,  Rev.  C.  M.  Shepherd,  W.  I.  Brown, 
Edward  B.  Critchlow,  Joseph  R.  Walker,  Rev.  N.  E.  Clemenson,  Robert  G.  McNiece,  D.D..  Rev.  Josiah 
McClain,  Col.  Wm.  M.  Ferry,  Walter  Murphy  (deceased),  Albert  S.  Martin,  Rev.  Hugh  H.  McCreery, 
(Seorge  Bailey,  LD.B. 


We  have  no  disposition  to  attack  Mormons  as  Mormons.  We  recognize  their 
right  to  believe  and  teach  what  they  please  and  if  there  are  any  Mormons  who  are 
simple  enough  to  accept  the  nonsensical  drivel  of  the  Book  of  Mormon  as  of  equal 
authority  with  the  Bible — they  are  at  perfect  liberty  to  do  so,  but  when  they  vio¬ 
late  the  fundamental  principles  upon  which  our  entire  system,  state  and  na¬ 
tional  is  founded — repudiating  the  law  of  marriage,  one  man  with  one  woman — 
then  we  are  forced  to  take  issue  and  fight  against  Mormonism  for  the  existence 
of  our  homes.  If  under  the  plea  of  special  revelation  the  Mormons  should  be¬ 
lieve  and  practice  the  right  to  steal  and  murder,  would  their  religion  make  it 
right  for  them  to  do  so?  So  the  violation  by  them  of  the  laws  of  marriage 
comes  under  the  same  general  principle,  and  must  by  all  true  Americans  be  op¬ 
posed  for  the  existence  of  our  homes,  our  civilization,  and  our  common  country. 


LOTS  IN  SALT  LAKE  CITY  GIVEN  FREE 
TO  SUBSCRIBERS 


SEE  PLAT  ON  OPPOSITE  PAGE 


Remember  that  all  contributions,  no  matter  how  small,  will  be  appreciated  and  promptly  acknowledged 
by  the  Trustees, 

Checks,  Money  Orders,  or  New  York  Drafts  should  be  sent  to — 


Financial  Agent  of  the  Sheldon  Jackson  College  Fund, 

625  F  Street,  Washington.  D.  C. 


Rev.  THOS.  GORDON,  D.D 


October  19  1899 
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SHELDON  JACKSON  SUBDIVISION 
On  College  Hill 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


Like  “bread  cast  upon  the  waters  ” 
your  charity  is  liable  to  return  a 
hundred  fold. 

Viewing  the  matter  from  a  strictly 
business  standpoint,  no  better  in¬ 
vestment  could  be  made  than  in  these 
lots  at  Salt  Lake  City.  Those  who 
have  visited  Salt  Lake  City  know  that 
it  is  the  best  planned,  and  among  the 
best  built  cities  of  its  size  in  the 
Union.  The  streets  are  132  feet  wide, 
including  sidewalks,  and  give  unob¬ 
structed  traffic  facilities,  and  best  of 
all  guarantee  an  abundance  of  health¬ 
giving  light  and  air. 

It  is  believed  by  leading  real  estate 
experts  of  the  West,  that  Salt  Lake  City 
eventually  become  the  largest  city  between 
cago  and  San  Francisco  for  the  following  reasons; 

1.  Because  it  is  the  natural  “gateway”  through 
the  mountains  to  the  coast. 

The  mountain  chains  are  more  easily  traversed 
by  railroads  here  than  at  any  other  point. 

2.  Because  of  its  central  location  and  conveni¬ 
ence  of  access  to  all  points  of  the  Interior  West, 
which  will  make  it  a  great  manufacturing  center, 
wholesale  market  and  railroad  terminus. 

3.  The  fact  that  it  is  the  principal  city  of  a  State 
immensely  rich  in  natural  resources  which  have 
scarcely  been  “tapped.” 

4.  Its  situation  on  Great  Salt  Lake — the  “  In¬ 
land  Ocean  ” — making  it  the  greatest  pleasure  re¬ 
sort  of  the  West — the  “Atlantic  City”  of  all  the 
Rocky  Mountain  States,  and  the  natural  “  play¬ 
ground”  in  summer  of  over  three  millions  of  peo¬ 
ple.  On  account  of  its  salubrious  climate  it  has 
been  aptly  termed  Nature’s  Sanitarium. 

5.  Because  it  is  recognized  as  the  coming  educa¬ 
tional  center  of  the  West. 


All  subscriptions  for  the  Sheldon  Jackson  Col¬ 
lege  should  be  sent  to 

Rev.  THOS.  GORDON,  D.D., 

625  F  STREET,  N.  W.  “  - 
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Insurance  Company  of  New  York. 

Office:  No.  119  Broadway. 

ninety-second  Semi-Mnnua/  Statement,  July,  1899. 


SUMMART  OF  ASSETS. 
Par  Value. 

Cash  in  Banks . 

Real  Elstate . 

United  StatesBonds.  $1,600,000  OO  1 


Market  Value 
$641,087  04 
1,774,994  64 
...  1,916,780  00 

State  Bonds  .  .  98,000  OO  96,800  OO 

City  Bonds  .  .  .  796,311  83  738,311  83 

Railroad  Bonds  .  971,000  OO  1,093,880  OO 

Water  Bonds  .  .  98,000  OO  83,900  OO 

Gas  Stocks  and  Bonds  196,300  OO  189,989  OO 

Railroad  Stocks  .  .  9,634,700  OO  4,647,838  OO 

Bank  Stocks  .  .  180,000  OO  314,700  OO 

Trust  Go.  Stocks  .  .  38,000  00  108,800  00 

Bonds  and  MortgaKes,  being  1st  lien  on 

Real  Estate .  919,380  OO 

Loans  on  Stocka  payable  on  demand  198,198  OO 

Premiums  uncollectra  and  in  hands  of 

Agents .  877,198  80 

Interest  due  and  accrued  on  1st  July, 

1898  47,914  91 

$19,487,998  89 

LIABILITIES. 

Cash  Capital . $3,000,000  OO 

Reserve  Premium  Fund  .  .  4,103,993  OO 

Reserve  for  Unpaid  Losses  and  Claims  849,911  81 

Net  Surplus .  4,804,793  71 


Surplus  as  regards  policy-holders 


$19,487,998  89 
$7,804f793  71 


DANIEL  A.  HEALD,  President. 

JOHN  H.  WASHBURN,  )  Vine-PresMenta. 
ELBRIDGE  G.  SNOW,  f  vice-vresidents. 

THOMAS  B.  GREENE,  t 
AREUNAH  M.  BURTIS,  f  secretaries. 


HENRY  J.  FERRIS, 

E.  H.  A.  CORREA. 
WILLIAM  H.  CHENEY, 
FREDERIC  C.  BUSWELL, 
New  York,  July  11, 1899. 


Ass't  Secretaries. 


YOU  Ciy  PER  CENT. 

GET  clear  of  expense 

from  all  investments  made  by  us,  secured  by  first  mort¬ 
gages  on  farming  lands  worth  three  times  the  amount 
of  the  loan.  We  are  right  in  the  center  of  the  Red  River 
Valley,  and  make  no  loans  without  a  personal  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  mortgageorand  a  personal  examination  of 
the  land  offered  as  security.  Seventeen  years’  experi- 
ence  without  the  loss  of  a  dollar  to  our  clients. 

El  lAlinCD  B  Pn  GRAND  PORKS,  N.  D., 

.  J.  LAHULn  &  UU.  (Established  1883.) 


THE.BUNNELL  &  ENO  A 
INVESTMENT  COMPANY 

invest  capital  in  first  mortgages  (at  6  per  cent,  payable  aemi-annually,  principal  and  interest 
in  gold),  on  choice  cultivated  farms  in  Texas  aao  Oklahoma,  the  richest  area  of  country  on 
the  American  Continent.  The  Company's  Debentures  are  its  direct  obligations,  issued  in 
series  of  950,000.  ■wriio^mMMso  imiii  i 


1878 


Capital 
Half  a  KlUlon 
Dollars 


1899 


Investors 
■ever  had  a 
loss 


HARVEST  HOME  •• 

Bach  series  is  secured  by  $.50,000  of  loans,  deposited  with  the  Atlantic  Trust  Company,  N.  Y..  or 
Wm .  and  Arthur  McGeorge.  Bullitt  Building.  Philadelphia,  as  collateral.  These  Debentures  are 
in  denominations  of  $100  and  upward.  Send  for  Booklet  and  List  of  Loans  and  look  them  over. 
WILLIAM  S.  BNO,  President  (Home  Office)  BulUtt  Bldg.,  Philadelphia 
SIDNBT  E.  MORSE.  First  Vlee-Pres.,  140  Nassau  Street.  New  York 
Address  General  Offices,  or  C.  S,  Hatcblason,  Syraense,  N.  T. 

Zebnion  Rndd,  Poughkeepsie,  M.  T.  M.  S.  Way,  West  Cheater,  Pa. 


M 


THE 

IDDLESE 

Banking  Co. 

niddietown.  Conn. ' 


Established  1875.  Assets,  $8,000,000. 

Offers  Executors,  Trustees,  and  conservative  Investors 
desiring  a  fair  rate  of  interest  with  surety  of  return  of 
principal,  its 

5%  BONDS 

Secured  by  First  Mortgage  nix>n  Real  Estate.  Super- 
vised  bv  State  Examiners  of  Connecticut,  New  York 
and  Maine.  Connecticut  Trustees  can  legally  invest  in 
these  bonds.  Apply  to  the  Company  at 

MIDDLETOWN,  CO.NNECTICl’T,  or  THE  AMEBICAN 
UNDEBWRITEBb’  AOENCT,  M  BBOADW'AY,  NEW’  YORK. 


HATCH  &  FOOTE, 

Bankers  and  Brokers, 

Iniestment  Secarities,  Stocks  and  Bonds 

Bought  and  Sold  on  Commission, 

o.  8  NASSAU  and  18  WALL  ST.,  N.  T 

E  I  *  llahed  18t7.  Hembers  N.  T.  Stock  Exchan  e. 


Sxro-wzx  ct?  Oo. 

PHIIiA.,  NBW  YORK,  BOSTON. 

ALEX.  BROWN  A  SONS,  BALTIMORE. 

OONNXOTBD  BY  PRIYATB  WIRX8. 

Members  N.  T.,  Phlla.,  and  Baltimore  Stock  Exch's. 

Wo  buy  and  sell  all  first-class  Invest-  -g  4 

nont  SecnrlUes  on  commission.  We  XIlTCsiniclll 
■ecelve  accounts  of  Banka  Bankers,  and  ^  ^ 

’’orporatlona  Firms  and  Individuals  on  SPCIirltlCS* 
•sv6rable  terma  and  make  collection  , 

if  drafts  drawn  abroad  on  all  points  In  the  United  States  aad 
’’aniula,  and  for  drafts  drawn  m  the  United  States  on  Foreign 
'ountiiea  Including  South  Africa. 

I.FTTFRR  We  also  buy  and  sell  Bills  of  Exchange  on,  and 
Vn  make  cable  transfers  to  all  parts;  also  make 
UF  collections  and  Issue  Commercial  and  Travel- 
CREDIT.  1®"’  Credits,  available  In  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Brown,  Shipley  A,  Co.,  London. 


ANNUITIES 

Life  Annuities,  so  popular  for  sges  iu  Europe,  are 
daily  increasing  in  vogue  in  the  United  States. 
When  guaranteed  bv  the  STRONGEST  FINAN 
CIAL  INSTITUTIOJIS  OF  THE  WORLD  the  it. - 
come  is  so  ABSOLUTELY  SAFE  that  mental  ease 
and  comfort  are  assured.  For  particulars  apply  »o 
or  address  BARENT  H.  LANE,  The  Equitable  Life 
Assurance  Society,  120  Broadw-ty,  New  York  City. 


THE  BEST 


way  to  make  Monsy  is  to  buy 
something  for  one  dollar,  and  sell  it 
for  more  than  that. 

Did  you  ever  try  to  do  that  in 
the  stock  market  ?  K  you  have,  you 
have  found  that  **  tips,”  **  pool  move¬ 
ments”  and  **  manipulations  ”  are  un¬ 
reliable  and  expensive  things  to  fol¬ 
low.  There  is  only  one  way  to  make 
money  in  Stocks  and  Bonds,  and  that 
is,  to  know  the  facts.  These  facts  are 
given  you  in 

The  Wall  Street  Journal 

better  than  anywhere  else  in  the  world 


'  ...THE... 

Tear  this  off  and  send  to 

us  'with  your  name  and  ad-  Wall  StrCCt  Joumal 

dress.  We  will  send  paper  .^2-44  Broad  Street 

free  one  week  . ^ 

New  York 


$1000  ;r 

CASH 

On  February  14,  1900, 

To  Persons  Sending  Subscribers  to 

SELF  CULTURE  MAGAZINE. 

Two  Hundred  and  Fifty  Dollars  to  the  agent 
sending  in  the  largest  list  —  $150.00,  $75.00, 
$’.J5.00,  $15.00,  $10.00,  and  so  on,  a  total  of  5:$ 
Cash  awards;  and  in  addition  very  large  com¬ 
mission  will  be  given,  making  the  most  liberal 
proposition. 

Send  for  full  particulars  and  free  equipment. 
Profitable  work  for  intelligent  persons.  Send 
two  references. 

SELF  CULTURE  MAGAZINE, 

AKRON,  OHIO. 


i  ' 


